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Price { UNSTAMPRD .. 24. 


[TH TAMWORTH CHURCH - RATE 


HILL AND BAILEY VERSUS HASKEW. 


This celebrated case, which has been in litigation so long. 
has at length been decided by Dr. Lushington, in the Court 
of Arches, in favour of the Defendant and the Friends of Civil 
and Religious Liberty. 

The promoters of the suit were the Churchwardens of Tam- 
worth, a parish consisting of six townships, extending over an 
area of 10,900 acres, and containing upwards of 2,000 rate- 

yers. For a long time disputes have existed on the subject 
of Church-rates, and Mr. Haskew has, for many years, been 
subjected to a most vexatious system of persecution, because 
of his determined refusal to pay Church-rates. He was re- 

tedly summoned before the magistrates, and on some occa- 
gions the case was dismissed ; but, at length, notwithstanding 
the arguments advanced by Mr. Haskew’s solicitor, J. Bennett, 
Esq., of Serjeants’-inn, against the validity of the rate, the 
magistrates made an order upon him for payment. The order 
was enforced by the Churchwardens’ seizing Mr. Haskew’s 
cow, after the lapse of six months; and he, knowing that it 
was useless at that point, to resist the seizure—submitted, 
aud the rate under protest. 

In 1861, Mr. Haskew was again summoned and appeared 
before the magistrates, who dismissed the case upon the condi- 
tion of its being taken by the Churchwardens to the Ecclesias- 
tical Court. The matter was then brought before the Court 
of Arches, the Churchwardens applying to enforce the rate, 
and Mr. Haskew—with a boldness and determination which 
merit the highest praise—appearing before the Court to oppose 
it, on the ground of its inequalities. Had the decision been 
against him it would have proved his complete ruin. Dr. 
Lushington, however, in a long and elaborate judgment, 
decided in his favour; and this decision will not only affect 
numerous but go a great way towards bringing to a final 
issue the vexed and irritating question of Church-rutes. The 
costs of the case, on both sides, are upwards of 2,0001.; Mr. 
Haskew's costs were 9891. 10s.; of these the Churchwardens 
had to pay 6581. 58. 8d.; leaving 3311. 48. 4d. to be paid by 
defendant. His fellow-townsmen, believing that his noble 
defence of the great principles of religious liberty ought not 
to subject him to so severe a loss, have appealed to the public 
on his behalf; and a subscription has been opened for the 
purpose of raising sufficient to indemnify him, and the sum 
of 751. has already been collected. 

The decision in the above case possesses a national interest 
and importance; and the committee formed by the supporters 
of Mr. Haskew now appeals for assistance to otber towns, 
fully believing that the persevering and independent action of 
the Defendant will command for him in his difficulty the sym- 
pathy and support of all liberal-minded men. 

Donations are most earnestly solicited, aud will be thank- 
fully received by 

Rev. THOMAS BURGESS (Chairman), Tamworth. 
Rev. J. KELLY, Tamworth. 

Rev. E. J. TRAVIS, Tamworth. 

Rev. J. READ, Atherstone. 

Mr. ISAAC BRADBURY (Treasurer), Tamworth. 
Mr. R. A. LOMASNEY (Secretary), Tamworth. 
Mr. R. HUNTSWORTG (Collector), Tamworth, 


Tamworth, July 2aod, 1864, 


ALBERTLAND, NEW ZEALAND. 
QPECIAL SETTLEMENT ASSOCIATION. 


A communication having been received from New Zealand, 
to the effect that the FREE LAND GRANTS are likely to 
cease in the coming Autumn, persons desirous of securing 
THE 40-ACRE LAND GRANT, AT ALBERTLAND, 
are informed that these can only be obtained through the 
above Association. 

For further particulars, apply pre-paid to Jonx Brag, 
jun., 1, Ely-place, Holborn, London, E. C. 

SHIPS SAIL EVERY MONTH. 
A large party is organising to sail on 29th of August next, 


to be accompanied by Mr. J. BRAME, the General Manager of 
the Association. 

The matchless Clipper Ship VICTORY, A 1 twelve years, 
2,400 tons, whose last voyage was seventy-two days, has been 
specially chartered for the August party. 


RPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, 
MAITLAND PARK, HAVERSTOCK-HILL,N.W. 
Instituted May 10, 1758. 
For Children from any part of the Kingdom. 
TREASURER—H, E. GURNEY, Esq. 
THIRTY-FIVE ORPHANS will be admitted into the above 
Institution in October. 


Forms to fill up may be obtained of the Secretary. The 
application should be accompanied by a stamped envelope 
containing the name and address of the person requiring the 
information. Contributions are very earnestly solicited. 
JOSEPH SOUL, Secretary. 
32, Ludgate-hill, London, E. C. 


—— — 


OSPITAL for DISEASES of the SKIN, 
NEW BRI DGE- STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 

The Committee earnestly seek the Sympathy of the Chris- 
tian Public, for the many Sufferers attending this Hospital. 
Nearly 1,000 attend weekly ; 127,123 have received the benefits 
of the Charity since its establishment in 1841. The expenses 
are necessarily very heavy. 

Donations or Sunscriprions will he most thankfully 
received. Bankers—Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, and Co., Lom- 


bard-street, 
| GEORGE BURT, F. R. C. S., Hon, Secretary, 
. ALFRED 8. RICHARDS, Secretary. 


STATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 


BOOKS, and every requisite for the Counting house. 
Qualities and prices will compare advantageously with any 
* the trade. ASH and FLINT, 49, Fleet-street, City, 

and opposite the Railway Stations, London-bridge, : 


— — — — 
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Tos LATE MR. WASHINGTON WILKS. 


THE TESTIMONIAL FUND. 
CoMMITTEE, 

Richard Cobden, Es I., M. P. 

P. A. Taylor, Esq., M. P. 

James Stansfeld, Esq., M. P. 

James White, Esq., M. P. 

Samuel Lucas, Esq. 

William Hargreaves, Esq., Treasurer. 

A. W. Paulton, Esq. 

Edward Miall, Esq , Editor of the Nonconformist. 

William Evans, Esq, Chairman of the Emancipation 
Society. 

Fdmond Beales, Esq., M.A. 

George Wilson, Eeq., Mancheater. 

1 Cowen, EKsq., jun., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

T. H Barker, Esq., Secretary of the United Kingdom 
Alliance. 

J. F. Bontems, Hon. Secretary of the Ballot Society, 

John Richardson, Esq., and John Robert Taylor, Esq., 
Hon. Secretaries of the Garibaldi Committee. 

Rev. Henry Richard. 

William Coningham, Esq. 

Hain Friswell, Esq. 

William Shaen, Esq., M.A. 

W. T. Malleson, Eeq. 

Baxter Langley, Esq. 

Passmore Edwards, Esq. 

Herbert S. Skeats, Exq. 

James Beal, Esq. 

Charles Williams, Esq. 

Mr, Castleden, 2, Bancroft-road, Stepney. 

R. B. Reed, Esq., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

F. W. Chesson, Esq., Hon. Secretary. 

Those who are familiar with the brief but aciive career of 
the late Mr. Wilks know that he was unceasing in his advo- 
cacy of Liberal principles, and that he placed his rare and 
noble powers of speech at the disposal of the public move- 
ments in which he was interested, with a total disregard of 
his own health or pecuniary interests. For example, last 
yeur—a year somewhat eventful in the history of our relations 
with America—he delivered scores of public addresses at the 


| meetings of the Emancipation Society without remuneration. 


Mr. Wilks having unhappily died withont being able to make 
an adequate provision for his widow and children, and their 
claims upon the generous feeling of Reformers being so un- 
questionable, the above committee has been formed in the 
hope that a considerable fund may he raised for their benefit. 
Subscriptions may be forwarded to William Hargreaves, Esq , 
the treasurer, 34, Craven-hill-gardens, Hyde Park, or to the 
hon. secretary, 65, Fleet-street. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Amounts previously acknowledged, £503 0s. 6d. 


J. R. W. . ” + * * + J * * £5 0 
J. R. Morrison, Hampstead ° 
Joseph Cooper, Lloyd's. . ° . 
John Higgs, Walworth . ° ° . 
Collected by P. R. Domoney, Southampton 
A. Ker, per British Standard“ ° 
A. Archer, per John Richardson . . : 
Per Mr. G. Tuck, Carlisle (2nd list) : 
W. Sutton, Scotby, per R. B. Murphy £5 0 
R. Ferguson, Morton (2nd subscrip- 
tion) . ; . . ° ° 
The Dean of Carlisle . 0 
P. H. Howard, Corby Castle. 8 
W. Brown, Carlisle. , . ‘ 
F. Graham, Corby . . ° 


Per Mr. Joseph Harris, Newark: 
oR ae eee ee 
J. Smith 0 . . 
Mr. Cubcey . é 
C. Baily . ° ° 
J. Harris. ° 
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In the advertisement published on Wednesday last, instead 


of the line as it stands, read. Au Old Schoolfellow, Hereford, 
Ra. 3a.” 


OSPITAL for SICK CHILDREN, 49, 
GREAT ORMOND-STRERT, W. O. 
Patron—Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
This Hospital is not Endowed, but is wholly dependent on 
Voluntary Contributions for support, 
FUNDS are urgently needed. 
F. H. DICKINSON, Chairman. 
BANKERS : 
Williams, Deacon, and Co.; Messrs, Hoare; Messrs. Herries. 


Re*44 POLYTECHNIC, 


Patron: His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 

The Christian — — of “The Knight Watching his 
Armour ”—occasionally The Ghosts of Shakspeare—The Ghost 
of? the Diving Bell, Heinke's patent diving drees— Ihe Lilli- 
putian Ghost, a FEW INCHES HIGH, in Protessor Pepper’s New 
Ghost Lecture Entertainment (J. H. Pepper and H, Dircks 


jcint inventors). Stokes on Memory. Mr. G. W. Jestor's 


Ventriloquial Entertainment. Mr. G. Buckland’s New Ro- 
iy antic and Musical Entertainment, daily at Four and Nine. 
Open Twelve to Five, and Seven to Ten. Admission (Satur? y 
Mornings inclusive), Is. N. B.—The Laboratory is always 
0} en, 


ARGE DRAPERY BUSINESS TO BE 
_4 DISPOSED OF.—The Proprietor (4 Wesleyan) of one 
of the large first-class trades out of London, is desirous of 
re tiring from business as soou as he can meet with a gentle- 
manu or firm to succeed him. He commenced the business 
me twenty years ago, which has steadily advanced to its 
pi'esent most prosperous condition. Capital required about 
£10,000. To a Draper wishing for a larger concern than he 
ic ay at present porsess, or fur two or more partners, this is an 
vj portunity of unquestionable advantage aud importance. 
Messrs. Edwards and James, 18, King-street, Chea pide, 
London, will answer inquiries, 


O be DISPOSED OF, a First-class BABY 
LINEN, MILLINERY, and GENERAL DRAPERY 
1 in a large and increasing Country Towu. Reut, 


For further particulars apply to X. T. Z., care of Messrs, J. 
and R. Morley, 18, Wood-street, London. 


YOUNG LADY, who has had six years’ 

experience in Teaching, desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 
to instruct Children under Thirteen Years of Age. Acquire- 
ments —English, French, Music, and Drawing. 


Address, R. L., 18, Bouverie-etreet, Fleet-street 


O DISSENTING MINISTERS. -A GEN- 

TLEMAN, possessing the highest testimonials as to 
ability and skill. and of several years’ experience in Education, 
will be glad to hear of a Locality in which he might. with a 
prospect of success, obtain suitable PREMISES to OPEN a 
MIDDLE-CLASS COMMBRCIAL SCHOOL. 


Address, A. Z., 9, Hornsey-street, Holloway, N. 


O GROCERS.—A YOUNG MAN, aged 
Nineteen, of good education and respectably connected 
wishes for a SITUATION as COUNTERMAN, where a good 
business is done. 


Apply to Mr. Nunneley, Market Harborough. 


1 GROCERS’ ASSISTANTS. - WANTED. 
a YOUNG MAN of i aidress, and thoroughly good 
character, as FIRST COUNTERMAN, 


Apply to Messrs. Nunneley and Ashton, Market Harborough. 


XFORD LOCAL EXAMINATION FOR 
1864. 
THE VALE ACADEMY, RAMSGATE, 
Principat, Mr. M. JACKSON, 

The following Pupils have passed the above Examination 
this year :— 

SENIOR CANDIDATE FOR ASSOCIATE IN ARTS. 

J. Jackson, Ayr, passed in treble first-class honours. Of the 
£72 senior candidates, he was second in order of merit in the 
section of languages, fourteenth in the section of English, and 
eighth in the aggregate of work done. 

JUNIOR CANDIDATES, 
G. A. Cook, Bdgware-road, second honour division. 
R. P. Gill, Clapham, third division, 
C. Hardy, Clapton-square, ditto. 
G. C. Minister, Twickenham, ditto. 


ONDON.—To MINISTERS, CHRISTIAN 
FRIENDS, and others.—Mrs. BERNARD respectfully 
solicits the kind patronage and recommendation of the above 
to her Private Hotel and Family Boarding House: thorough! 
clean and well-aired heds insured; about five minutes’ wal 
from King’s-cross, twelve to City Terminus, where there are 
2d. omnibuses to all ts 1, Granville-rquare, Wharton- 
street, King’s-cross- . Bed, breakfast and attendance, 36. 


OMMERCIAL SCHOOL, CRANFORD 

HALL, near HOUNSLOW, is conducted with special 

regard to the requirements of the Sons of respectable Trades- 
men and Farmers. 

Mr. VERNEY is assisted by experienced resident Teachers— 
English and Foreign. The rupils ue carefully trained in 
good habits, and fitted for active Business Pursuits. The 
premises are extensive, and contain every convenience; the 


situation is high and healthy ; the food is of the best descrip-. 


tion and unlimited; and the terms are moderate. 
A Prospectus forwarded upon application; and Pupils ad- 
mitted at any time, 


OARDING SCHOOL for TRADESMEN’S 
SONS, ROCHFORD, ESSEX. 
Principal—Mr. GEORGE FOSTER. 


Terms, 201. per annum, Circulars at Messrs, Mead and 
Powell's, 73, Cheapside. 
N. B. Preparatory Department at Forest-hilJ 


ORSYTH'’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS.— 
FORSYTH’S ‘“‘COBDEN” HOTEL, 87, ARGYLE- 
STREET, GLASGOW, Central, Elegantly Furnished, Com- 
modious, and Perfectly Ventilated, Also FURSYTH'S 
HOTEL, ABERDEEN. 


|* PERIALHOTEL,SACK VILLE-STREET, 
DUBLIN. 

The attention of English and Foreign Tourists visiting 
Dublin is respectfully invited to the advantages which this 
extensive Establishment affords in its good accommodation aud 
moderate charges, It is centrally situated, in one of the finest 
streets in Europe, directly opposite the General Post office, 
aud within a few minutes’ drive of all the railway and packet 
stations, Phoenix Park, Zoological and Botanic Gardens, 
K., Ko. Hot, Cold, and Shower Baths, with separate 
Dining, Coffee, and Smoking Rooms all on the first floor. The 
tixed charge of ls. is made for attendance, which includes all 
gratuities to servants. | 


[ MMEDIATE CASH ADVANCES.—Mouey 
Lent on Personal Security, Leases, Kc. 

SUMS from 10. to 300l. ADVANCED two or three days 
after application, for two years, one year, and six mouths (re- 
payable by weekly, monthly, or quarterly instalments) and 
300d bills discounted, Charges moderate, aud strie nde 
observed, 


LONDON and PROVINCIAL LOAN COMBA MMs eee. 
07, Goswell-road, Loudon, Otlice Hoars, Nigetig „ 
Forms of application aud prospectus (gratisy6p doe A. ; 
stam envelope, 0) ieee 
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M ANCHESTER FIRE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY.—ESTABLISHED 1824. 
98, KING-STREET, MANCHESTER. 
96, Cheapside, London. 
Capital: One Million Sterling. 
ROARD OF DIRECTORS IN MANCHESTER: 
EDMUND BUCKLEY, E«q,., Chairman. 
DAVID HARRISON, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
John Barratt, Esq. John Heugh, Esq. 
Edmund Buckley, Jun., Esq., Bernhard Liebert, Ee. 
John Chapman, Eeq., M. P. Alfred Milne, Esq. 
Thos. Barham Foster, Esq. Joseph Peel, Esq. 
George Withington. Eeq. 
Insurances are og this Company on nearly every 
description of Property in Great Britain, at moderate rates. 
Insurances may also be effected on Property in Foreign 
Countries, and in some of the Colonies, at current rates. 
Mills, Factories, and other hazardous risks will be specially 
ed at the request of the owner. 
” One Mills — at work, will be insured at 5s, per cent. 
per Annum. : 
Farming Stock insured Free from Duty, allowing the use of 
a Steam Thrasbing Machine. 
Applications for Agencies should be addressed to 
JAMES B. NURTHCOTT, Secretary to the Company. 


Irn FINANCIAL 
SOCIETT. 
(Limited), 60, Threadneedle-street, London, E. C. 


DIRECTORS. 


Robert Benson, Eeq. (Messrs. Robert Benson and Co) 

John F. Blemmich, Esq. 8 Frederick Huth and Co.) 

Nobert A. Heath, Esq. (Messrs. Heath and Co.) 

Junius S. Morgan, Esq. (Merers. George Peabody and Co.) 

William A. Quentell, Ksy. (Messrs, Fruhling and Goschen.) 

Herman Stern, Ksq. (Messrs. Stern Brothers ) 

GENERAL MANAGER—William Hope, Esq., V. C. 

The Directors have now made arrangements for taking 
deposits in sums of not less than 1001. for fixed periods and at 
u fixed rate of interest.— By order, 

WALTER A. MICHAEL, Secretary. 


Baye of NEW ZEALAND. 


Incorporated hy Act of General Assembly. 
Bankers to the General Government of New Zealand, the Pro- 
vincial Governments of Auckland, Canterbury, Otago, &., &0. 


CAPITAL, £500,000. RESERVE FUND, £95,000. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES IN NEW ZEALAND. 


Auckland Blenheim Oamaru Riverton 
New Piymouth Lyttelton Tokomairiro Wakatipu 
N+pier Akaroa Wetherstone Shotover 
Wellington Christchurch Waitahuna Kingston 
Wanganui Kaiapoi Dunstan Hogburn 
Nelson Timaru Manuherikia Teviot 
Picton Dunedin Inveroaigill Queenstown 


This Bank grants Drafts on any of the above-named places 
in New Zealand, and tran mots every description of Banking 
\.usiness connected with that Colony, on terms which may be 
lo rued on application at the London Office. 

F. LARKWORTHAY, 
Managing Director. 


[EBENTURES at 5, 5h, and 6 PER CENT.— 
The CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED 


50, Old Broad-street, City. 


DIRECTORS, 
Lawford Acland, E-q , Chairman, 
Major-General Henry Pelham Burn. 
Marry George Gordon, Esq. Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
George Ireland, Esq. Patrick F. Robertson, Esq. 
Duncan James Kay, Esq. Robert Smith, Eeq. 
ManaGer—C, J. Braine, Eeq. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures for one, 
three, and five years, at 5, 5}, and 6 per cent. respectively ; 
they are also prepared to Invest Money on Mortgage in Ceylon 
and Mauritius, either with or without the guarautee of the 
Company, as may be arranged, 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Offices of the 
Company, NO 12, Leadenhall-street, London, E.C 


(By order) JOHN ANDERSON, Secretary. 


OALS.—Best Sunderland, 24s. ; Newcastle 
or Hartlepool, 233.; best Silkstone, 223.; Clay Cross, 
22% and lva. ; Coke, per chaldron, Lis. 
B. HISBERDINE, Sussex and Union Wharfs, Regent’s 
park ; Chief Otlices: 169 at.d 266, Tottenham -court-road. 


O ALS. — Best Coals only. -- GEO. J. 
COCKERELL and Co.’s price is now 258. per ton cash 

for the BEST SCREENED COALS, as supplied by them to 
her Majesty and H. R. H. the Prince of Wales —13, Cornhill, 
EF. C.; Partteet-wharf, Earl-street, Liackfriars, R. C.; Eaton- 


wharf, Grosvenor-canal, Pimlico, S. W.;: Sunderland-wharf, | 


Peckham, 8. E.; and Darham-wharf, Wandsworth, S. W.; and 
at Brighton, 


OALS.—By SCREW STEAMERS and 
RAILWAY.—LEA and CO.’S price for HETTON, 
HASWELL, or LAMBTON WALLSEND, the best House 
Coc’ direct from the Collieries by screw steamers, or the 
Great Northern Railway, is 24s. per ton; Hartlepool, 23a. ; 
Silkstone, iirst-class, 225.; second-class, 2ls. ; Clay Cross, 
22% and 19s. ; Tantield Moor, for Smiths, 18s. ; Barnsley, 
183.3; Hartley, 17s, ; best small, 133. Coke, 15s, per chaldron, 
Net cash, Delivered, thoroughly screened, to any pait of 
london, All orders to LEA and COMPY.’S Offices, High- 
borv, N.; Kingsland, N. E.; Great Northern Railway Coal 
Department, King’s-cross, N.; and 4and 5 Wharves, Regent’s- 
park Basin, N. W. No Travellers or Agents employed. 


aE 


YEFORE YOU FURNISG, 

have an estimate from, or visit the Establishment of, 
BRANSBY BROTHERS, Furniture, Patent Bedsteads and 
edding Makers, Complete House Fur:ishers, Upholsterers, 
and Carpet Factors, 121 and 123, Old Kent-road, London, S. E. 
(next to Bricklayers’ Arms Station), All goods warranted, and 
delivered carriage and packing free to any house in the king- 
dom. Established 1823. 


EWING MACHINES of the very First 


Class of Excellence and Workmanship, in each of the 
various descriptions of stitch, for cloth, linen, leather em 
broidery, and glove-sewing, including Prize Medal Machines. 
The quality of these Machines can always be depended on. 
8 sale under direct supply, retai!, wholesale, and for expor- 
ation, 


The American and English Sewing Machine Company, 457, 
New Oxford-street, London, W.C. 


K {NAHAN’S LL WHISKY 
X VERSUS COGNAC BRANDY. 


This celebrated old IRISH WHISKY rivals the finest French 
brandy, It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very whole“ 
some, Sold in bottles, 38. 8d. each, at most of the respectable 

etuil houses in London; by the appointed agents in the 
Principal towns in England; or wholesale at 8, Great Wind- 
mill-street, Haymarket, W. Observe the red seal, pink label | 
aud cork, branded Kinahan’s LL Whisky.“ 


On each 


POLMAN’S GENUINE MUSTARD. 


THE BULL’S 'HEAD, 
Package. 


At the Great Exhibition, 1862, | 8 


OBTAINED THE 


ONLY PRIZE MEDAL 


For “ Purity and Excellence of Quality.” 


Sold by all Grocers, Druggists, &c., throughout the United Kingdom. 


J. and J. COLMAN, 26, Cannon-street, London, E.C. 


PARTRIDGE & COZENS, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, FLEET-STREET, 


Corner of Chancery-lane. 


Carriage paid to the Country on Orders 
exceeding 20s. 
The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the Kingdom 


of Note, Letter, aud Feap. Papers, Envelopes, Account aud 
MS. Books, Household Papers, &c. 


PARTRIDGE and COZEN 8’ celebrated GUINEA 
CASE of STATIONERY forwarded free to any Rail - 
way Station in Engiaud, on receipt of Post-office Order. 


WO CHARGB for Plain Stamping Crest, Arms, or Ad- 
dress ou best eder of Paper or Envelopes. Coloured 
e 


Stamping (Relief) reduced to 18. per 100. Polished Steel Crest 
Dies engraved for 5s. Business or Address Dies from 3s. 


SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 
4s, 6d. An immense variety in all sizes and qualities always 
in stock. Samples forwarded free. 


SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most 
liberal terms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, all rulings, super- 
fine cream paper, 40 pages, 28. per dozen. 


Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Sta- 
tionery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, &c. post free, 
PARTRIDGE & COZENS, 
Wholesale Manufacturing Stationers, 

192, FLEET-STREET, E. C. 
Established 1841. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


OSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN- 
MAKER to the QUEEN, begs to inform the Commercial 
World, Scholastic Institutions, and the Public generally, that, 
by a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for making 
Steel Peus, he has introduced a New SRRIxS of his useful 
productions which, for EXCELLENCE of TEMPER, QUALITY of 
MATERIAL, and, above all, CHEAPNESS in PRICE, must ensure 
universal approbation, and defy competition. 


Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality ; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 


At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. 
G. has introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL and PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 
22 suitable for the various Kinds of Writing taught in 
Schools. 


Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, 
Grahawm-stieet, Birmingham ; at vl, John-street, New York; 
and at 37, Gracechurch-street, London. 


LBUM PORTRAITS, one for 28. 61., 10 
for 10a., at the LONDON SCHOOL of PHOTO- 
GRAPHY (Mr. S. PROUT NEWCOM BS). : 
Addresse3.—103, Newgate-street ; 174, Regent-street; 52, 
Cheapside ; Pantheon, Oxford-street ; Myddelton-hall, Isling- 
tou; 23, Poultry; and 52, King William-street. 


CARTES DE VISITE FROM LIFE. 


0 PS a es ee ee ee 
FREE FOR THIRTEEN STAMPS, 


All the celebrities of the day. Albums from 2s. 6d. each. 
Frederic Jones, 146, Oxford-street, London. 
Portraiture n all its branches. Cartes de Visite, 12 for 12s. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


Brown and Polson trust that the superior quality of their 
Corn Flour will still secure that preference which it has 
hitherto maintained, aud aleo protect them from the substi- 
tution of other kinds which are sometimes urged upon families 
to obtain extra profit by the sale. Brown and Polson’s is 
supplied by the most respectable Tea Dealers, Grocers, Che- 
mists, &c., in every town in the kingdom. 


WHY is ALUM USED in BREAD ?— 


Because of its extreme cheapness, and its imparting 
an unnatural whiteness to it. As you regard your health 
make your own bread. It will interfere very little with your 
domestic arrangements if you use BORWICK’S BAKING 
POWDER, as it need not stand to rise after mixing, and its 

urity is guaranteed. Sold everywhere in Packets from a 
evny upwards, 


INNEFORD’s PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been, during twenty-five emptatically sar e- 
tioned by the Medical Profession, and universally accepted y 
the Public, as the best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and as a Mild 
Aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for Ladies 
and Children. When combined with the Acidulated Lemon 
Syrup, it forms an agreeable effervescing draught, in which its 
Aperient qualities are much increased. During Hot Seasons, 
and in Hot Climates, the regular use of this simple and elegant 
remedy has been found highly beneficial. 


It is prepared (in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
strength) by DINNEFORD and CO., 172, Kew Bond-street, 


TRADE MARK, 


1 ; and sold dy all respectable chemists throughout the 
wor 
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0 WORM- DESTROYING 

LOZENGES have for sixty Years held a distinguished 
reputation, and are still and increasingly patronised by the 
highest names in rank, respectability, and science, from a per- 
sonal knowledge of their utility in their own families. It is a 
fact established by the Annual Bills of Mortality, that one- 
half of the Children born are cut off before attaining Seven 
Years of age, and the fruitful source of this mortality is found 
to exist in that foul state of the Stomach and Bowels which 

roduces the generations of Worms. As the safe restorer of 

nfantile Health, in this critical state, many fond and anxious 
Mothers, who have successfully had recourse to these Lozenges 
can gratefully testify to their excellence, 

Ching’s Worm Lozenges are peculiarly adapted and recom- 
mended for exportatiop to the East and West Indies, and 
warm climates generally, as their virtue remains unimpaired 
by time. 

Wholesale Agents, ‘‘ Edwards, 67, St. Paul's, whose name 
is on the Government Stamp. Sold in packets at ls. 14d, and 
boxes at 28. 9d. each by most respectabie Chemists, and dealers 
n medicines. 


EAUTIFUL HAIR.—CHURCHER’S 
TOILET CREAM maintains its superiority for impart- 
ing richness, softness, and fragrance to the Hair, as weil a 
being a most economical article. Price 18., 1s. 6d., and 6 8 
Batchelor’s Instantaneous Columbian Hair Dye is the best ex, 
tant, 4s. 6d., 7s., and 148. per packet. Sold by Hairdressers, 
and at R. HOVENDREN’S, No. 5, Great Mariborough-street, 
W.; and 93 and 95, City- road, E. OC. N.B.—Wholesale ware- 
house for all Hairdressers’ goods. 


AIR DYE! HAIR DYE! HAIR DYE! 
GILLINGWATER’S ATRAPILATORY is the best 
Hair Dye in England. Grey, red, or rusty hair dyed instantly 
to a beautiful and natural brown or black without the least 
injury to hair or skin, and the ill effects of bad dyes remedied. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers of repute, and by the Pro- 
prietor, W. Gillingwater, 353 (late 96), Goswell-road. Sent free 
to any railway station in the kingdom, in cases, 3s, 6d., 58. 6d., 
aud 10s. 6d.each. Beware of Counterfeits. 


HA» DESTROYER for removing super- 


fluous hair on the face, neck, and arms. This reat dis 
figurement»’ female beauty is effectually removed by this 
article, which is easily applied, and certain in effect. In Boxes, 
with directions for use, 3s. 6d. each. Sent free +o any railway 
station, and may be had of Perfumers and Chemists, and of 
the proprietor, W. Gillingwater, 353 (late 96), Goswell-road. 
Beware of Counterfeits. 


ALDNESS PREVENTED. — GILLING- 
WATER’s QUININE POMADE prepared with can- 
tharides restores the hair in all cases of sudden baidness, or 
bald patches where no visible signs of roots exist, and prevents 
the hair falling off. In bottles 38. td. and 58. Gd. each. May 
be had of ail Chemists and Perfumers, and of the proprietoi, 
W. Gillingwater, 353 (late 96) Goewell-road. Sent free to any 
railway statica. Beware of Counterfeit«. 
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RUPIrURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT 


LEVER TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round the 
body, is recommended for the following peculiarities and 
advantages :—lst. Facility of application; 2nd. Perfect freedom 
from liability to chafe or excoriate ; 3rd. It may be worn with 
8 comfort in any position of the body, by night or day; 
4th, It admits of every kind of exercise without the slightest 
inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly concealed from 
observation. 

„Wos do not hesitate to give to this invention our unqualified 
approbation ; and we strenuously advise the use of it to all 
those who stand in need of that protection, which they cannct 
so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from any other 
apparatus on truss as from that which we have the highet 
satisfaction in thus recommending.’”’—Church and State Gucette. 

Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons :—William 
Fergusson, Esq., F. R. S., Professor of Surgery in King’s Colleges 
Surgeon to ＋ he College Hospital, &c. ; C. G. Guthrie, Esg., 
Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital; W. 
Bowman, Esq., F. R. S., Assistant-Surgeon to King's College 
Hospital; T. Callaway, Esq . Senior Assistant-Surgeon to Guy s 
Hospital; W. Coulson, Esq., F. R. S., Surgeon to the Magdalene 
Hospital; T. Blizard Curling, Esq., F. R. S., Surgeen to tle 
London Hospital ; W. J. Fisher, Esq., Surgeon-in-Chi .f to the 
Metropolitan Police Force; Aston Key, Esq., Surgeon to Prince 
Albert; Robert Liston, Esq., F. R. S.; James Luke, Esd., Sur- 
geon to the London Truss Society; Erasmus Wilson, Esd., 
F. R. S.; and many others. 

A wescriptive Circular may be had by post, and the Truss 
which cannot fail to tit) can be forwarded by post, on 881. dn 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, to tue 
Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

Price of a Single Truss, lis, 2ls., 208. 6d., and 31s. 6d. 
Postage, 1s. 

Price of a Double Truss, 318. 6d., 428., and 52s. 6d. Lostage 
18. 8d. 

Price of an Umbilical Truss, 428. and 52s, Postage 1s. 10d. 

Post-office Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 


Office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
LASTIC STOCKINGS. KNEE-CAPS, &c 


The material of which these are made is recommended 
by the faculty as being peculiarly elasticand compressible, an 
the best invention for giving efficient and permanent support 
in all cases of WEAKNESS, and swelling of the LEGS, VAKI- 
COSE VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, 
and inexpensive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stoch ing 
Price 48. 6d., 7s. 6d. 108., to 108. each. Postage 6d. 

John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS : 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
Used in the Royal Laundry = 
AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1632. 


Nontonkormisk. 


“THE DISSIDENCE OF DISSENT AND THE PROTESTANTISM ot THE PROTESTANT RELIGION, 


ie XXIV.—New Stes, No. 980. ] 
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Geclestustical Affairs. 


THE BISHOP OF LONDON’S FOND. 


Our readers will recollect that somewhat 
above twelve months since the Bishop of 
London, in a Letter to the Laity of the 
Diocese of London,” made certain proposals for 
supplying, to a large and appreciable extent, the 
spiritual desticution of the metropolis. It was 
subsequently resolved at an influential meeting, 
convened under his auspices, to raise 1,000,000/. 
in ten years, or 100,000/. a-year during that 
period, the money to constitute a fund applicable 
to several purposes then agreed upon—such, for 
example, as fiuding missionary-clergy, or addi- 
tional curates, Scripture-readers, and mission- 
women for the most populous and least provided 
for of the metropolitan parishes ; building or 
otherwise obtaining clergymen’s residences, 
schools, and mission-rooms or school-churches ; 
endowing old and new districts and curacies ; 
and, where deemed to be necessary, erecting new 
churches, We commented, with warm approba- 
tion, and with very few exceptions, upon the 
enterprise at the time of launching it, and we 
have now the pleasure of making a few remarks 
on the first annual report. 


It 2 that in answer to the appeal made 
by the Bishop to the laity of London for their 
active co-operation, about 150,000. have been 
promised, of which about 65,000“. have been 
received, and that “the present number of sub- 
seribers, exclusive of those who have contributed 
to parochial collections, is only about 1,600.” 
From the resources thus supplied the following 
objects have been accomplished :—Forty addi- 
tional missionary-clergy or curates, thirty 
Scripture-readers, and ten parochial mission- 
women have been provided, at an annual cost of 
7,000“. A little over 4,000/. has been granted 
for the erection of eight temporary churches or 
mission-stations, and about 1,650/. for the pur- 
chase of sites for churches or stations. Upwards 
of 10,000/. has been given in aid of the erection 
of thirteen permanent churches, some of which 
have already been consecrated, and others are in 
course of erection. The sum of 750/. has been 
granted directly towards the erection of new 
schools, and 1,000/. has been entrusted to the 
London Diocesan Board of Education to promote, 
by small grants, the establishment of a large 
number of additional schools, and, finally, it is 
proposed at the next meeting of the comlnittee 
to vote about 2,200/. per annum for thirteen 
additional missionary-clergy and 11,0001. for 
temporary churches, sites, and mission-rooms. 
The foregoing figures differ somewhat from those 


given by the Bishop of London at the general 
meeting of the executive committee, held on 
Monday, the 1st inst., but we apprehend that he 
stated results up to a later date than that at 
which the report was drawn up. 


The first idea that will probably cross the 
mi id 


of the-reader is that the subscriptions 
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actually paid within the year fall considerably 


short of the sum which it was proposed to raise, 
and that the number of contributors (1,600 or 
thereabouts) is disproportionately small. We 
hope that the committee will not draw premature 
inferences from the fact. Nodoubt the want is 
urgent. Nodoubt the wealth of the metropolis, 
and especially in connection with the Established 
Church, is enormous. No doubt, moreover, that 
if the latter had been made available for the 
supply of the former, to even a moderate extent, 
five times the amount, at least, would have been 
contributed. But Christian liberality, like 
every other Christian grace, grows by exercise. 
For our part, we look upon the first results of 
the Bishop’s appeal as a magnificent success, 
We cannot but bear in mind—and we wish it 
may be taken into account by the Bishop and his 
coadjutors—that what has already been done has 
been done under extremely unfavourable condi- 
tions. The laity of the Church of England have 
been moulded, so to speak, by influences which 
have deadened their sense of responsibility, and 
checked rather than elicited their appropriation 
of means to the service of God. They have not 
been accustomed, until very recently, to let their 
sympathies wander beyond the bounds of their 
respective parishes. They have not been trained 
to consider it any part of their obligation to give 
of their “carnal things” in grateful exchange 
for the spiritual things” ministered to them. 
As to their religion, they have lived upon an 
extraneous and hea provision. Their pastors 
have been maintained without any demand upon 
their pecuniary resources. Their churches have 
been repaired, their comforts have been fur- 
nished by a tax annually levied upon dissidents 
as well as conformists. They have heard much 
from episcopal and clerical lips in disparagement 
of the voluntary principle. They have been 
instructed to trust to law far more than to love. 
The system under which even the present gene- 
ration—to say nothing of past generations—has 
been educated, has been one which led them to 
expect to have things done for them, not by 
them, and, to this day, they are trammelled by 
this benumbing theory. That, under these cir- 
cumstances, they should so far respond to the 
appeal of their Bishop as to promise within a 
year 150,000/., and actually to pay up half that 
sum, appears to us surprising as a first effort. 
So far from being a discouragement, it ought 
rather to operate as a stimulus. These are early 
days, as yet, for the development of Christian 
liberality within the pale of the Establishment. 


The contributors are few in number, and, for 
the most part, we suspect, are just those few 
noble-hearted sons of the Church to whom giv- 
ing is no novelty. We dare venture the sugges- 
tion that their names, for the most part, might 
be found in the subscription lists to most of the 
great Church Societies. They are the few whose 
enlightened piety and spiritual earnestness have 
raised them above the system with which birth 
and education have connected them. But, as the 
Bishop of London truly observed, the committee 
were compelled to lament that “ hardly anything 
had been done amongst the tradespeople of Lon- 
don as a body, or amongst the poor, and they 
had naturally looked to the resources which they 
trusted would flow even from the humblest 
classes of the community.” Other denominations, 
trained in the duty of self-support, have found 
anything but a disproportionate indisposition in 
these classes to devote of their substance to the 
religious objects which have evoked their 
interest ; and, indeed, the sum total of contribu- 
tions given by them for the maintenance of their 
ministers, the expenses incident to Divine service, 
and the extension of the Gospel amongst the 
heathen at home and abroad, would make the 
Bishop of London’s fund look insignificant in 
comparison. It is not because the members of 
other denominations are more liberally disposed 
that this difference obtains—it is not because 
they are better organised—it is simply because 
they have been trained up in the belief that 
Church support and extension is something for 
which Mey are responsible—a part of the out- 
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come of religious life, which cannot be neglected 


without dishonour and guilt. The Establish 


ment, as a system, supersedes, and even frowns 
upon, this individuality of obligation, and is 
founded upon the assumption of its insufficiency 
and untrustworthiness. The Bishop of London 
will find it a difficult work to beget in the hearts 
of the classes to whom he refers that feeling of 
responsibility for the religious concerns of their 
neighbours which, when once fairly quickened 
will pour abundance into his treasury. It will 
require time and labour, tact and perseverance, 
to get rid of those self-indulgent impressions 
which the habit of expectin to be cared for, in 
place of caring for themselves and others, has 
left upon their character. He will have to labour 
long against the traditions of several centuries, 
and the effect of them upon ordinary modes of 
thought and feeling, in order to get at the 
sympathies and springs of religious liberality, 
which lie buried beneath the rubbish which, 
from generation to generation, has deen heaped 
upon them by prelatical and priestly teaching. 
He will have, in fact, to undo not a little that a 
legal provision and the parochial syatem have too 
fatally succeeded in doing. 


The right rev. bishop, and they who are assist- 
ing him, will, perhaps, listen with smiling incre- 
dulity at this strain of remark. Be it so. Facts 
will, however, be more successful in opening 
their eyes. They have started a great an ly 
enterprise. Their hearts will warm to it. Year 
after year they will derive fresh lessons from 
their successes and their failures. Year after 
year they will become better acquainted with 
the marvellous elasticity of Christian willing- 
hood, and wil] necessarily be thrown in contact 
with some of the moral impediments which a 
legal provision, and especially an inadequate one, 

resents to the evangelisation of the masses. 

hey are exploring what is to them untrodden 
ground, Following the light of a holy principle, 
they are venturing outside of the boundaries of 
a Church Establishment. May God enable them 
to do for Him what it is in their hearts to do— 
awaken Christian life in the most neglected 
corners of this vast metropolis! And, in doing 
it, we are more than satisfied that the exertions 
they will put forth, and the sacrifices they will 
endure, will, in due course, commend to their 
judgment and affections many a conclusion and 
many a mode of action, which, in the outset, 
they would have regarded as opposed, if not to 
Christianity, at least to the union of the Church 
with the State. In this, as in all other cases, “ if 
any man will do thé will of God, he shall know 
of the doctrine whether it be true.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES, 


In the two-hundred-and-twentieth number of the 
Tatler there is a humorous paper by Addison, in which 
he communicates to the public an account of his ecclesi- 
astical thermometer. First he gives its history and its 
construction. About the latter we are informed that 
the fluid for measuring was composed partly of a fiery 
spirit, which, if not mixed with the water, was apt to 
burst the vessel, and fly up in fume and smoke, and 
partly of icy water of the nature mentioned by 
Quintus Curtius, which could be contained alone in 
nothing but the skull of an ass. The former fluid 
represented the High and the latter the Low Church 
theories. The thermometer was marked as 
follows :— 

Ignorance. 


Persecution. 

Wrath. 

Zeal. 

CuHuRCH. 

Moderation. 

Lukewarmnets. 

Infidelity. 

Ignorance, 
The Church, says Addison, when it mounts to Zeal is 
not amiss, and when it sinks to Moderation it is still 
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in an admirable temper. But the worst is that When 
once it begins to rise it has an inclination to ascend ; 
so that it is apt to climb from Zeal to Wrath, and 
from Wrath to Persecution, which always ends in Ig- 
norance, and very often proceeds from it. In the 
same manner, we are , it will descend from Mode- 
ration to Lukewarmness and froth Lukewartiness to 
Infidelity, which often termifiates in Ignoranee, and 
always proceeds from ibs The glass, says Addison, 
will fall almost by the breath of a multitude 
crying Popery, and will rise in the same manner when 
the same multitude cry out in the same breath, “ The 
Church is in danger |” 

Both these events are constantly happening in our 
time; and so correctly did Addison mark his 
thermometer that it may be used without alteration 
a century and a half after it was constructed. We 
have seen in our own days how at the cry of 
Popety the Charch has sunk straight to Infidelity ; 
&#hd we now see how the ory of the Church is in 
Danger has sent it up to Wrath and Persecution. Of 
Church wrath Archdeacon Denison is a personifica- 
tion; and month by month, in the broad columns of 
the Church and State Review, this wrath finds a 
devout though angry expression. Thus this month 

he Dein of Wes'minster is told that he is not 

onest, his Ohurchmanship is jeered at, and he is 
informed that he is destroying the faith of the 
people. Next, schemes of Church comprehension 
are attacked; but the Archdeacon’s largest vial is 
reserved for the Liberation party. Archdeacon 
Denison writes, he says, to expose the working of 
thie powerful organisation,” which is a growing 
power of evil.“ The recitation of a few facts con- 
cerning the origin of the party is sufficient to work 
the Venerable writer to a pitch of fary. Its object, 
he says, is the plunder of Church property. It 
has been for some time the pretended wish of 
this body that the property so plundered should 
be secularised. They are growing bolder now, 
by increase of their numbers and influence. Mr. 


Miall and others will not now say that they 
want it to be secularised, because they have indistinct 
hopes that it may be transferred to themselves. 
We quote thie as an illastration of the manner in 
which Charch Wrath will work. Archdeacon Denison 
is a gentleman and a Christian, having, we believe. 
the glory of God before him. 


We believe he would 
not, in ordinary moodé, stain his character or his 
honout by wilfal perversion of the truth, by gratui - 
tous invention of a false statement, or by any ma- 
licious insinuation, Bat zeal in the Archdeacon is 
so hot that it is constantly mounting up to wrath, 
and then—well then, perhaps, it is best to say that 
he is scarcely, when in that state, accountable for 
his words, Whenever he alludes to the Liberation 
party he is like a mad bull, and will gore even his 
own friends, Since writing the sentence we have 
quoted, the Archdeacon, very possibly, has cooled 
down. If he has, we put it to him, as to a man of 
honour and a gentleman, whether it would not be 
most consistent with that chivalrous reputation 
which he has acquired in the Church, unreservedly 
and publicly to withdraw the statement he has 
made? At the headfof the paper of Addison from 
which we have quoted, there is a motto from Horace 
to the effect that men should not overshoot them- 
selves in the pursuit even of virtue. The Arch- 
deacon will not fail to see the appositeness of this 
quotation, and will further, we dare say, agree with 
us that men should certainly not overshoot them- 
selves in the pursuit of vice. 


Another illustration of the hich state of the ec- 
clesiastical thermometer is to be found in a letter of 
Mr. G. F. Chambers in the Churchman, concerning 
the late Eastbourne Church-rate contest. The 
scrutiny of the votes on this rate brought out the 
fact that it was carried by eighteen votes, but 
that there was a majority of forty-nine persons 
against it. This has at once sent up Mr. Chambers 
to Wrath, and from Wrath to Persecution. He writes 
that, ‘‘so disgusted were they with the tactics of 
their party, that not only did several leading Dis- 
senters fail to vote against the rate, but abtually 
voted for it“; that “intimidation of the most un- 
scrupulous kind was freely resorted to by the beaten 
party”; and that one man who was offered the 
chance of voting against it, being turned out of his 
house into the streets by his landlord.” This is 
Mr, Chambers in wrath, and we need scarcely say 
that, like Archdeacon Denison, he has invented 
every one of his facts, there not being a tittle of 
evidence in their favour. They are the charges of 
an angry, mortified, and unscrupulous partisan. 
But Mr. Chambers rises after this to Persecution. 
He says that Churchmen “ betray the most repres 
hensible inconsistency in neglecting their shop- 
keepers and patronising commercial scbismatics” ; 


that if every Churchman would systematically pa- 
tronise Church tradesmen and Church institutions 
generally, Dissent would soon find its own level ” ; 
and that in this parish (Eastbourne) ‘‘ I have reason 
to believe the trading question will henceforth be pro- 
perly worked.” Such a spirit and such writing 
carry their ou oriticlem aud condemnation, We 
are less afraid of such weapons of warfare than of 
any that can be used against us. The Swiss rifleman 
who botrowed nine ballets of the devil to gain a 
prize, shot splendidly with the first eight, but un- 
luckily shot himself with the ninth. 

We are glad that the story to which we alluded 
a fortnight ago, concerning the pressure put by 
Messrs, Watmuff, of Harden, on their worjmen to 
compel them to leave church, has completely broken 
down. A general public meeting of the inhabitants 
was held at Harden on Monday night, when the 
whole of the fects came out, and a resolution was 
unanimously passed, branding the story which has 
appeared in some Church and Tory papers as a libel. 
It is asserted, beyond contradiction, that Churchmen 
and Church boys have always worked for Messers. Wat- 
muff, and are at work for them now. Perhaps our 
Church contemporaries, who were so eager to catch 
at this story, will be just, if not kind enough, now to 
give the contradiction to it. 


The United Methodist Free Churches have just held 
their general meeting. Probably, no denomination of 
Christians has made, or is making, more rapid pro- 
gress than this. It numbers now some 70,C00 mem- 
bere, 1,065 chapels, and 415 preaching - rooms. 
The Free Churches represent Methodism as Weeley 
would probably have had it represented, if he had 
lived to our own time. They have no Legal Hun- 
dred,” and no secret conclaves. The whole of their 
proceedings are as open as those of the Congre- 
gational Union. They are animated by a spirit of 
freedom as pure as that which animates any de- 
nomination of Christians. We are glad, there- 
fore, to see their prosperity and to know of their 
success. There are many denominations, and some- 
times it will occur to one that some of them might be 
spared, but the Wesleyan churches not in connection 
with the Old Oonference are doing a very special 
and a very needed work. 


CHURCH-RATES. 


Car, SurREY.—This usually quiet village, 
situated midway between Dorking aud Horsham, 
has lately been somewhat animated on the question 
of Charch-rates. Three farmers resident in the 
parish, Mr. Edwin Butcher, Mr. Henry Butcher, 
and Mr. Jobn Dale, the two former of whom are 
Churchmen, and the latter a member of the Society 
of Friends, were summoned before the Dorking 
bench on Saturday last, for the non-payment of a 
10d. Church-rate made on the 6th of May. The 
magistrates present on the occasion were Lieut. -Col. 
Parratt, chairman, Captain Calvert, A. J. Gordon, 
Eeq., M. D., T. Grissell, Esq., A. K. Barclay, Eeq., 
and A. Powell, Esq. The churchwardens were 
represented by Mr. H. Young, of Dorking, the 
parties summoned were ably defended by Mr. 
Bennett, of Serjeants’-inn. Mr, Bowers, assistant 
overseer, deposed to the notice convening the vestry 
being duly given. Mr. Jardine, one of the church- 
wardens, prodaced the minute-book of the vestry, 
and proved the making of the rate. This witness, 
who was subjected to a severe cross-examination by 
Mr. Bennett, made several admissions showing the 
irregularity of the proceedings. It appeared from 
the warden’s evidence that ‘five persons only were 
present at the making the rate—the incumbent, the 
two charchwardens, the vestry clerk, and the pro- 
poser of the rate—Captain Langdale. No estimate 
was submitted to the vestry. It was also elicited 
that a rate for the “ordinary expenses of the 
church” was made in the previous month (April). 
The notice of the vestry stated the meeting to be 
„for authorising the incumbent and the church- 
wardens to carry out the repairs and enlargement 
of the church according to the plan of Mr. Wood- 
year.” This plan, it appeared from the church- 
warden’s admission, was by a resolution passed at a 
vestry-meeting held September 21, 1860. Subse. 
quently to this period, subscriptions tu the amount 
of 1,200/. had been obtained towards the enlargement 
and repairsofthe church. A vestry-meeting was held 
June 6th, 1862, at which an estimate of the proposed 
repairs and enlargement was submitted, and a rate of 
6d. in the pound was made. This rate was never col- 
lected. Mr. Bennett, in addressing the bench, con- 
tended that as the notice of the vestry stated it to be 
for authorising “the repairs and enlargement of the 
church,“ and as the heading of the rate set forth that 
it was for “ repairs,” the procedure was therefore in- 
formal, Again, the notice referred to a certain plan 
authorised by the vestry of 1860, which plan it ap- 
peared by the evidence of the churchwarden had been 
submitted as an estimate at the vestry of 1862, and a 
6d. rate, based thereon, had then been made. If the 
notice of vestry referred—as the churchwarden ad- 
mitted he intended it to do when he drew up the 
notice—to the vestry of 1860, then the business had 
been settled, and was buried, at the vestry of 1862. 


If, on the other hand, the notice referred to the later 
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vestry, the churchwirdens must be debited with the 
6d. rate uncollected, and the present rate was therefore 
excessive. Throughout the whole proceedings there 
had evidently been great irregularity. Mr. Bennett 
concluded his able address by reiterating the grounds 
of his objection to the rate, by formally questioning 
its validity, and by asking the bench to dismiss the 
summonses. After a few observations by Mr. Young 
and a minute or two spent in consultation by the 
bench, the chairman announced that he and his bro. 
ther magistrates had come to the conclusion that 
there bad been great irregularity in the proceedings 
and that the sumtnonses should be disthi-sed. It will 
probably be remembered by our readers that abont 
three years ago an informal order was made by the 
Dorking justices, and that this was succeeded by an 
illegal seizure, and a compromiee of the proceedings 
by the payment of coste. The lesson taught has 
doubtless not been without a wholesome influence in 
the present decision. It is surely a gratifying and en- 
couraging sign of progress when Churchmen—one of 
them an ex-churchwarden too—are found in an agri- 
cultural village bravely and victoriously resisting the 
enforcement of an invalid Church-rate. 

MACHYNLLETH.—For some years Church · rates had 
ceased to be levied in this parish, owing principally 
to the determined refusal of a few sturdy Voluntaries 
to pay rate when demanded. On the 8th inst., how- 
ever, a vestry was held at the parieh church, with a 
view to the laying of arate to remove and rebuild 
the eastern pine end of the church. After a great 
deal of a previous desultory discussion, by way of 
sharpshooting, it was finally proposed by the Rev, 
Josiah Jones, Independent minister, and seconded by 
Edward Davies, E:q., Dolcaradog :— 

That the churchwardens and others should provide for the 

estimated expenses on the Vuluntary principle, 
After not a little adverse talk on the part of some of 
the Church party, who by all means wanted a rate 
under some form, the motion was put to the meeting, 
aod carried by an overwhelming msjority. At the 
close, a vote of thanks to the rector for his conduct 
in the chair was moved by John Morgan, Esq., and 
seconded by John F. Jones, Eeq., which was passed 
unanimously. After such a decided victory, and 
especially after such an unqualified condemnation of 
the compulsory principle in religion, it is not likely 
that another attempt for a rate Will be made in this 
parish. 

BEnNONYDSET.— The trustees of St. James’s Church, 
Bermondsey, under the powers of their local Act, 
from time to time make rates for the sustentation of 
the church. The rates are made at meetings of the 
trustees, at which neither the parishioners nor the 

ress are allowed to be present, and of which no notice 
is given to any person except the trustees. At a recent 
meeting of the trustees it was decided to summon all 
defaulters on the last rate, and the summonses came 
on for hearing on Monday. Mr. Rendle, of Charles- 
street, Horsleydown, was one of the defaulters, he ob- 
jecting to pay on principle. He contended that the 
rate was illegally made, because many, if not all, of the 
trustees had not been legally appointed, their ap- 
pointment having been made in a meeting of the 
parishioners assembled ; whereas the Local Manage- 
ment Act had abrogated all the powers of the old 
vestries and conferred them on the newly-constituted 
elected vestries. Mr. Collins, clerk to the trustees, 
having been heard in reply, the magistrates considered 
the question to be of sufficient importance to warrant 
an adjournment, and they adjourned the further 
bearing of the summonses accordingly.—South Lon- 
don Journal. 


THE METHODIST ASSEMBLIES, 
WESLEYAN OONFERENCE. 


At Tuesday’s sitting of the Conference at Bradford, 
the fifty-nine candidates for the ministry were 
examined on theological subjects by Dr. Hannah. 
The result was satisfactory, and on the motion of Dr. 
Hannah, seconded by the Rev. J. Bedford, the fifty- 
nine candidates examined were unanimously received 
into full connection. When the will of the Conference 
was ascertained, the President addressed the candidates 
in kindly and solemn terms, exhorting them to follow 
the example set by the Apostles and early Christians, 
and to prepare for ordination by fasting and prayer. 
The Conference then proceeded to fill up vacancies in 
the executive of the book-room and Didsbury College. 
The Rev. William Jackson, of London, was unani- 
mously elected to the Governorship of Didsbury Col- 
lege, in the place of the Rev. John Bowers, who re- 
tires. The vacancy in the editorial department, 
caused by the resignation of the Rev. J. G. Wilson, 
was filled up by the appointment of the Rev. Benjamin 
Frankland, B.A. The Rev. Dr. Jobson was appointed 
to the office of Book Steward, in the place of the Rev. 
John Mason, deceased. The Rev. John Farrar was 
reappointed to the Governorship of Woodhouse- 
grove School. : ; 

On Wednesday the ordination service took place in 
Eastbrook Chapel, in presence of a very crowded con- 
gregation, A slightly modified form of the office {for 
the ordaining of priests in the service of the Church of 
England was then read; and each of the fifty-nine 
candidates were called upon to respond to the solemn 
questions proposed. Then kneeling, group after 
group, at the communion rails, they were ordained to 
the office of the Christian ministry by the imposition 
of hands,’all the members of the Conference standing 
up, and responding to the prayer offered by the Pres'- 
dent over each candidate. A Bible was presented to 
each, containing the autograph of the President an 
Secretary. In the work of ordination the President 
was assisied by the ex-President, the Secretary, 
the Revs, Dr. Hannah, John Scott, Wm. Shaw, 
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and some other ministers. The newly-ordained 
ministers then received the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, after which the ex-President ascended the 
pulpit, and proceeded to deliver his official charge, 
which was founded upon 2 Timothy i. 14. 

In the evening there was an open session of the 
Conference in Eastbrook, which was much crowded. 
Ia the course of the proceedings, the President, in his 
character as representative from America, addressed 
the meeting. During the delivery of this address the 
Ex-President occupied the chair. 


The President briefly adverted to the very happy cir- 
cumstances of his outward voyage, and the hearty recep- 
tion accorded to him in the United States. He stated 
that in Brooklyn, the suburb of New York, there are 
twenty Methodist churches, and in New York itself 
forty Methodist churches ; and that in one church, after 
a missionary sermon, a collection was made amounting 
to 2,000/. During his stay in New York he visited the 
Bible House, the Astor Library, and the Methodist 
Book-room. In Philadelphia, it was his responsible duty 
to address the Conference, an l, in the name of British 
Methodism, he endeavoured to make his address 
Wesleyan, Christian, pacific, and anti-slavery. He did 
not officiate in any church of the United States without 

raying for the restoration of peace, and the Divine 
23 on the Queen of England. He declared his con- 
viction that there is a hearty veneration for Great 
Britain in Republican America. He adverted to the 
great formality which marks the proceedings of the 
General Conference, and to the ceremony attending his 
own reception. A high eulogium was pronounced on 
the bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, whose 
labours were illustrated by the fact thatin four years 
the youngest bishop had only spent fourteen weeks. 8 
his own home. The report of the bishops, in which they 
were all agreed, was remarkable as declaring that the 
time had come to draw the anti-slavery line, and ex- 
clude from the church all who would not liberate their 
slaves. Five coloured ministers were introduced as a 
deputation from the African M-thodist churches, the 
darkest of whom was described as being as eloquent as 
Mr. Punshon.” In Washington, he was introduced to 
President Lincoln, to whom he addressed a few words, 
guarded, Christian, and unpolitical. Sir,“ he said, 
there are many thoughtful and praying men in Eng- 
land who are praying daily for the cessation of hostilities, 
for the bursting of the fetters of the slave, and who 
hope and believe these two results will, in the pro- 
* of God, occur together.“ For more than twenty- 
five miles he was within the roar of artillery, and saw 
hundreds on hundreds of wounded, More than 100,000 
Methodists have actually been in the war, and reckoning 
the slain, and the wounded, and the captives, more than 
half are gone, 


When he entered Canada he was impressed with the 
thought that the British sceptre covers as many acres 
of American soil as the Republic, North and South 
together. He proceeded to describe the conference in 
Toronto, and the work of Methodism in Canada. In 
the conference 340 ministers were in session. The 
meeting was next addressed by the Rev. James 
Hoeart, the President of the French Conference, who 
dwelt upon the rationalism of the French Protestant 
Churches as developed in connection with action 
recently taken by the Consistories of Paris and Nismes. 
His statements were most luminous, and the view 
presented in many respects appalling. 


On Thursday the question of appointing a minister 
to visit the Sunday-schools of the Connexion came up, 
and a resolution to this effect agreed to, the Rev. 
John Clulow being chosen. The resolution of the 
chapel committee, recommending the setting apart of 
a second minister as assistant-secretary for chapel 
affairs, was then submitted. A resolution that a com- 
mittee be appointed to consider the whole question of 
chapel affairs, and to report to the next Conference, 
was carried by a large majority. The next question 
in order was that of changes in circuits, divisions, 
and additional appointments, The secretary stated 
that there were applications for fifty-six additional 
preachers. The applications were discussed in the 
order of districts and circuits, till the time for 
adjournment came, and was resumed on Friday. 
Nearly four hours were devoted to a patient hearing 
of the cases ranged under this question. Many 
circuits ask for the appointment of home missionary 
ministers, and many others ask to be divided, so 
that the labours of resident ministers may be more 
concentrated. The sanction given by the Conference 
to many cases of this sort indicates a growing desire 


for such a modification of the itinerancy as is com- P 


patible with the genius and constitution of 
Methodism, The stationary committee then retired, 
and the addresses of other conferences, and the re- 
— to them, were read, after which the Rev. P. 

cOwan moved, and Dr. Rule seconded, a resolution 
on the subject of the closing of public-houses on the 
Lord’s Day. 

The business on Saturday was not of general in- 
terest. In the course of the proceedings Mr, Punshon 
read a statement relating to the Watering Places 
Chapel Fand, which is to be raised by himself, The 
committees have deemed it expedient to make grants 
at once, not waiting until the whole sum proposed 
shall have been raised, but not allowing the grants 
to (exceed the sum already raised. Mr. Punshon 
reported that twenty-four applications had been 
made, two of which had been declined, four judged 
to be unripe, and eighteen accepted. Grants had 
been made to the extent of 3,000. The total out · 
lay contemplated by the cases assisted would be 
17,2221,, and the aggregate number of sittings to be 

rovided 6,425. The places to which grants had 
een made were Eastbourne, Ilfracombe, Liandudno, 
Sonthbourne, Ambleside, Dawlish, Malvern, 
Keswick, Torquay, Ventnor, Filey, Matlock, Bath, 
aud others, 

The proceedings of Monday were of little more 
than denominational interest. A letter was read from 
the secretary of the Manchester auxiliary to the Bible 

J Stating that the Bible was now supplied for 


6d., the New Testament for 2d., the Gospels for 1d. 
He commended these facts to the managers of Sunday- 
schools especially. The President eulogised the 
society, and commended it to the best support of min- 
isters. The President further stated that Levi Coffin, 
of Ohio, a member of the Society of Friends, desired 
the recognition of Methodism in his efforts to promote 
the abolition of slavery. A report was then read as to 
the position of City-road Chapel. 10,860“. 178. 8d. 
have been subscribed towards securing the freehold of 
this property. It has been purchased for 9,228/. 78. 2d., 
and 600/. paid for the intervening years of the lease; 
leaving a balance of 1,032/. 103. 6d. towards the reno- 
vation of the chapel. It was stated that this renova- 
tion will be so effected as to maintain all the old cha- 
racteristics of this venerable building. The Schools 
Fund report was then read by the Rev. John Harvard, 
and accepted by the Conference. It was agreed that 
the educational allowance to ministers’ daughters shall 
be raised from 8/. 83. to 12/. per annum. The report 
of the Education Fund was also read, after which the 
Rev. John Scott urged the further visitation of day- 
schools by ministers. The venerable Thomas Jack- 
son urged the regular meeting of children, from eight 
to fourteen years of age, in small companies. The re- 
port of the Book Committee was then presented by 
the Rev. John Kirk, after which various votes of 
thanks were passed, and the Conference adjourned at 
half-past three. Of course the Sunday services at 
Bradford were an occasion of special excitement. 
UNITED METHODIST FREE CHURCHES. 

This connexion, originally formed by secession from 
the Wesleyan body, and now numbering nearly 70,000 
members, in conformity with the usages of Methodism, 
holds an Annual Assembly, not so much for legislative 
purposes, as for inquiry into the general state of the 
churches, and affording opportunities for mutual 
advice and encouragement. The Assembly is not 
exclusively ministerial in its composition, but consists 
of ministers and laymen, delegated by the several 
churches or circuits, the number of each element 
being generally nearly equal. The galleries of the 
chapel in which the assembly meets are open to all 
members of the churches and to representatives of the 
press. The assembly commenced its sittings on Wed- 
nesday week in Wesley Chapel, Prudhoe-street, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. The Rev. Joseph Colman has 
been elected President, and Rev. Marmaduke Miller 
Secretary. 

At the meeting of the Assembly on Monday last week 
the chief topic of discussion was the proposed amalga- 
mation of the United Methodist Free Churches with 
the Methodist New Oonnexion; after which the 
thanks of the assembly were voted to the Connexional 
Committee. It would seem that the proposed union 
had not been very warmly received by the New Oon- 
nexion Conference last year. The following resolution 
was, however, unanimously adopted after considerable 
discussion :— 

Union of Liberal Methodists.—That this Assembly, having 
heard the replies of the Methodist New Connexion Conference 
and the officials of the Wesleyan Reform Union, the Bible 
Christians, and the Primitive Methodists, to the resolution 
passed by the Annual Assembly of 1863, for promoting a union 
of the various sections of Liberal Methodism, reflects with 
pleasure on the course adopted by that Assembly in relation to 
this important matter, and while regretting that none of the 
communities to which its resolutions were sent has appointed 
representatives to confer with the committee authorised by it 
to meet them for the consideration of the subject, hopes that 
its efforts to advance Christian union will yet bear fruit; and 
recommends the ministers and members of the United 
Churches to continue to cultivate fraternal relations with all 
who love the Lord Jesus Christ, both theirs and ours, 

Charles Cheetham, Esq, of Heywood, was 
re-elected Connexional treasurer for the ensuing 
year, the Rev. Thomas Newton, Exeter, correspond- 
ing secretary; and the Rev. S. S. Barton, Rochdale, 
the general missionary secretary. 

At Tuesday’s sitting an increase of 700/. in the 
ordinary missionary receipts was reported. It is pro- 
bable that there would be a balance in hand of 3,000/. 
after all claims were met. It was also stated that 
2,500). was needed to meet the current expenses of the 
year. A long memorial from the North of England 
Temperance Society was then read. The memorial 
set forth the claims of the temperance cause, and urged 
that the Assembly should give it their aid and sym- 
athy. Mr. Miller remarked that out of every 
fifty or fifty-five persons who had been examined for 
the ministry, on the question being asked, were they 
abstainers, not less than forty-five replied in the 
affirmative. The memorial was then formally re- 
ceived. Mr. Boyden, of Bristol, read the annual 
addresses to the home churches, It stated there had 
been an increase of 657 members during the year, and 
in the same period they had built forty-two new 
chapels. In the evening, at half-past six, Wesley 
Chapel was again crowded by a large audience, to 
hear the Ex-President deliver the charge to the six 
young ministers :—the Rev. Thomas Oooper, the Rev. 
J. 8. Rendell, the Rev. C. Worboys, the Rev. C. 
Brewster, the Rev. G. Hudson, and the Rev. Jos. 
Mortimer, who were received into full connection on 
thé previous evening. 

At Wednesday’s sitting it was resolved that the next 
meeting of the Assembly should be held at Notting- 
ham. The tabular statistics of the Connexion were 
read, and showed that there are 254 itinerant preachers, 
an increase on the number of last year of 30, and 
11 supernumeraries, being an increase of 2; and 
3,096 local preachers—an increase of 175 as compared 
with last year. There are 4,029 readers—an increase 
of 197; 66,331 members—an increase of 657; the 
number of chapels is 1,065—an increase of 61; 415 
other preaching-rooms—an increase of 12 on the 
number of last year. 21 chapels have been built, and 
21 enlarged during the past year. The number of 
Sunday-schools is 1,145 -an increase of 57 on the past 


year. The number of Sunday-scholars is 835,553, and 
of teachers 20,754—an increase of 4,330 and 713 re- 
spectively. Of day-schools the number is 45—a de- 
crease of 3; and of scholars the number is 3,182—a 
decrease of 724; and of teachers the number is 352. 
There are 578 registered ohapels—an increase of 58; 
while 235 are settled on the model deed—an increase 
of 24, The Assembly closed its sittings on Friday 
evening. Thursday and Friday’s proceedings in- 
cluded a debate on the state of the Connexion, 
addresses at the Town-hall, and the President's 
closing address. To the end, as from the beginning, 
the proceedings of the Free Churches’ Assembly (says 
the Wesleyan Times) vindicated the breadth of its 
constitution and the freedom of its principles.” 


BIBLE CHRISTIANS, 


The Annual Conference of the ministers and repre- 
sentatives of the people denominated “ Bible Chris- 
tians,” commenced its sittings in Zion Chapel, Zion- 
street, Plymouth, on Wednesday, the 27th of July, 
and closed Jast week. Mr. W. Luke was elected 
President, and Mr. W. Gilbert was re-elected Secre- 
tary. The following are the principal statistics con- 
nected with this Christian organisation :—Itinerant 
preachers, 212; local preachers, 1,632 ; chapels, 712; 
preaching places, 320; deaths, 302 ; emigration, 507 ; 
members, 25,089 ; trial, 730; teachers, 8,026 ; scho- 
lars, 36,341; showing in the year an increase of 11 
local preachers, 13 chapels, 4 deaths, 287 members, 
218 teachers, and 1,311 scholars. Eighteen young 
men were recommended to and accepted by the Con- 
ference as candidates for the itinerancy, and were 
duly received into the Connexion. The Missionary 
Society has realised several hundred pounds sterling 
increase to its funds. All the other Connexional 
funds have a favourable increase of receipts. The 
financial returns of 400 Connexional chapels show a 
total income for the year of 6,993/. 10s. 1d., being 
1,826/. 8s. 8d. above the working expenditure, 
enabling the trustees to reduce the aggregate debt by 
33 per cent. During the year seventeen new chapels 
have been completed and opened for Divine service, 
the financial reports of fifteen having come to hand. 
Their entire cost is found to be 5.735“. 18s. 10}d., 
towards which the sum of 1,5501. 7s. 44d. has been 
subscribed, being about 27 per cent. of the outlay. 
The total receipts of the year at home and abroad 
have been 4,395“. 8% 74d., being 333/. 18s. 44d. in 
advance of the former year. The home contributions 
are 2291. Os. 8d. in advance. The report also stated 
that the present liabilities of the Society cannot be 
much reduced, nor its affairs successfully managed, 
to say nothing of extension, unless the income can be 
permanently raised to 5,000“. per annum. The pro- 
ceedings of the Conference have mainly comprised 
business of a denominational interest and religious 
services. 


THE HARDEN PERSECUTION. 


A meeting of the inhabitants of Harden, oiled 
by placards, was held on Monday night in the Weer- 
leyan Reform Chapel, “in order to give expression 
to the opinion and feeling of the inhabitants, in 
reference to the ‘ alleged rsecution’ which has 
recently taken place,” here was a crowded 
attendance, Mr. Hiram Leach occupied the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN said this meeting had been called 
by several friends of Mr. Watmuff, who felt that 
his character as a man and as a gentleman had been 
unfairly handled, and who felt, from their know- 
ledge of Mr. Watmuff asa neighbour and asa master, 
that the statements made by the press should not be 
allowed to go unchallenged. In some of the state- 
ments made by the press, the word “bigot” had 
been used, The term tyrant had also been 
applied to him; and envy and “morbid feel- 
ings’’ were also used in speaking of Mr. Watmuff's 
conduct, Knowing Mr. Watmuff personally, he 
could safely say that he had never committed one 
act of bigotry; that he was no tyrant ; and that 
envy and morbid feelings were strangers to him. 


Mr. JosePH BaAbLEV, blacksmith, in moving the 
first resolution, said his desire was to re-establish 
peace in Harden, He had been induced to take 
some part in negotiating with Mr. Watmuff ; and he 
believed he might say if any of that gentleman’s work- 
— * who had been discharged went and asked 
work they would be taken back. No doubt there 
were certain conditions ; but they were not connected 
with religion. The resolution he had to move was 
as follows :— 

That this meeting views with feelings of dee 
present disturbed state of the inhabitants of Harden, occa- 
sioned by the recent unhappy occurrences, 

Mr. Joux JEFFREY seconded the resolation. He 
thought the present disturbance had arisen from Mr. 
Watmuff's love of principle and straightforward 
conduct. Iostead of turning off the men who had 
displeased him in an underhand or snake-like 
manner, he boldly stated what his reasons were for 
parting with them. The aspersions that had been 
cast on that gentleman's character were altogether 
devoid of truth. f 

The resolution was then put to the meeting and 
carried unanimously. 


Mr. SAMUEL HustLeER, schoolmaster, moved the 
next resolution, as follows :— 

This meeting expresses its belief and full acceptance of the 
statement of Mr. Watmuff, that the recent events which have 
taken place, designated „religious persecution,” had no 
religious intention, but their motives were purely of a secular 
character. 

He said the public were asked to believe by a great 
many journals that Mr. Watmuff posted up notices 
in his mill, stating that all who attended the Church 
of England and Church schools must leave, unless 


they agreed to discontinue such attendance within 


sorrow the 
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That was entirely false; such a thing 
It was also stated that all who 
belonged to the Church would be dismissed from 
the mill, and yet it was a fact that a great many of 
Mr. Watmuff’s present hands were members of the 
Charch. The trne cause of the order which was 
given was thie—Mr. Watmuff found that certain 
parties outside were working with some of his hands 
to destroy his authority; and it was only those 
workpeople who were in communication with the 
parties outside whom he ordered 


three days. 
was never done, 


to be dismissed. He 
did not wish to mention names, but he certainly 
thought that the gentleman who had taken the 
trouble of writing to Mr. Robert Milligan, who was 
many miles distant, on the subject of this disturb- 
ance, asking him to interfere, would have effected 
far more good had he asked a conference with Mr. 
Watmufl. 

Mr. Heaton said he had no doubt every one 
would be glad to know that this had not been a reli- 
gious persecation. It was a very remarkable circum- 
stance, however, that none. of the workpeople who 
belonged to Dissenting bodies had lost their situa- 
tions. (Hear, hear.) He was very delighted to hear 
that it was not a religious persecution. 

After some further speaking, Mr. N. TAL OR 
moved and the Rev. M. A. WILKINSON seconded, a 
resolution condemning the charge against Mr. Wat- 
muff in the Leeds Mercury of ‘‘bigotry and 
tyranny.” NATHAN Tuomas, who spoke from a 
seat in the gallery, said that the foreman told him 
that Mr. Watmuff had said that hé would not have 
any workers who went to church or to the church 
schools. It was aleo resolved that a document 
embracing the spirit of the foregoing resolution 
should be prepared and placed for signature by the 
inhabitants of Harden. 


THE ENGLISH CHAPEL-BUILDING SOCIETY 
FOR SOUTH WALES. 


The annual conterence of this important institu- 
tion took place at Ebenezer Chapel, Swansea, on 
Wednesday, July 27th. There was a considerable 
attendance both of ministers and laymen. The 
chair was taken by H. O. Wills, Esq., of Bristol. 
In his opening address, the CHAIRMAN said the 
object of the meeting was to extend English preach- 
ing in the Principality. Many English and Irish 
were now utterly destitate of the means of grace. 
He felt great pleasure at the thought of having pre- 
sided at the first meeting of the society at Merthyr, 
and — it would go on better than ever. He 
hoped the proceedings would be characterised by 
great earnestness of purpose and good feeling. 

The Rev. J. Davies, of Cardiff, read a report of 
what the society was doing, which showed that it 
was going on steadily :— 

At Blaenafan a few friends commenced an English 
cause at an old malthouse. They are progressing satis- 
factorily, and have now engaged a minister. At Ponty- 

the English Church had been very for years, 
ut at the request of this society he (Mr. Davies), and a 
few others, had gone there to to persuade the 
Welsh friends, who had a beautiful chapel, but a very 
small church, either to give their chapel to the English, 
or to join them. They all agreed except two, who left 
to join another Welsh church, and now, in the new 
chapel under the ministry of the Rev. A. Jenkins, the 
church is g very favourably. At Dowlais a 
new 3 has been built, and a minister who works 
well has been settled there. They have paid more than 
3001. of the debt since his settlement. At Aberdare it 
is to be hoped there will soon Se eat At 
Swansea it is intended to build a chapel first and form a 
church afterwards; both will no doubt succeed, as that 
part of the town is increasing rapidly. Pembrey has a 
small cause oes on well, and is now connected with 
Llanelly, under the ministry of the Rev. J. James. 
Carmarthen ought to have had a chapel forty years ago, 
but it has one at last, and a good minister getting on 
well, At Milford Haven a splendid chapel has n 
commenced. The place is likely to become very 
populous. At Aberystwith it is intended to build a 
chapel immediately everything has been settled about 
the site. There is a small cause at Fabian’s Bay, near 
8 which is likely to become very important as 
the neighbourhood increases. In the lower part of Car- 
diff, near the docks, there is a small church formed; the 
only thing wanted is a chapel, and the ground for it is 
nearly settled for. Penarth, Abersychan, Maeslleck, 
and other places, require to be attended to. At the 
latter there has been a small but flourishing 
church, though the chapel, which is a freehold pro- 
perty, is now closed. 

Tuomas WILLIAMS, Esq., of Penydarren, then 

ve a statement of the accounts, which bad been 

uly audited and approved. There is due to the 
treasurer nearly 60/., the income being 260/. per 
annum. 

Dr. Rees said that Mr. Davies had omitted Tre 
degar. The Wesleyan Reformers had built a chapel 
there, and then found they could not succeed. 


They came to him, offering to become Iudependents. 


He went with Mr. Jeffreys to Penycae, and found 
there an Independent church. They were very weak for 
some two years; but since Mr. Thomas, their pre- 
sent minister, came there, the church had been in a 
very flourishing condition, Hay, Breconshire, also 
had a chapel. ings were rather dead in that 
neighbourhood. He had been there lately deliver- 
ing a lecture, and he had also preached at Maesy- 
rouen, in Radnorshire, a venerable old place, which 
was formerly in a very flourishing condition. Care 
digan also had a small cause, which very possibly 
may become very strong. 

Mr. THomas Davies, canvassing agent, said there 
was a deficiency this year, owing to the fact that 
no canvass had been done in London like the last 
year. 


Mr, Lewis, of Newport, in moving that the re- 


port be printed, said he thought it would be de- 
sirable to have ministers visiting different towns, to 
call attention to the society before the canvassing 
agent visits them, so that his object may be tho- 
roughly understood. 

Joun Crosstey, Esq., of Halifax, said that one 
thing struck him very forcibly—that so much was 
done with so little money. The society had a 
method of working very cheaply. The object of the 
society seemed to be to assist in building chapels, 
and adding to ministers’ salaries. Ifthe matter were 
understood better in London, and other parts of 
England, no doubt a great deal more aid would be 
forthcoming. He had been invited to St. Ives to 
assist at a movement, which might be an advantage 
elsewhere. One minister was engaged at a reapect- 
able salary; then others at a smaller salary were 
called to assist him. This seemed to him a better 
plan than having every minister laid down by him- 
self to live or starve. He thought it would be a 
good plan for some eminent English ministers to 
take a preaching tour through the neglected country 
districts, as he understood that had been the great 
means by which Wales had been evangelised, and 
brought to its present enlightened condition. 

The Rev. J. OC. Gattaway, of London, doubted 
whether it was well to combine the two objects of 
building chapels and helping ministers ; in England 
it was found better to keep them separate. The 
Chapel-building Society which he represented had 
assisted some fifteen places in Wales, and they were 
willing to do all they could again. The society 
had thought it better henceforth to give a loan, 
rather than grants. He thought it would be a great 
assistance to Wales. | 

The CuatrMaN said he had been to Llandudno and 
found they had two chapels there on the same site— 
the Welsh chapel on the ground floor, and the Eng- 
lish above. When there he had heard a minister from 
the north of England. At the close of the service, a 


tleman whom he found afterwards to be Mr. 


arry, the minister, came and announced the evening 
service. He was told things worked well in that 


way. 

ie. Jans, of Llanelly, thought it would be a 
good thing fora respectable layman to accompany 
ministers to visit chapels and confer with other lay- 
men about the object of this society. They had the 
day before laid the foundation-stone of a chapel at 
Park-street, Llanelly. Without any external aid, 
the church had subscribed more than 400/. and 
another 8002. to be pꝛid in five years. 


The CHAIRMAN found that ministers who were 
preaching Welsh exclusively had thrown themselves 
entirely into this movement, though they were likely 
to lose some of their most iatelligent people 
through it. 


Mr. Davies, of Cardiff, had found that the Eag- 
lish ministers in Wales were all interested in the 
movement. But he felt that unless the English 
churches at Swansea, Cardiff, and Newport woald 
take a deeper interest in it, the society could not go 
on as successfully as it ought. He was glad to state 
that the Rev. Henry Richard had promised to give 
five nights to visit some of the 2 towns on be- 
half of the society. Mr. Davies then read very 
favourable reports from all the ministers who receive 
grants from the society. All showed signs of pro- 
gress, Sabbath-schools and tract distribution were 
d ligently attended to, and several were added to 
the churches, 8 


Dr. Ress then read a letter from S. Morley, Esq., 
of London, regretting that he could not be present, 
but offering conditionally 1,000/, towards the objects 
of the society; 1001. to each of ten chapels that 
would be built within two years, and of a size 
approved of by J. Crossley, Esq. He thought ten 
chapels in two years was beyond their resources, 

Mr, Crosser ‘thought Mr. Morley would, 
perhaps, be content with five chapels in the next two 
years. The loan fund now being raised in the north 
of England would be at the service of Wales, and 
might prove a great assistance. 


Mr. Lewis, of Newport, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Morley for his liberal offer, thought it 
would be better if it took the form of a loan. 


The CHAIRMAN, in putting the resolution to the 
meeting, said he felt that Mr. Morley was a man 
raised by God to stimulate others to do good as well 
as do good himself; and we ought to be thankful to 
God for sucha man. The disposition to do good as 
well as the means is the gift of God. It was a good 
plan, he thought, to build a chapel in Swansea, 
though there was no church, Two chapels had been 
built in that way at Bristol, and they were soon 
fillei, and now have flourishing churches. 


The Rev. D. Res, of Llanelly, proposing a vote 
of thanks to the secretary and treasurer, said the 
Welsh was gradually giving way to the English, and 
they must be prepared to meet the crisis, or they 
shall lose the position which they had hitherto held 
in the Principality, 

The meeting was then adjourned till four o’clock, 
and all retired to the large schoolroom adjoining the 
chapel, to partake of an excellent cold collation 
which had been provided by the friends at Swansea. 


In the adjourned meetiog it was agreed to continue 
all the grants which had been given last year to the 
ministers connected with the society, and also to 
assist the friends at Glasbury, on the borders of 
Radnorshire, to build a chapel, by giving them 1001. 
for that object. Also a committee was formed to 
devise means for bringing the objects of the society 
before 8 tn a Wales, , secure a greater 
amount of sup sending delegates to advocate 
the claims of pes Moy , ioe : 


— 2 


RELIGION IN DENMARK. 


The correspondent of the Times at Elsinore, 
speaking of the religious habits of the Danish 


people, says :— 


I could, however, hardly go much wrong if I com- 
puted all the people who set foot within a house of 
prayer on a Sunday at something like 1,000, or scarcely 
one-fifth of the population, of which about one- 
twentieth are men. So far as my experience goes, the 
frequenters of churches do not go beyond that average 
either in the rural districts or in the capital of Den- 
mark. .... There are not many countries, I should 
think, more utterly free from religious squabbles than 
this dear old Denmark. The Reformation was brought 
in here with little resistance—none, I may say, on the 
— of the people, who only remarked that the new 
aith would not make the herrings dearer.“ Ever since 
that time Lutheranism has lain light and easy on the 
Danish race —a comfortable doctrine, which its ministers 
draw extremely mild for the believer. The only sect, I 
am told, which makes numerous proselytes is that of 
the Mormons, who, however, must emigrate imme. 
diately upon their conversion, as the peculiar application 
of their tenets to practical life would clash with the 
civil organisation of the State. Among a race of men 
so little swayed by fancy or passion, it is difficult to 
guess what can engender this predilection for polygamy, 
aid I must needs feel inclined to ascribe it to a com- 
passionate feeling of the men for the desolate lot of 
spinsters, for whom it may be thought that half a 
loaf is better than no bread.” * 

For the rest, whatever may be the causes, it annot 
be deni d that of mere outward religion there is but 
little in Denmark. Such as it is, it is a thing of the 
Sun lay exclusively. On week days every place of 
worship remains jealously shut up, so ‘oleae that 
here, as well.asat Roeskilde and Odensee, I had endless 
trouble, when 1 wished to see the cathedral, to get at 
the man who had run away with the keys in his pocket. 
The charches, even in the towns, have no warming 
apparatus, and are never heated during the long and 
severe winter, their icy atmosphere thus supplying an 
excellent pretext to such as prefer to stay away. There 
is also, properly speaking, hardly any liturgy; the ser- 
vice is very short, and the part assigned to the congre- 
gation shorter still; the rites are too plain and unim- 
pours to create and keep up the interest of any but the 

est educated worshippers. 

Altogether, if you compare one of these Danish com- 
munities—as, for instance, Elsinore—with a district of 
the same extent and importance in southern and Roman 
Catholic countries, say, Forlimpopoli, Fossombrone, or 
any of those minor Italian sees, with their bishop, 
cathedral chapter, collegiate chapter, seminary, and at 
least 300 priests, with a church, chapel, or oratory at 
every third house, a dozen convents and nunneries, as 
many lay confraternities, and an alabaster Madonna, 
with its ever-burning oil lamps at every street corner, 
unquestionably this may, by the contrast, be looked 
upon as a cold-hearted, God-forgetting coun There 
is no escaping from the fact, however, that the Danes 
are the most upright, honest, earnest, sober, and strictly 
moral nation in the world. Three days’ experience in 
the country will soon convince any unprejudiced 
stranger of the truth of this assertion. How they can 
afford to be so faithful to the law of God with so little 
aid from the minister whose business it ought to be to 
interpret and enforce it, I shall not attempt to decide. 
The Reformation has certainly here, as in all other 
Protestant countries, done away with that omnipresence 
of the mere forms of religion which beset a man in 
every Pen of life throughout the Catholic world, and 
compel him to lean on the priest from baptism to 
extreme unction. 


CHRISTIANITY IN TURKEY. 


The Levant Herald gives, as follows, the terms 
on which the missionary difficulty has been 
arranged :— 


The difference between the Porte and the Protestant 


missionaries has been a ed on a basis which, if not 
all that the latter could wish for, will perhaps, 
under the circumstances, be generally regarded as 
uitable and sati:factory. The book-stores and offices 
of the several societies have been reopened, and full 
liberty given to their agents to preach to all comers in 
their respective chapels and meeting-rooms—but not in 
the khans or other public places of Stamboul. The free 
sale of the Bible in book-stores is permitted, but not its 
colportage about the capital, nor either the sale or 
ratuitous distribution of controversial works attacking 
ohammedanism. The native converts under arrest 
are, for their own protection, and as a measure of pre- 
caution against popalar excitement,” to be temporarily 
removed from the capital to some English consular 
station in the provinces, the Porte engaging to provide 
for their families during their absence, Such, briefly 
detailed, are the terms of the settlement come to 
between the Government and Sir Henry Bulwer. The 
result is, of course, a considerable curtailment of the 
latitude hitherto enjoyed by our clerical friends; and in 
certain influential circles in England it will, for this 
reason, undoubtedly provoke no friendly feeling toward 
the Porte. But there is more to be said both for and 
against the compromise—as the arrangement clearly is— 
than we are free to indicate. This, however, we may 
remark—that the exile of the native converts wi 
generally regarded as the least satisfactory feature cof 
the settlement; at variance, as it apparently is, with 
the spirit of the firman of 1856, which abolished penal- 
ties of every sort and degree for religious profession. 
Of course we do not question the bond fides of the Porte 
in its alleged reason for their banishment; but others 
will be less just, and the act, therefore, is sure to be mis 
interpreted. If the edict of Gulhané had never been 
issued, nor the firman of Abdul Medjid been written, 
religious persecution would now-a-days be impossible ; 
and all the less tolerant, therefore, is public opinion of 
even the very appearance of oppression for conscience 
sake, On the other hand, it would be equally unfair to 
deny that the arrangements come to leave the mission- 
aries a wide margin of liberty—quite as much, in fact, 
as public feeling and the police would accord to a body 
of proselytising mollahs crusading against Christianity 
at home amongst ourselves. 


The following extract from a Constantinople letter 
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in the Times throws some light on the remarkable 
religious movement in Turkey :— 


It would seem that the movement among the Mussul- 
man population has been for some time gaining ground, 
although it is but very lately that it has attracted any 
very serious attention. Some time ago a Turk, a resi- 
dent in the capital, openly abjured his faith, and, 
together with the whole of his family, adopted the 
Christian religion. Having qualified himself for ordina- 
tion, he was received in the Church of England as a 
minister of the Gospel, and has since, under an English 
name, been preaching and proselvtising among his coun- 
trymen. No molestation was offered either to him or 
to those who assisted him in this work, 80 long as it was 
conducted unobtrusively and quietly ; but, encouraged 
perhaps by this tolerance, the missionaries in the 
capital have 1 their object in a manner which 
has attracted the attention of the Government, and is 
awakeniug in the breasts of the Ulemahs and the old 
Mussulman party that spirit of fanaticism which was 
gradually, as far as may be judged by outward signs, 
disappearing in the country. What renders the mis- 
chief greater is that the movement is being made the 
handle for setting in motion political influences, with 
the evident object of discrediting in the eyes of the 
Sultan and the country the Ministers who are now 
governing the empire. When religious enthusiasts in 
Europe hear of the summary closing and suppression of 
missionary stores in Stamboul, in contravention of the 
spirit of treaties, when they learn that the preaching of 
the Gospel in kbans and public places has been inter- 
dicted, they will not be disposed to place much confi- 
dence in the tolerant views of a Ministry under whose 
authority these restrictions and impediments against 
free religious discussions are adopted. But then it 
must be said that those critics would be arriving at euch 
conclusions in comparative ignorance of the peculiar 
difficulties under which those in authority are placed, 
and ino their over-eagerness in support of a great cause, 
and in condemnation of the means used against it, they 
will probably fail to see that a movement of this sort in 
Turkey, unless conducted with calmness, moderation, 
and tact, may cause a commotion which its authors 
would be the first to deplore. It is not many years 
since that a Mussulman abjuring his faith would have 
brought upon himself the penalty of death; that a 
Christian minister who should have ventured to intro- 
duce himself into the Turkish quarters of this or any 
other city of the empire with the avowed object of pro- 
selytism would have forfeited his life in the attempt. 
Now how different isthe state of things! We see Turks 
openly avowing themselws Christians, and going about 
with the most perfect security. With such changes, 
and the encouragement and hope they hold out, 
it is the opinion of those competent to judge, 
and who have a knowledge of the peculiar temper 
and disposition of the people of this country, that those 
who are entrusted with the propagation of the Gospel 
should remain content and prosecute their mission in a 
manner not calculated to offend the feeling and rouse the 
fanaticism of their hearers, By trying prematurely to 


promote a crisis they will surely defeat their own object, | 


and assume a eolemn responsibility. The Turkish 
authorities, in justification of the steps they have taken 
within the last few days to moderate the zeal of the mis- 
sionaries, have expressed to the representatives of the 
Powers interested in the matter that, while disposed to 
pursue a policy of religious toleration, they are bound to 
point out the danger which may be provoked by stirring 
up the smouldering embers of religious fanaticism ; and 
they have not disguised from them also the political 
capital which their opponents were striving to make 
against them. With all their indolence and apatby, 
the people of this country are rather of an inquiring 
— 4 A philosophical school on the French model has 
been springing up among a class who have taken Rénan 
(whose book has been translated and freely circulated 
among them) as their apostle. Others have joined io 
the Protestant movement, which it is affirmed num- 
bers already some few thousand proselytes. It would 

wore correct to say, however, that this new manifes- 
tation bears no definite character, the origin being reli- 
gious reform in their own faith, of which the missionaries 
took advantage further to enlighten them. So long as 
the movement is conducted unobtrusively, and springs 
out of their own impulse, no harm can be feared ; but if 


it is attempted to anticipate events for which the Turkish 


population are not yet ripe, if recourse is had to direct 
propagandism—a propagandism conducted with fanatical 
zeal, and — * the prejudices of the people — the 
end, as I have said, of the promoters of the movement 
will be defeated : for it will result either in the defeat 
of the enlightened party advocating the pee r of re- 
ligious toleration, or in a catastrophe of another kind, 
both of which it is necessary to avert. We have our- 
selves had a sad experience in India and at the Cape of 
the danger of over-zealous manoeuvres of this kind, and 
who can say that the danger would not be as great in 
this country ? 


REGISTRATION OF Bur1aLs.—The new act for the 
registration of all burials in England is priuted. 
Registers are to be kept and copies transmitted to 
the registrars of the dioceses. For non-compliance 
with this act, for every offence a penalty of 5/. may 
be imposed. The registers are to be subjected to the 
fame regulations as to searches as provided for by the 
6th and 7th Wm. IV., c. 86. A burial-ground is to 
include a vault or other place, 

New Routen Cottece AND CHURCH AT OXFORD, 
—The site of the old Oxford workhouse, near 
Worcester College, comprising five acres, barring 24 
oes (freehold and land - tax redeemed), was on 

ednesday, the 2od inst., purchased of the guardians 
of the Oxſord Incorporation” by Mr, Ambrose 
Smith, hop-merchant of that city, a gentleman of the 
Roman Catholic persnasion, for the sum of 8,000/., 
and for the purpose, it is generally stated, of erect- 
ing large buildings, incloding a college, churcb, 
priest’s house, &c.—Daily News. 

BirMincHam SohoLASTIO INSTITUTION For Sons 
OF Mrxisrzns.— Three of the pupils of this school 
have passed the late Oxford Middle-class Examina- 
tion, The friends of the institution will be glad to be 
assured of the continued advantages it gives to the 
eons of ministere. The names of the boys who have 


obtained the “ certificate of merit” are T, Collings, 


‘son of the Rev. Mr. Collings, Baptist minister of 
Gloucester; T. L. Roberts, son of the Rev. Mr. 
Roberts, Independent minister of Dorrington, Salop ; 
and A. V. Springthorpe, son of the Rev. Mr. Spring- 
thorpe, of Heptonstall Slack, Yorkshire. 

Darn OF MR. GEORGR Orror, or Hackney.— 
Mr. George Offor died at his residence at Grove. 
street, South Hackney, on Friday, after a long illness, 
Mr. Offor in early life was an active member of the 
Nonconformist body, and took a leading part in the 
political affairs of the east end of London. He was 
known in the literary world as a biographer of John 
Bunyan, and a careful editor of his works, and also 
as the author of several pamphlets upon the relations 
of Church and State. He had been for many years 
one of the justices of the peace for the county of 
Middlesex. 

A PnAsk oF GERMAN RATIONALISM.—There is a 
great stir at present among the clergy of the Gtand 
Dachy of Baden, owing to the publication of a book 
by Professor Shenkel, which has caused no little 
astonishment even in freethinking Germany. The 
volume bears the title of Character Bild Jesu,” and 
professes to give an historical representation of the 
life of Jesus, About 150 of the clergy of the duchy 
have signed a protest, calling on the autkorities to 
dismiss Professor Shenkel from his present office in 
the University ; but a counter-movement has been 
got uo by his friends on the other side, and the pre- 
vailing opinion is that the professor will not be 
removed, but will continue to be allowed to prepare 
candidates for the clerical office, The attempt made 
in this book is to account for all the miraculous events 
of the Gospel by the theory of myths. 

BROTHER IGNATIUS.—The brethren of the Eng- 
lish Order of St. Benedict,” who established them- 
selves at Norwich in the spring of this year, bave 
been very quiet of late. Indeed it is understood that 
the number of monks has been slightly reduced. 
There are still, however, nine or ten monks in the 
monastery, and the discipline of the order is strictly 
maintained. Brother Ignatius has been very urgent 
of late in his appeals for money, and por Mie Sapir 
are being handed round in Norwich with the view of 
assisting him and the order. The Rev. E. A. Hill- 
yard, Rector of St. Laurence, Norwich, and chaplain 
of the workhouse, has been admonished by the 
Bishop of Norwich for administering the sacrament 
to the monks at his church, and in a fashion suggested 
by Brother Ignatius. 

CHARGE OF PLAGIARISM AGAINST A SCOTCH 
MINISTER. —Charges have been preferred before the 
Established Presbytery of Glasgow, against the Rev. 
Wm. Porteous, minister at Iunellan, for plagiarism. 
He is charged with having printed a memoir of the 
Rev. Jobn Johnstone, assistant-minister at Red- 
gorton, the thoughts, language, and substance thereof 
being knowingly, wilfully, and furtively appropriated 
by him from a memoir of the late Rev. Wm. Archer 
Butler, by the Very Rev, Thomas Woodward, M.A., 
Dean of Down; and with having circulated a sermon 
entitled The New Creation,” the thoughts, lan- 
guage, and substance of which were knowingly 
taken, in whole or in part, from two sermons by the 
late Rev. W. A. Butler, and from a lecture by the 
late Rev. F. W. Robertson, of Brighton. There are 
other charges against him, and he is to appear at the 
next meeting of the Presbytery, in September, to 
answer them. 

A New Mortara Casz.— The Opinione, of 
Turin, of the 3lst ultimo, publishes a letter from 
Rome, in which an account is given of the kidnap- 
ping of a Jewish boy by a priest. Michael Coen, 
aged ten, is apprentice to a ehoemaker, living at 
No. 13, at the bridge Quattro Capi. A few days 
ago, the letter affirms, a priest went there to get a 
pair of shoes mended, and bid the shoemaker send 
them home to him by the boy; but, as if thinking 


better of it, he added, * No, 1 had better wait for them, 
and accompany the boy, who otherwise might lose 
his way.” He did so, and in due time the shoes 
were handed over to the boy, who was ordered to 
accompany the priest, but instead of going home, 
the latter went straight to the Catecumeni,“ and 
left the boy there, who protested in vain, and with 
tears and cries asked to be sent home to his master 
or parents, The latter were soon apprised of the 
affair, but all their efforts to have their son released, 
or even to see him, were vain, The Israelite com- 
munity at Rome complained to the authorities, but 
as yet without success, 


A New DIsQuaLiFICATION FOR DiIssENTERS.—Is 
it essential to the existence of the Establishment that 
none but Episcopsliacs should have charge of pri- 
soners in our gaols? The authorities at Shepton- 
Mallet oom to think so; since, in advertising for 
a guard for the House of Correction, they announce 
that ‘‘ candidates for the situation must be members 
of the Church of England.” In virtue of what sta- 
tute, or of what principle, is it that Dissenters are 
diequalified for filling so humble, and so exclusivel 
secular, a post as that of a gaoler? It is not that 
they have hitherto shown themselves unfit to be 
trusted ; for we believe that some of the best guards 
already in Shepton-Mallet Gaol are Dissenters, and 
others have even been pensioned off for long and 
good service. The innovation is, we assume, the 
result of the appointment of a new governor ; but, 
whoever may be responsible for the offensive an- 
nouncement, it will be necessary to put a stop to 
such petty encroachments on the rights of a large 
class of the population, — The Liberator. 

PROTESTANT ALLIANCE—INTERNATIONAL Con- 
PETITION. —About a year ago the Protestant Alliance 
offered a number of money prizes, amounting in all 
to 235/., in sums ranging from 50/. to 5/., for the 
best answers in a written examination on Dr. lsaac 


— 


Supremacy of the Pope.” The examination, which 
was widely r was open to all young men 
under twenty-four years of age, in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, and took place on the 15th of 
January last, in the cities of London, Bristol, Man- 
chester, Edinburgh, and Dublin, the questions to be 
answered being in all places the same. From the 
decision which has just been announced it appears 
that out of upwards of a hundred competitors fifteen 
have received prizes, the highest three being the 
following: — Ist priz>, 50“. and gold medal, to Wm. 
Park, 3, Abbey-street, Armagh; 2nd prize, 402., to 
Charles Jerdan, M.A., Porteous-place, Dalkeith ; 
3rd. prize, 307., to Hu h Llovd Hughes, 14, Angel- 
terrace, Islington, London. Ireland thus carries off 
the first prizes, Scotland the second, and England the 
third, Of the total sum of 2352,, 1002. goes to Scot- 
land, 80“. to England, and 551. to Ireland. Six of 
the prizemen are Scotch, seven English, and two 
Irish. 

CLERICAL DoMINANCY IN EpinspurGu.—It ia diffi- 
cult to say to what depth of degradation Edinburgh 
will be permitted to sink in connection with the 
clerico-police-tax. The city property has been 
bonded for the city clergy ; the town council has 
become such that the best men, either Dissenters or 
Churchmen, cannot be induced to go into it ; rouping 
scenes, in which thousands of the inhabitants meet to 
sympathise with the persecuted, and by which the 
peace and character of the city are seriously endan- 
gered, are of frequent occurrence ; the courts of law 
are 80 distrusted that in this matter Dissenters suffer 
any amount of injustice rather than enter them; tho 
magistrates and their act are so despised that reepect- 
able auctioneers will not sell their poinded goods, 
brokers will not buy them, and no respectable citizen 
will touch them; and now it seems that, having 
twice failed to effect a sale in Blair-street, the police- 
chambers are to be turned into an auction-room. 
The police have much to answer for in connection 
with previous sales for behoof of the city clergy; by- 
and-by, however, if the cells of their office are to be 
made receptacles fur the goods of plundered Dis- 
senters, and their chambers to be devoted as an 
auction-mart to dispose of the spoil, the citizens may 
begin to ask themselves whether the police are the 
servants or the masters of the city, and whether 
Establishments got up at the expense of all sections 
of the public are to be made effective in the hands of 
one section to victimise, persecute, and rob the others, 
—Caledonian Mercury, 

IurograxrT CHURCH-RATE DeEcIsion.—The case 
of Fry and Greata v. Treasure came before Dr. 
Lushington on Wedneaday last in the Arches Court 
for decision. The plaintiffs were tho churchwardens 
of Cheddar, Somersetshire, and on the 6th of February 
letters of request were opened from the diocesan court 
of Bath and Welle, authorising the Oourt of Arches 
to hear the case, involving the payment of a Church- 
rate, Subsequently Mr. Fey withdrew from the suit, 
only one churchwarden being left to continue it. The 
point for the court to decide was whether one church- 
warden could proceed in a case originally instituted 
by the two, when one had peremptorily refused to 
proceed further, and had taken the proper legal means 
of doing so by withholding the proxy which the court 
required in every care. The Queen's Advocate (Sir 
R. Phillimore) defended the course which had been 
adopted. Dr. Lushington, in delivering judgment, 
said the question he had to decide was whether one 
churchwarden, there being two, could go on with a 
suit, and whether there was any power to compel 
the co-churchwarden to proceed against his will. He 
had taken great pains to inquire into the matter, but 
he found no cases which bore upon the issues now 
raised. It had been urged that churchwardens were 
a corporation, but he could not find any definition of 
that term, and he held that it was altogether too 
vague to define the duties which were imposed upon 
them. He was of opinion that one churchwarden 
under the circumstances could not proceed. It might 
he competent to a court of common lew to compel 
the recusant churchwarden to join, but he did not 
understand that he possessed that power. He must 
declare for the protest, with costs against Mr. Greata, 
the proceeding churchwarden. These were very 
painful cases, and he regretted extremely that the law 
was not altered to meet the constant changes with 
regard to Cnurch-rates. Mr. Bennett, of Serjeants’- 
inn, Fleet-street, was Mr. Treasure’s attorney, and 
Mr. Gosse, of Deans’-yard, Doctors’-commons, his 
proctor. 


Religions Intelligence. 


Lowxsrorr.— At a meeting of the members of the 
Congregational church, held on the 28th ult., it wes 
resolved to invite the Kev. D. J. Evans, of Lewis- 


ham, to become their pastor. 


Hypr.—The Rev. Thomas Robinson, B.A., of 
Lancashire Independent College, has accepted the 
unanimous iuvitatiou from the Congregational church, 
Union-street, Hyde, to become their pastor, and will 
commence his stated labours on the 14th inst. 

Mipnicut Meeting MovemENt.—Oo Tuesday 
evening last, August 20d, a meeting was held in the 
neighbourhood of Shoreditch. Seventy-two poor 
unfortunates present were provided with refreshment, 
and the Gospel was faithfully proclaimed to them. 
The majority who attended seemed deeply impressed 
by the servicer, Applications from those desirous 
of giving up their degraded life are being made 
continually at the office, 5, Red Lion · square, W. C. 

Sxipron.—Tte Congregational chapel has been 
enlarged by placing the organ in a recess, and the 


Barrow’s celebrated and elaborate ‘Treatige on the whole building hag been painted and decorated, 
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the cost amounting to 450“. An effort has been made 
by the church and congregation to raise the amount, 
in addition to clearing off 1502. of debt. Previous 
to the opening services 500“, had been raised. The 
remaining 1001. was obtained at the opening services, 
The Rev, G. W. Conder, late of s, preached én 
the Wednesday evening, and Professor Newth, of 
the Lancashire Independent College, on Sunday. 


CLos Nd or SurrEY CHAPEL.—The abovesanctuary 
has been closed, and will remain in the hands of 
c'eaners and repairers for the space of six weeks, 
until the middle of September. The Rev. Newman 
Hall and Mrs. Hall have left for the continent. A 
committee hag been formed to provide the expense 
(some 700/.), so that the reopening may take place, 
if possible, free of debt. 

Dewssury.—On Sunday week, the Public Hall, 
Dewsbury, which has been altered, decorated, and 
made suitable and comfortable for a temporary place 
of worship (to contain about a thousand persons) 
was opened for Divine service by the Rev. E. H. 
Weekes, formerly for eleven years in Dewsbury, 
recently of Manchester, and who has again resumed 
his ministry in this town. The internal transforma- 
tion of the building was greatly admired, the 
attendance at the opening services was very large 
and encouraging, and the audiences apparently much 
interested. 

STRAID, IRELAND.—On Tuesday, Augn:t Ist, a 
deeply interestiug meeting was held in this place to 
celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of the settle- 
meot of the Rev. James Bain as pastor of the Inde- 
pendent church. Upwards of 300 persons sat down 
to tea, aiter which Mr. Bain introduced the 
business of the evening by a few brief remarks in 
review of his twenty-five years of labour in this 
hamlet among the mountains. The meeting was 
ably addressed by the Rev. Messrs, Kelso, Shut, 
Stirling, and Fletcher. Could the friends in Eng- 
land witness that meeting and see the triumphs of 
Congregationalism in connection with Mr. Bain and 
his church, they would be convinced that Jreland 
only needs the right agency for an abundant harvest 
to be reaped. The church numbers upwards of 130 
members, and the Sabbath-school nearly 200 scholars. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL, SouTrHEND. — The 
anniversary services in connection with the above 
place of worship were held on Sunday, Jaly 3lst, 
sermons being preached by the Rev. Alfred 8. 
Ricbardson, On the following Tuesday, tea was 
provided in a spacious marquee erected near the 
chepel. A very numerous gathering of people 
assembled to partake of it. The Revs, J. H. Wilson, 


Thomas Hayward, John Foster, John Curwen, Dr. 


Bland (of Indiana), and Alfred 8. Richardson 
addressed the meeting. Mr. William Stafford, 
newly appointed as an evangelist for Southend, was 
introduced to the people, and the determination to 
build a new and large chapel was thoroughly dis- 
cussed, The proceedings were very animated and 
highly satisfactory, and it is hoped that this will 
be the last anniversary of the present chapel. Large 
promises of help have been deny given, and the 
congregation confidently expect to commence their 
building operations early in next year. 

MoNKWEARMOUTH.—The Rev. W. Parkes, who 
for eight years has been pastor of the Independent 
Chapel, Dandas-street, Monkwearmoutb, having 
accepted a call as minister of an Independent 
congregation at Blackburn, Lancashire, a farewell tea 
and public meeting for the purpose of presenting him 
with a parting testimonial was held in the chapel 
on Tuesday night. After tea, Andrew Common, 
E q., occupied the chair, and was supported by the 
other Independent ministers of Sunderland, and a 
number of friends. The chairman said it was 
pleasing to koow that Mr. Parkes was about to 
enter upon a wider field of labour and usefulness, 
and that he was leaving the church with the esteem, 
affection, and confidence of all. The removal was 
not occasioned either by misunderstanding or un- 
pleasantness, as was shown by the large attendance 
of members of the church and the testimonials they 
were about to present to him. In the name of the 
church, the chairman presented Mr. Parkes with a 
purse of gold. The Rev. W. Parkes, iu accepting 
the present, manifested considerable emotion; aud, 
after explaining his reason for leaving his present 
pastorate, thanked the members sincerely for the 
present, and also for the kindly feeling and forbear- 
ance they hed showed him. The Revs. H. Angus, 
J. Barker, J. C. Geikie, W. Shillito, aud others, 
afterwards delivered short addresses, 


BEESTON HILL CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL, LEEDs, 
—The interesting ceremony of laying the founda- 
tion-stone of this building took place on Wednesday 
afternoon, in a plot of ground adjoining the Beeston- 
hill Day and Sanday-school, which, in its sacred and 
secular operations, has been successfully carried on 
for some years, The necessity for the erection of a 
chapel in this neighbourhood had its rise in the 
evangelistic efforts of the churches worshipping at 
East parade and Queen-street Chapels, Leeds. 
Sunday-schools were first established, the one in 
connection with Quaeen-street Chapel being at 
Hunslet Moor-side, on the Dewsbury-road. Subse- 
guently the schools became preaching - statione, and 
the result is now sought to be united in the forma- 
tion of an organised church. The style of architecture 
adopted is the Italian, though somewhat freely 
treated, as is evident from the adoption of spire, 
turret, and transept gables. There will be sittings 
for about 700 persona, The architect is Mr. William 
Hill, of Albion-street, Leeds, and the total cost, we 
Nr. will be about 2,800. A hymn having 
Taler Mr. Jawetk puooeeted te lay” the stone i 

cnder, Mr. Jowe e y the 0 
the usual way, under which, in an hermetically- 


sealed bottle, were deposited the coins of the realm 
and some newspapers. The stone also bore a suitable 
inscription, setting forth the fundamental truths of 
Congregationalism, and also stating the causes which 
had given rise to the erection of the building. Mr. 
E. Baines, M. P., then addressed the assembly, con- 
gratulating the neighbourhood on the success of the 
labours which had been put forth at Beeston-hill 
and Hunslet Moor-side. A tea-meeting was after- 
wards held in the schoolroom, and subsequently a 
public meeting took place. Mr. E. Baines, M.P., 

resided, and the meeting was also addressed by the 

ev. E. R. Conder, and other ministers and gentle - 


men. 


STaPLEHURST.—The Congregationalists of this 
town held their anniversary meetings on Monday 
and Tuesday, the lst and 2ad inst., aud, as usual, 
the gatherings were very large. On Monday after- 
noon vehicles of varied kinds might be seen arriving 
from the parishes around. The chapel was crowded, 
and an attentive audience listened to a discourse from 
Romans v. 1, 2, preached by the Rev. T. B. Hart, 
of Dover. A tent nearly 100ft. in length had been 
erected by kind permission of T. B. Hudson, Esq., 
who, with his wonted liberality, had granted the 
use of his spacious meadow, which adjoins the vil- 
lage. In this tent, which had been suitably decorated 
with flowers, shrubs, mottoes, and flags, about 650 
persons were supplied with tea. The evening ser- 
vice was also held in the tent, at which about 800 
persons were present, The Rev. W. Grigsby, of 
Whitfield Tabernacle, London, preached from Pro- 
verbs xvii. 22, A merry heart doeth good like a 
medicine.” After the sermons collections were 
made on behalf ofthe Pastors’ Retiring Fund. On 
Tuesday the children of the chapel school were 
treated to an afternoon's recreation, in which they 
were joined by their teachers, parents, and friends. 
Tea was served to about 300 children and 150 adults, 
making an aggregate of 1,100 in the two days. Ad- 
dresses, hymns, with votes of thanks to T. B. 
Hudson, Esq., for the use of his pleasant grounds, 
and to others; also to the Rev. E. Balley, their 
respected resident minister, who had presided over 
the assembly, and a verse of God save the Queen,” 
closed the day’s enjoyments. 

ConGrreGaTionaL CuurcH, EastBouRNE.—The 
first anniversary services in the above place of worship 
took placa on Wednesday, the 27th ult. In the 
morning the Rev. Newman Hall, LL.B., preached an 
eloquent and impressive sermon from Pealm Ixxii. 6, 
* He shall come down like rain upon the mown 
grass.” In the evening a public meeting was held, 
the Rev. A. Foyster in the chair. Addresses were 
delivered by the Revs. N. Hall, LL.B.; Andrew 
Reed, B. A., St. Leonard’s; W. Porter and H. 
Stewart, of Hastings; R. Hamilton, of Brighton; 
and J. Kennedy, M. A., of Stepney: In continuation 
of the anniversary services, sermons were preached on 
Sunday last, the 31st ult., in the morning by the 
Rev. E. Mannering, of London; and in the evening 
by the Rev. J. Kennedy, M. A., of Stepney. We 
understand that the anniversary collections amounted 
to 51/. 15s. 10d. Since last anniversary the sum of 
4012, 23. 5d. his been obtained towards the building 
fund, making a total of 2,059/. 7s. 9d., and reducing 
the debt to 910/. 4s. 3d. In addition to upwards of 
4001. collected for the building fund, the ministry has 
been supported, a Sunday-school of 150 children 
called into existence and sustained, various useful 
societies originated, and all without coercing a single 
individual for a single peony piece. We call special 
attention to these facts at a time when the entire 
parish is thrown into a ferment in consequence of an 
effort to raise about 125/. by means of a IId. Church- 
rate. Incalculable injury is done to religion by the 
compulsory method of raising funds for religious 

urposes, and that it is a method as unnecessary as it 
is Objectionable must be obvious, if we only consider 
the facts and figures now placed before our readers 
in connection with Pevensey-road Congregational 
Church,—LZastbourne Gazette. 

Hesuam, Essex, New ConGReGATIONAL CHAPEL 
AND SCHOOLROOM. —I[n this quiet village, near Saffron 
Walden, a new Congregational chape!, in place of the 
old one, and a new schoolroom, were opencd on 
Tuesday, last week, The erection of the former 
was mainly owing to the bequest in 1863 of 1,000“. 
by Mr. Edward Sandford, of Bollington Hall, to- 
wards the building of anew chapel. Another sum 
of 5004. was left to be invested and the interest 
applied towards maintaining the chapel when built. 
A neat marble tablet in the new building com- 
memorates the munificent bequest. The chapel and 
schoolroom have been erected from the plans of Mr, 
Jasper Cowell, architect, &., 5, Tyndale-place, 
Islington; the builders are Messrs. Tioday and 
Clayton, of Cambridge. The style of architecture is 
mixed, approximating more to the Norman. The 
chapel is capable of affording accommodation for 
about 500 persons; and altogether presents a very 
commodiors and substantial aspect. Tue schoolroom 
is also intended for a lecture-room, and for adult 
classes, &c., its dismensions are fifty-three feet by 
twenty-two feet. The total expense of chapel and 
school is estimated at 1,390“. Against this there are the 
following amounts: 1, 000l. and 154. interest left by 
the late Mr. Sandford; subseriptions (including a 
donation of 50/, by Messrs. Wells and Perry, of 
Chelmsford), 2164 18. 6d. ; subscriptions promised, 
781. ; the collestions in the afternoon an evening 
amounted to upwards of 307, A cheque for 10“. was 
also announced from John Dixon, E:q., of East 
Hanningtield. A large number of persons from 
the surrounding districts were present at the 
opening services, and among the ministers who 

Services were 


rt in Were the Revs, T. B. 
V. BA, of F elk; 5. Davis, 


of Stanstead ; W. Cuthbertson, B. A., Bishop Stort. 
ford; Winspear (Wesleyan), Bishop Stortford ; J, 
S. James, of Newport; Carpenter, of Clavering ; 
Maidment, of Little Hadham; J. C. Rook, of 
Thaxted ; Norman, of Castle Camps; Barnard, of 
High Easter; H. Allon, of Islington; Hames, of 
Barkway ; Hardman, of Takely; Wood, of Saw. 
bridgeworth; T. Hook, of Chelmsford, &. The 
afternoon service commenced at two o’clock; the 
chapel was very much crowded. The Rev. J, §, 
James, of Newport, read the lesson and offered up 
an applicable and heartfelt prayer. The Rev. W, 
Cathbertson, B.A., offered up the dedicatory prayer, 
A very excellent sermon was preached by the Rev. 
H. Allon, of Islington, from John i. 4, In him was 
life; and the life was the light of men.“ Tho service 
being concluded, those present adjourned to the 
schoolroom to partake of tea; a large tent accom. 
modating those whom the school would not hold. J, 
Perry, Esq., of Chelmsford, presided. The evening 
service began at 6 p.m. The Rev. D. Davies read 
the lesson and offered up prayer. A most impressive 
discourse was delivered by the Rev. T. Hook, of 
Chelmsford, from 2 Cor. xii. 9, My grace is suffi- 
cient for thee: for my strength is made perfect in 
weakness. Collections were made after each service, 
amounts of which we give above, 


Dunepin, New ZEALAND. — The foundation. 
stone of the first Congregational church in the 
flourishing town of Dunedin, the capital of Otago, 
a town which now has a large population, was laid 
on the 22ad of March by his Honour, J. H. Harrie, 
Esq., the Superintendent. The proceedings com- 
menced by a hymn being sung, after which the Rev. 
D. M. Stewart engaged inprayer. This concluded, 
the Rev. R. Connebee came forward and handed 
to his Honour a silver trowel, on which the following 
inscription was engraved :—‘‘ Presented to the Hon. 
John Hyde Harris, E:q., Superintendent of the 
Province of Otago, on the occasion of laying the 
foundation-stone of the first Congregational church 
in Danedin, 22nd March, 1864. The Rev. R. 
Connebee then addreseed his Honour, and explained 
the principles and doctrines of Ludependents, and 
read a description of the proposed building. A 
bottle containing the journals of the day, a memo- 
rial on parchment with the names of all connected 
with the church and the building, and some coins, 
was then put into the receptacle prepared for it, and 
the stone was lowered into its place. His Honour 
then spread some mortar in the usual fashion, and 
declared the stone daly laid. He said that for him 
that day would have more than ordinary interest, for 
he was brought up in the midst of Iudependeney, 
and that faith was hallowed to him. He paid a 
compliment to the zeal and the ability of the Rev. 
R. Connebee, and expressed a hope that he would 
be spared for some time to labour as a faithful minis- 
ter, and to be useful in his generation. A prayer 
was then offered up by the Rev. J. Parsons, and a 
blessing concluded the ceremony. A soirée in con- 
nection with the same church was held in the evening 
at the Odd Fellows’ Hall. The room was quite full, 
and a considerable amount of interest was shown in 
the proceedings. In addition to several ministers 
and leading cit'zens, bis Honour the Superintendent 
was present; Mr. J. Bathgate occupie! the chair. 
The Rev. R. Connebee read a report, which stated 
that there were about 105 members and 100 Sunday- 
school children, and that more than 1 0U0/. had been 
promised towards the new building. His Honour the 
Superintendent referred to the great changes that 
had taken place in Danedin during the last fourteen 
years, when he first landed. At that time, the spot 
on which they were was a swamp, inhabited only 
by wild fowl, and covered with flax. There were 
not above fifty or sixty houses; and one place of 
worship was more than sufficient for all the require- 
ments. In fact, it was better able to contain those 
attending than the eight churches were now. He 
fel: great satisfaction at knowing that in a few 
months there would be an additional place of 
worship. The Rev. Messrs, Stewart, Parsons, and 
Fraser also addressed the meeting, after which a 
collection was made, and the meeting terminated. 
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Correspondence. 


THE EXETER ELECTION. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Deak Sin, —The Exeter election is over, and the re- 
sult will doubtless be followed by much crowing of poli- 
tical bantams, and other cock-a-doodle-doos who believe 
in the Conservative reaction. But the real secret of Mr. 
Coleridge’s failure was his utter unsoundness on the 
Church-rate question, That gentleman refused to pledge 
himself to total, immediate, and unconditional abolition. 
His hobby was that Church-rates shou'd still be levied 
on all persons who were not proved to be Dissenters by 
some means to be defined by law. This would still give 
the right of compulsion, of seizure of the goods of Epis- 
copal defaulters, of sale by auction of all goods thus 
seized, of prosecution in the courts of law, &c., Ko.; iu 
short, it would retain the worst features of the compul- 
sory system in their application to all men not proved to 
be Dissenters. Nothing could shake Mr. Cole- 
ridge’s adherence to this method of dealing with Church. 
rates. The result is that he is beaten by a majority of 
twenty-six. Any candidate equally unsound on this 
vital question would meet with the same fate. It is of 
no use for Mr. Coleridge, or any other gentleman, to 
contest Exeter in the Liberal interest, with this flaw i 
his Liberal creed. With parties so evenly balanced in 
the old city, a defect like this will be sure to induce 4 
sufficient number of men, who form a part of the back 
bone of Liberalism in the community, to ab-tain from 
voting. Mr. Divett, the late respected and lamented 
member, was thoro up ry on the Church- 
rate question. Hence the men who feel strongly on that 
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point had a right to expect that no one should have been 
asked to succeed Mr. Divett who did not come up to his 
standard of genuine Liberalism. They were galled with 
the idea of being put back in the national legislature on 
thie great controversy. 

We are glad that the Exeter election bas happened 
just now. It may teach the Whig Government a lesson. 
Lea ing politicians and Liberal committees may learn 
the fate which awaits their candidates in many other 
constituencies besides Exeter, if those candidates hesi- 
tate or boggle over the Church-rate question. In most 
of our boroughs, and in some of the counties, there are 
many electors (quite sufficient to decide a close contest) 
who will not vote for any man who would reverse the 
majorities so often obtained in the House of Commons 
in favour of a satisfactory and final settlement on this 

oint. 

' Had Mr. Divett been living, and had he been Lord 
Courtenay’s opponent, Mr. Divett would have been re- 
turned by a small but respectable majority. The policy 
of the men who stood aloof, and to the last declined to 
vote for Mr. Coleridge, was in our view a righteous one. 
The time has come when such a stand must be taken and 
adhered to, without flinching, through evil and through 
good report. It will bring all trimmers and hesitators to 
their senses. The result has proved that Mr. Coleridge 
did not conciliate a single Conservative by his scheme of 
settling Church-rates, but he alienated many staunch 
Liberals. Tories are seldom led away from their party 
allegiance by the ‘‘ herring trail“; but genuine reformers 
are often justly exasperated by such efforts to catch Con- 
servative votes. 

Mr. Coleridge’s plan of settling the Church-rate ques- 
tion is exposed to fatal objections :— 

1. Its acceptance by Dissenters would lay them open 
to the charge of being animated by a mere regard to the 
question of a few shillings more or less in or out of their 
own pockets. They would virtually declare that they 
cared nothing for the principle involved, provided 
they were exempted from its operation. 

2. It ignores the fact that a large and rapidly inereas- 
ing number of Liberal Churchmen are as decidedly op- 
posed to compulsion in religion as are the most ultra 
Dissenters.“ Many clergymen (among others the High- 
Church Mr. Bennett, of Frome) object to Church-rates ; 
but Mr. Coleridge would leave all men, not proved to be 
Dissenters, to the operation of the system as now prac- 
tised, which would clearly be gross injustice to thousands 
of earnest and zealous Episcopalians of every school of 
theology. They believe Church-rates levied by compul- 
sion to bea source of scandal and weakness to the Church. 
Why should they be compelled to suffer this wrong? 

3. The retention of the worst features of the present 
method of enforcing payment, so far as Churchmen are 
concerned, would be a great hardship to them, especially 
in the present divided state of the Church. The incum- 
bent might be a Colenso or a Pusey, and the Episcopal 
ratepayer might be a devoted Evangelical who never 
darkened the doors of the parish church, yet he would 
be compelled to pay to ministrations that his soul 
abhorred. 

4. Besides, Mr. Coleridge’s plan of *‘ ticketing Dissen- 
ters” has been more than once rejected and denounced 
by all parties in the House of Commons. It has been 
pronounced there by decisive majorities an utterly im- 
practicable and unsatisfactory suggestion. It was really 
an insult to the intelligence of the Dissenters of Exeter 
to ask them to accep: this stale and rejected scheme, 

5. The Dissenting portion of the Liberal body bave 
clearly a right to demand that a measure, the necessity 
of which has been affirmed by repeated majorities in the 
House of Commons, should not be burked in the forth- 
coming general electior. In this conviction thousands 
of Churchmen share. We will be no parties to putting 
back” this question. This would be aiding the Con- 
servative reaction” most effectually. The position we 
have gained we ought not in common justice to be asked 
to surrender, and they who would compel us to do so 
must take the consequences of their impertinence. On 
no account will we allow the fruit of past triumphs to 
be taken from us. The only possible settlement of this 
question is total, immediate, and unconditional aboli- 
tion; and the man who is not up to that mark shonld 
never be brought forward. Let Lord Palmerston, Mr. 
Brand, the secretary of the Reform Club, and all so- 
called Liberal committ*es, learn in time the important 
2 lesson which the Exeter election should teach 
them. 

Yours as ever, 
NONCON DOWN WEST. 
August 5, 1864, 


THE LIBERAL PARTY AND THE DIS3ENTERS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin, —The Libsral party has just lost a seat at Exeter 
under circumstances which, I hope, will excite general 
attention. Some time ago, Mr. Coleridge expres-ed his 
intention of becoming a candidate for the borough. He 
was then informed that his views on ecclesiastical ques- 
tions did not meet with the approval of the Noncon- 
formist body. Notwithstanding this, he persisted in 
his intention, and when a vacancy occurred by the death 
of Mr. Divett, became a candidate. The result is, that 
instead of Exeter returning one Liberal and one Tory, it 
now returns two Tories. Thirty years ago it returned 

y large majorities two Liberals. The cause of the ap- 
parent reaction is simply the ‘‘old Whigs” of the 
bcrough do not seem to be able to acknowledge the ad- 
vance of political principles which has taken place dur- 
ing the last thirty years. They have chosen to ignore 
the Church-rates and other questions, and the is:ue is 
that they find themselve:—nowhere. : 
„What is a Liberal? Is he a man he, on the most ris- 
ing aud important questions of the day-viz, the 
ecclesiastical questions—votes always with Mr, Disraeli 
and Lord Robert Montagne? Is he a man who is a 
quarter of a century behind Lord Palmerston, Earl 
vussell, and Sir George Grey? The Jas'-named men 
are not advanced Liberals; but Mr. Coleridge calls him- 
selt a Liberal, and yet cannot follow such leaders! 

there is a mock and spurious Liberalism now rising 
which ought at once to be checked. It is repre:entet 
by such persons as Mr. Beresford Hope, who is now cu'- 
ivatiog Stoke-on-Trent; Mr. Akroyd, who is now cul- 
tivating Halifax; and Mr. Coleridge, the rejected of 
Exeter, From all such men may we be delivered! If 
We are not, we shall see the true Liberal party wrecked 
and almost abandoned. 

I believe that the Exeter election is the first of any 

which has occurred since the announcement 


of the electoral 2 of the Dissenters. The Exeter 
Whigs chose in this case to forget the just claims of the 
Nonconformist body. They receded thirty years in 
order (for what reason I cannot imagine) to secure a 
Coleridge, and having returned a Courtenay, who, 
although a Tory, will vote exactly as Mr. Coleridge 
would have voted. Mr. Hope and Mr. Akroyd would 
do the same. Their professions of Liberal principles 
are simply a sam. Whenever such men appear, they 
should be at once told that the Liberal party cannot 
agord to be split in twain for the sake of gratifying their 
personal ambition. They should seek congenial con- 
stituencies, and profess themselves to be what they 
really are—Tories of the most crimson type. 

I thiok a debt of thanks is due to the staunch Exeter 
Dissenters who have pointed this moral, 

Yours faithfally, 
A LIBERAL. 
August 8, 1864. 


THE EVANGELICAL CLERGY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


SIR. —Some time ago you inserted a letter from the 
Rev. C. Nevile relating to the now celebrated sermon 
of Mr. Spurgeon on Baptismal Regeneration. I do not 
know whether any notice has been taken of this letter 
in your columns, but it appears to me that, for the sake 
of many who may have heard with respect and admira- 
tion of Mr. Nevile’s sacrifices in the cause of truth, the 
statements conthined in his letter should not be allowed 
to be entirely disregarded. 

And first, I would examine the imaginary case that 
Mr. Nevile suggests. The unfortunate youth whom he 
describes is no doubt one example out of many. Still I 
would suggest that he is unfortunate quite as much 
from his own want of decision, and regard for what is 
right, as in the circumstances which surround bim. 
Surely Mr. Nevile cannot seriously mean that the mere 
assurance of a bishop, or any one, however elevated in 
station, ought to convince any properly-educated young 
man that black is white; and yet that is the conclusion 
to which Mr. Nevile’s argument apparently leads. I 
know that all, and especially young men, are apt to 
be led by others, yet I cannot but think that the defence 
which Mr. Nevile sets up for the men is the severest 
condemnation of the system which these very men 
support. But the gravest part of the evil is un- 
doubtediy the fact alleged by Mr. Nevile, that in after 
life, these same men, being in many cases convinced 
that the Jesuitical explanations of common words which 
they received from the highest spiritual authorities in 
the land are as dangerous as they are untrue, still con- 
tinue to hold the offices which they could only receive 
on the strength of declarations which they do not 
believe. Now, Sir, I quite agree with Mr. Spurgeon 
that for any simple-minded, honest man to act thus in 
matters of daily life would be an atrocity. How much 
more so, then, when the matter in regard to which the 
deceit is practised is the worship and ministry of God! 
How can a minister who feels, as Mr. Nevile allows 
that many do, that he is holding his preferment on false 
pretences, stand up rightly and tells his hearers, 
Speak ye truth one with another” ? 

bir. Nevile’s excuse for smothering all the difficulties 
and remonstrances of conscience is simply that to yield 
to conscience would be temporal ruin. Suppose for a 
moment that it would be so. What tben? Did that 
argument retain the 2,000 ministers who seceded in 
1662. If that argument had been considered sound and 
well-pleasing in the sight of God, the page of history 
would have possessed no long roll of martyrs who freely 
gave up all they had, even to life itself, that they 
might not dishonour God. But I reply, also, that 
[ do not believe that ruin or starvation would 
follow. Privation and suffering might, aud doubt- 
less would, in many cases, be the result; but are 
the clergy of the Established Church alone to be exempt 
from the common lot of humanity? 1 do think Mr. 
Nevile is somewhat unjust and capricious, but I can only 
account for it by supposing that his knowledge of the 
clergy is such that he feels that they are incapable of 
endurance. If the young men who belong to the class 
from which the ranks of clergymen are chiefly recruited 
are so incapable of getting their living iu any other way 
they are unfortunate indeed. 

But Mr. Nevile alleges, moreover, that he or any 


| clergyman is forbidden by law to get his living in any 


other way. I am no lawyer, but I am informed by a 
friend who is, that the last statute on the subject which 
virtually repeals all former oues, explicitly forbids all 
clergymen having cure of souls from exercising certain 
trades, &c., thus implicitly allowing all clergymen who 
have not cure of souls to exercise any calling they like. 

In conclusion, I would remark that I entirely differ 
from Mr, Nevile as to the effect of Mr. Spurgeon’s 
sermon. I believe it has done more good than any other 
one publication on the subject. I know that some, I 
believe very many clergymen, and others who ought 
to examine the subject, and have never done it, have 
had their attention called to it by this sermon of Mr. 
Spurgeon’s ; and I rejoice that a man in Mr. Spurgeon’s 
position, whose sermons are read iufinitely more widely 
than any political pamphlets, should have felt it his 
duty to preach and publish such a sermon. 

I would suggest, too, to Mr. Nevile that instead of 
contenting himself with lecturing the Dissenters, be 
should entreat the Evangelical clergy of the Church of 
England, to whom it is owing that that Church sur- 
vives to this day, to withdraw from their equivocal 
position, dishonouriog as it is to God and injurious to 
the nation. It may be true—it is true—that their 
position is a national sin; but they are a part of the 
nation far more influential than the Dissenters, and 
they are consequently far more responsible to God for it, 
to say nothing of the fact that they alone profit by it. 

J am, yours truly, 


M. S. ALDIS. 
Cambridge, August 2, 1864. 


POPULATION OF THE CONFEDERATE 
STATES. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

DEAR Sm, — The Congress of the Confederate States 
has recently issued a Manifesto to foreign Governments 
declaring ** the principles, the sentiments, and the pur, 
poses by which they have been and are still actuated,’ 
which appeared in extenso in the Times of last Thursday. 
With the arguments and appeals put forward in that 
document, I do not propose to deal, On one sentence 


only I venture to offer a few remarks, The Manifesto 
says :— 
„The world must now see that 8,000,000 people, 
inhabiting so extensive a territory, with such varied re- 
sources and such numerous facilities for defence as the 
benignant bounty of nature has bestowed upon us, and 
animated with one spirit to encounter every sacrifice of 
ease, of health, of property, of life itself, rather than be 
degraded from the condition of free and independent 
States, into which they were born, can never bo con- 
quered.” | 

In reading this passage, I was puzzled to account 
for the assumption that there are eight millions of 
people resolved — as it is said in another sentence— 
to die freemen rather than live slaves”; and I am still 
at a loss to account for the statement consistent with a 
regard to truth. It is manifest from what has been 
quoted that the Confederate Congress cannot mean to 
include in the eight millions” of free men” the 
3,608,157 slaves, which at the date of the last census 
were part of the population of the seceded States. But 
if alone we take the white population of the seceded 
States, it will be found to fall very far short of the 
alleged eight millions, as the following table will show :— 


ae Whites. 

Virginia a 0 1,097, 373 
North Carolina 679,965 
Tennessee aaa 8 ... 359,528 
South Carolina si * 308,186 
Georgia : 55 * 615.386 
Florida 81.885 
Alabama 520.444 
Mississippi 407.551 
Louisiana .., 354,245 
Texas in 450 415,999 
Arkansas 331,710 


Total ‘ae oe 5, 672,272 

Deducting the population of Arkansas, which has, I be- 
lieve, voted itself back into the Union, and of Western 
Virginia, which of its own free will has elected to become 
an independent State united with the North, we have 
then a population of only five instead of eight millions, 
or three-eighths less than is claimed by the Confederate 
Congress. How this enormous discrepancy is to be ac- 
counted for is a mystery, unless we are to suppose that 
the Legislature at Richmond felt warranted in claiming 
as subject to their sway, Missouri, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, and Delaware, which, though Slave States, have 
never passed an ordinance of secession. Or, did the 
Confederate Congress suppcs? that the civilised 
world“ would accept their statistics, exaggerated for a 
purpose, without a thought of inquiring into their uc- 
guracy ? 

That Congress claims to speak on behalf of“ eight 
million people.“ If allowance be made for the great loss of 
life during the three years and a-half of this deplorable 
war; forthe Union sympathies of a larger portion of the 
inhabitants of Louisiana and Tennessce, and of a wajority 
(as is admitted by the Richmond Examiner) of the popula- 
tion of North Carolina, the Southerners resolved to 
die free men, rather than live slaves,” cannot be fairly 
reckoned at more than four millions, or one half of the 
alleged number. 

No doubt the right to freedom is not to be measured 
altogether by population, and the smaller the number 
of Confederates, the greater their gallantry in resisting 
the attempt to bring them again under the Federal 
yoke. But these are not sufficient reasons to justify an 
attempted fraud on *‘ foreign Governments” and“ the 
civilised world” in an official document issued by au 
assembly which must have been fully cognisant of the 
real facts of the case. 

I am, Sir, yours, &e., 


FREE SOIL. 
London, August 8, 1864. 


RETIREMENT OF THE REV. THOMAS MANN. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin, —A week or two ago I received a letter from 
Cowes, Isle of Wight, infcrming me that the Rev. T. 
Mann was about to retire from the public duties of the 
ministry, and to resign the charge which he had held 
for more than forty years. He was settled in auother 
place before going to Cowes, so that he must have been 
in our mini:try nearly half a century. In the letter 
referred to it was mentioned that Mr. Mann’s congrega- 
tion wished to present to him a pecuniary testimonial on 
his retirement, but as they were neither numerous nor 
rich, they hoped to be aided by friends at a distance. 
Then came a very natural question—Could J help them? 
Could I procure from any of our richer co-religivnists a 
few contributions towards their object ? 

It would afford me great satisfaction to be the means 
of doing this. I cannot, however, afford the time to 
make direct personal applications for the purpose. I 
shall be much obliged, therefore, if you will allow me 
through the medium of your journal to cast” a few 
grains of bread-corn on the waters,” in the hope that 
they may be found” after a few days (not many ”), 
coming up in the form of paper or gold—a transforma- 
tion it will be very pleasant to witness, 

It is just forty years this month since I went to my 
first charge in the Isle of Wight. I have been inti- 
mately acquainted with Mr. Manu all that time. His 
nawe is not that of a great popular preacher— a James, 
an Adkins, ora Guthrie; jubilee testimonials, or retir- 
ing gifts, to such men, ae find contributors through- 
out the country, Mr. Mann, however, tas worked well 
in his own sphere, and his labours are not unworthy of 
recognition. He has published several very useful 
books, practical and devotional, which have had their 
circle of readera, and have not been without result. I 
would particularly mention, however, and call atten- 
tion to the fact, that Mr. Mann devoted himself, in a 
most remarkable manner, to the case of foreigners cal.- 
ing or detained at the port of Cowes, From the num- 
ber of Germans he found among these, be set himse'f 
to study the German language, aud acquired the power 
not only of conver-ing with them, but of preaching to 
them, in their own tongue. His efforts to benefit poor 
German emigrants detained at Cowes, were recognised 
in the highest quarter, so that our friend was associated 
(if I mistake not) with some from Osborne in di-pensin 
the royal ut, I wish I could put into the hands © 
those to whom I mike this appeal my friend's little book 
entitled, My German Schools and Schoolmasters,” It 
is an account of the circumstances by which he was le 
to interest himself in the il ty to study their 
language, and to seek their welfare, It narrates hig. 
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interviews with Dr. Steinkopff, the assistance he ob- 
tained in preparing to hold German services, the success 
of these attempts, the interest of the Germans in them, 
with various facts connected with individuals, interviews 
with the sick, marriage-services, letters, hymns, and 
other matters deeply interesting. I will append to this 
letter some of the testimonies 
interest of the work, and the ess of the author’s 
labours. I am sure if the book was in the hands of 
some of our friends, they would readily aid Mr. Mann's 
people in making up their proposed parting gift to the 
retiring pastor. 

I shall be very glad if this letter should induce any, to 
whom a few pounds or a guinea or two are no object, to 
send me a contribution to be forwarded to the committee 
at Cowes. The rich have many friends.” Popular 
men have troops of such, who can easily raise for 
them hundreds or thousands of pounds. A compara- 
tively unknown humble worker may be equally worthy 
of some kind ition, but it is not so easy to gain 
the ear and move the hand in such a case. If the im- 
pulse of any, on readi this, is to put the hand in the 
pocket, or to take the cheque-book from the drawer, I 
should like to be allowed to say to such, Follow that 
impulse; do so at once: you may forget all about it 
when you have put down the paper, and got engaged 
with other things.” . 

My friend Samuel Morley, Esq., gives me, to begin 
with, 25“. Of course I don’t expect many such sums, 
and I trust my mentioning this one will not obstruct 
lesser contributions. 

Lam, &c., 
T. BINNEY. 

Upper Clapton, N. E., August 8, 1864. 


P. S. The following testimonies to My German 
Schools and Schoolmasters, by Mr. Mann, will, I think, 
interest many :— 

A deeply interesting record of the labours of a Congrega- 
tional minister allhonour to him * 
God grant him a rich mea ure of success.“ The Record. Lon- 
don newspaper. It reveals a soul willing to encounter, and 
determined to overcome, a serious difficulty for the good of 
others.“ P Times and Naval Gazette. Most in- 
teresting in — and peculiarly so to me:—for I, too, have 
always felt greatly interested for German emigrants.”—The 
Rev. G. Prothero, A.M., rector of Whippingham; and the 
author's ted associate in unrecorded labours. ‘‘ To the 
end of life, I hope you will be able to retain the delightful 
impression which remembrance of such sceues is calculated to 

roduce.”—The Rev. T. S. Crisp, President of the Baptist Col- 
ege, Stokes Croft, Bristol. Pounds instead of shillings 
should mark the satisfaction with which I have perused the 
touching details of your German Schools and Schoolmasters.’ ” 
—Herr Oarl Ahlteldt, Professor of Languages, Ryde. ‘The 
little book has excited so much interest, that it will give 
—— to have copies to present to friends—for which I beg 
enclose postage stamps.”—W. Wilson, Esq., Sherwood Hall, 
Nottinghamshire. 


SUNDAY DRINKING AND SUNDAY CLOSING. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Dan 818,—An inquiry has been commenced to 
ascertain whether either in Scotland or in the Isle of 
Man, one death has occurred from Sunday drinking, 
since the Sunday Closing laws have, in those places 

vely, came into operation. Many during that 


res 
period have occurred in England. A list of them is pa 


being prepared, and if your readers will kindly forward 
such cases as they become acquainted with to the 
Sunday Closing Offices, at No. 7, Bowlalley-lane, Hull, 
they will be added to it. The following is from The 
Slain in Liverpool during 1863 by Drink,” written by 
tig J. Jones, a Congregational minister in Liver- 
pool :— 

InQuEsTs.—February 10th.—On the body of ——, 28 
years of „ said to be a widow of a captain, who 
resided at the house of —, forthe last fortnight. On 
Saturday evening she went out, and afterwards took 
home two seafaring men, but no drink was taken into 
the house that —＋ On the following morning Mrs. 
— tbe d , and a Mrs. ——, drank a quart of 
ale amonget them. Between five and six o'clock on 
Sunday evening Mrs. —— found the deceased lying on 
the floor of an upper room, as she thought ina fit. On 
Monday e found her still lying on the floor, 
and then found she was dead. A post-mortem examina: 
tion was made, from which it appears that excessive 
drinking was the cause of her death, and a verdict to 
that effect was returned. 

October 3rd, on the body of ——, 32 years of age, a 
coachmaker, who resided at ——. The deceased, who 
was a person of intemperate habits, had complained of 
a pain in his side for the last nine or ten years. 
Sunday morning he went home drunk, and went to bed. 
He was found dead in bed some hours afterwards, 
Verdict, ‘* Died from excessive drinking.” 

November 14th, on the body of ——, an “‘anfortunate” 
who lived in a house of ill-fame in ——, She was 
greatly addicted to intemperance, was drunk on Sunday 
night, and was found dead in bed on the following day. 
A post-mortem examination showed that death was the 
result of excessive drinking, and a verdict to that effect 
was returned. 

December 19th, on the body of —, widow, who 
resided with her son, a ship-bread baker, in ——, It 
appeared that deceased was fond of drink when she 
could get it. On Sunday evening she was intoxicated. 
and about two o'clock the following morning was found 
by her son lying upon her face dead upon the floor of 
her bedroom. post-mortem exan ination showed that 
the cause of death was asphyxia, from excessive drink- 
ing, and a verdict to that effect was returned. 

ecember 28th, on the body of a painter, 31 years of 
age, who resided in ——. He was greatly addioted to 
intemperance, and went home very drunk between 
twelve and one o'clock on Sunday morning. He vomited 
very much, and became something like sober, but an 
hour or two afterwards his wife observed ‘‘a great 
change come over him,” he sank rapidly and died about 
six o'clock the same evening. Verdict, Died from 
excessive pny a 

May 13th, on the body of ——, a flagger, who resided 
in——. On Saturday night last he had been out drink- 
ing, and his wife brought him home at twelve o'clock 
the worse for liquor, and left him in the kitchen. She 
then went to a neighbour's house, and returned in about 
an hour, when she found him at the bottom of the 
cellar-steps in u pool of blood, with a severe wound on 
the back of his head, life being quite extinct. It was 
evident the unfortunate man had fallen down the steps, 
and the 1 returned a verdict of ‘‘ accidental death.“ 

June on the body of ——, infant daughter of 


have met with to the | had also 


—. Ths mother of the deceased, who keeps a dis- 
reputable house in——, was out on the spree on Sunday 
night, got drunk, and went home about eleven o’clock. 
A neighbour took her the deceased, cautioning her to 
be careful as to how she treated it, as she was drunk. 
Subsequently a girl living in the house with ——, who 

been out, went — about twelve o lock, and 
knocked for admittance, but found the door bolted 
inside, and no one answered her. She got in at the 
window, and found —— asleep on the sofa, with the 
deceased by her side, with her arm across its body and 
her breast covering its face. The woman took up the 
child, but found it was dead, with froth at the mouth 
and nose. The jury returned a verdict of manslaughter 
against the woman. 

Thus Sunday drinking works death, and if such are 
the terrible results in one town in one year, what must 
they be in all England year by year? Such are the 
fruits of the Sunday liquor-traffic. Yet an honourable 
member declares that he is promoting the good morals 
and comfort of the whole community,” by voting for its 
continuance ! 

When the United Towns’ Association of Licensed 
Victuallers expressed to Mr. Roebuck their approbation 
of his course in opposing Sunday closing, he avowed in 
reply that his purpose in doing so was to aid, so far as 
he could, the good morals and comfort of the whole 
community; and that it was a source of great ‘* satis- 
faction” to him that he was at the same time 1 
so important and respectable a body as the licen 
victuallers. f 

No statesman is to be envied who can glory in 
supporting the Sunday liquor-traffic, 

hanking you, Sir, for kindly inserting this letter in 
your journal, 
I am, yours very truly, 
EDWARD MATHEWS, 


Travelling Secretary of the National 
Sunday-Closing Association. 


Sheffield, August 5, 1864. 


THE TONIC SOLFA SYSTEM. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformust. 


S1z,—In your issue of Wednesday last, I find a letter 
from the Rev. John Curwen, relative to a concert I 
had the honour to conduct at the Crystal Palace on 
Wednesday, the 27th ult., in which he takes occasion to 
find fault with mein regard to certain things said to 
have been stated in the public announcements of that 
concert. 

In reply thereto, may I venture to request the 
insertion of the following:—The Rev. J. Curwen 
states that in the newspaper advertisements and in 
handbills all over the town, he has seen the announce- 
ment of a Tonic Solfa Concert at the Crystal Palace to- 
day.” This is simply aninaccuracy. Nohandbills were 
issued, and therefore could not have been seen ; and the 
bills that were issued by me did not contain any such 
expreesion. Truly the large posters issued by the 
Crystal Palace Company did state that fact; but with 
these I had nothing to do, and did not see them till mid- 
day on Monday. Neither for these, nor for the news- 

r announcements, am I therefore responsible. 

ut will the Rev. J. Curwen be good enough to define 
his terms? What is it to solfa? Could not Mr. Hullah 
and his pupils call themselves solfaists as well as those 
taught by the Rev. J. Curwen’s letter notation? And 
what is a tonic solfaist? Might not the Lancashire 
sight-singers, with hosts of others, adopt that fuller 
title, in common with Mr. Curwen, and my coadjutors 
and pupils, those who use my music, in which the 
tonic line or space is shown to the eye throughout the 
music, and from which the various intervals are counted, 
even as the Rev. J. Curwen teaches in his books of 
instructions—way not they in all justice adopt the title 
if they so choose? 

I therefore see noimpropriety in so calling the concert 
of the 27th, though certainly it was not called so by me. 

The Rev. J. Curwen also says, that the words relating 
to the terms of admission state one shilling, ‘‘ as usual,” 
the inference which the Rev J. Curwen wishes to be 
drawn from the said words as usual” being, as I sup- 

„to convey to the public the idea that I wished it 
o appear that this was not the first concert of the kind 
we had held. I beg most distinctly to deny that any 
such words appeared in any of the bills issued by my- 
self or by the Crystal Palace Company. He may 
possibly have seen them in the newspaper advertise- 


On | ments, but then they would refer to the fact that Wed- 


nesday isan ordinary one-shilling day, and therefore the 
term, as usual.” With regard to ‘‘ misleading the 
public,” I have only to say that the public” have been 
so long and so well acquainted with the name of W. 8. 
Young in connection with Crystal Palace and other 
popular concerts, that it would be quite impossible to 
mislead it. Will the Rev. J. Curwen permit me to asx 
him where he obtained the information that the con- 
cert of this day is intended to be a demonstration of 
what the dotted-line system can do rather than the tonic 
solfa method”? Does not the Rev. J. Curwen know 
that there are thousands of tonic singers, singers who 
use the tonic principle in interpreting music from the 
established notation, who never learnt his letter nota- 
tion? Is the tonic principle a new thing? Let his own 
works reply. Of what, then, has the Rev. J. Curwen to 
complain? Simply, we presume, that we did not use 
his letter notation on Wednesday last, but preferred 
music printed upon that plan which, as he so kindly 
says, has been introduced by myself, and which we con- 
sider as great an improvement upon his letter notation 
as was his improvement upon Miss Glover’s tetrachordal 
method. 

The Rev. J. Curwen, moreover, in the early days of bis 
musical career used to tell us that his method was the 
easiest stepping-stone to the established notation, and 
was not intended to supersede it, Now, however, he 
considers its study so unimportant as to make optional 
~ old-notation requirements of his certificates of pro- 

ciency. 

Let it, however, be distinctly understood we have no 
233 with the tonic solfa method; we believe, as ever, 
that it is the best initiatory process for a learner, but 
consider that so soon as he has inastered it, he should go 
on to apply its principles to the established notation. 
Apologising for trespassing so much upon you, 


Iam, &o., 
W. S. YOUNG. 
3, Wood-street, Spitalfields, August 8, 


DR. LIVINGSTONE’S EXPEDITIONS, 


The Poona Observer, of June 21, contains an 
account of a visit paid on the preceding day to the 
Free Church Institution in Poona by Dr, Living. 
stone, who was at the time the guest of his Excel. 
lency the Governor of Bombay, at Daporee. We 
take the following from its columns :—Dr, Living. 
stone arrived about eleven o’clock, accompanied by 
Captain Leith, and was received by Mr. Gardiner 
the missionaries, Major Candy, Mr. Ross (Presby. 
terian chaplain), several officers, and other gentlemen, 
Mrs. Mitchell, Mrs. Gardiner, and several other ladies 
were also present. Dr. Livingstone examined some 
of the classes, and afterwards the young men 
belonging to the institution, being assembled in the 
large room to the number of some hundreds. Mr. 
MITCHELL introduced the illustrious traveller as one 
with whose fame they were familiar, and whose 
well-known work they had seen. In reply to a 
request from Mr, Mitchell, that he would give his 
opinion as to the prospects of South Africa in regard 
to its fatare civilisation and trade, 


Dr, LIVINGSTONE stated that those prospects were 
not nearly so bright now as they had been when he 
arrived with the expedition at the mouth of the 
Zambesi river in 1858. 


They procured the assistance and countenance of the 
Portuguese Government, and an order to its subordi- 
nates to give them every aid and support. The harbour 
was a remarkably fine one, and everything promised 
well when they made their first expedition up the river. 
They found the neighbouring country thickly peopled, 
and some caution was required to avoid any demonstra- 
tion, lest they should be attacked from the banks with 
the arrows of the natives, who knew no Europeans but 
the Portuguese, and were not disposed, from what they 
knew of them, to give strangers a very friendly recep- 
tion. When they came down, however, they found that 
these hostile feelings had disappeared, and that they 
were well received. The expedition was sent out by the 
English universities, and accompanied by the excellent 
and devoted Bishop Mackenzie, who was so regardless of 
his own comfort, that there is little doubt he lost his life 
thereby. The Portuguese had long carefully excluded 
all other Europeans from the country; he himself had 
obtained access to it on a former occasion by entering it 
from the south and coming down the river, when they 
could not for very shame compel him to go back. Thi, 
was in 1856, and on his return two years later the expi- 
dition was allowed without difficulty to enter the 
country, as just stated. On ascending the river, several 
cataracts were encountered, which Dr. Livingstone had 
not seen when he came down. On this account they 
took the direction of the Shiré river, aud ascended the 
beautiful valley of that name. It contained a thick 
population, flourishing villages, and fine cultivation. 
Above was an elevated plateau some thousand feet above 
the sea, which strongly resembled the Deccan, except 
that it was covered with trees and grass, and which, like 
the valley, contained a large population. But about that 
time the Portuguese sold a quantity of firearms and 
ammunition to one of the tribes, to be paid for in slaves. 
The tribe, thus armed, swept the whole neighbouring 
country like a scourge, killing the men in the villages 
and carrying off women and children into slavery. / This 
produced a terrible famine, in which large numbers of 
the survivors perished; and the fine valley of the Shiré 
was transformed literally into a valley of bones. Whole 
villages were found without people ; it was impossible to 
walk half a mile without seeing a skeleton lying by the 
way, and you might open the door of a hut and find 
skeletons lying inside—sometimes two side by side, with 
a little skeleton between them. On another expedition 
they ascended the main stream of the Zambesi, passing 
thirty-five miles of rapids, and reached Lake Nyassa, 
which was 270 miles long and 60 or 70 wide. Above 
it was a range of hills, which proved when they had 
ascended it to be avother plateau or table-land nearly 
4,000 feet high, extending for many miles, and filled with 
villages and cultivation. The government was of the 
patriarchal form, each village being entirely independent 
under its own head man or chief. They had no 
central government, and each chief had t» be nego- 
tiated with separately. In one respect there was a 
great contrast to this country, for there were slaves in 
every village chained up and working for their wasters. 
They were inhabitants of other villager, who had been 
kidnapped and brought into captivity. They were held 
by acollar round the neck, to which a long stick was 
attached, and they were thus secured for the night, or 
when made to travel pushed along by the proprietor, 
who held the other end of the stick and followed. Many 
of the slaves were quite little children, whose pareats 
probably had been killed, for Dr. Livingstone did not 
believe that their mothers sold them. Their houses 
were like those made by the poorer natives of this 
country in the villages. In reply to various questions, 
Dr. Livingstone, who seemed good-naturedly desirous to 
satisfy the curiosity of those present, stated that the 
cultivation by the African natives was very goo’, though 
it was entirely carried on with hoes. 24 were very 
industrious, and whole families worked in their gardens, 
which were often very large; mev, women, and vhildren 
all together, an infant in addition being sometimes seen 
deposited under a hedge. They grew beans of all kinds, 
pumpkins, maize, and rice, but not wheat or grain. 
Cotton they grew, span, and wove themselves. They 
had no trade, except occasionally in tobacco, nor any 
idea of money, and they had to carry with them on — 
expedition a large quantity of calico, glass beads, an 
brass wire, for purposes of trade; and here also * 
were liable to disappointment, for if the g'ass bea , 
were not of the kind in fashion among the ladies o 
the villages, you were done—they would nut be taken on 
any account. They had no ides of letters, nor ever - 
quired any. Reading appeared to them a sort of wite 6 
craft ; and they often amused themselves with the chiels 
by writing a word in large letters and sticking it 2 
when one by one the members of the expedition Won 
whisper it, without previous consultation, into the ear “ 
the chief, who felt an ever new surprise at the accom 
pl shment. The people on the coaste were of the aoe of 
type, but with much variety of head and feature, 11 : 
must by no means be supposed that they all resem 4 
the negroes outside the tobacconigts’ shops in Englan i 
As a rule they all had what we should call rather flat 
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noses, They, however, considered the noses of Euro- 
peans too sharp, and he (Dr. Livingstone) was not pre- 
pared to say which opinion was right. He thought that 
by establishing a permanent British settlement, by gra- 
dually opening trade among them, and the introduction 
of missions, their condition might be improved ; but the 
occurrences he had described had for the present done 
much to hinder any measures of the sort. 

The boys rendered thanks with a round of very 
hearty applause, and Dr. Livingstone left to visit one 
of the girls’ schools belonging to the mission, He 
subsequently paid a visit to the Poona College, in 
the Neutral Lines, and heard some of the Sanscrit 
reading. In the afternoon Lady Frere held a recep- 
tion, to which all the ladies and gentlemen in the 
station were invited to meet Dr. Livingstone. 


THE WEATHER AND THE HARVEST. 


Tun Home Countizs.—Another week of splendid 
weather has enabled considerable progress to be made 
with the harvest, and a large breadth of corn has 
been cut, and some portion carried. Nota drop of 
rain has fallen, and so far nothing has occurred to 

revent the corn being cut and carried in the finest 
and driest condition. The reports as to the probable 
yield vary with the character of the soils referred to ; 
but the general tendency of the accounts isunquestion- 
ably favourable. On good strong land the crops are 
decidedly an average, but on light, poor, and badly 
drained soils the plant is thin, and the effect of the 
long-continued drought is evident. Taking this dis- 
trict as a whole, the result would seem to be more 
favourable than might have been expected, consider- 
ing the unusually dry character of the season. In- 
deed, it will probably be found that, as regards the 
grain crops, the influence of the drought has been 
overrated. Springs, ponds, and watercourses are 
drying or dried up, and in many instances cattle 
have to be driven a considerable distance for water, 
or water drawn for miles, Of grass, in the usual 
sense of the word, there is, so to speak, none, the 
blade, such as remains, being completely dried up. 
Turnips and mangolds are already suffering, and 
unless a marvellous change takes place very speedily, 
these crops must fall wofully short. The effect of 
this upon the stock of meat in the country will be 
most disastrous.— Sussex Advertiser. 

NoTTINGHAMSHIRE. — During the past week 
farmers have been very busy with harvest work 
in this county, and the crops have been secured in 
excellent condition. On the best heavy lands the 
yield of wheat is spoken of as likely to be abundant 
and the quality gocd. The barley crop varies con- 
siderably. Mangolds and turnips are very bad crops, 
and will scarcely be worth gathering. The pastures 
were, perhaps, never worse, and there are very 
slight prospects of a supply of winter keep. 

LINCOLNSHIRE.—The dry, warm weather which 
has prevailed of late has ripened the corn crops 
rapidly, and with the present week reaping will 
have commenced in all parts of this county. There 
are many and various reports as to the probable 
yield of the wheat crop; the majority of accounts, 
however, agree that the yield, although not approach- 
ing that of last year, will be at least up to the 
average, 

Tun Mrp.anp Covunties.—In Worcestershire 
and the ‘vale of Gloucester corn-cutting is general, 
and partially on the Cotswold Hills and in Hereford- 
shire, Although the wheat is thin in places 
there is a good crop elsewhere, and we may, on the 
whole, look for a full average crop. Barley, the next 
grain in importance, is better than wheat, and is, in 
fact, one of the best crops grown for some time past. 
Beans, on the other hand, are a very bad crop, the 
worst grain crop grown this year. Spring beans are 
blighted, short in the straw, and thinly podded. 
Peas and oats are a good average crop. Vetches 
failed a good deal in the winter. Seeds very bad. 

Tux Nortuern Countizs.—In a letter to the 
Times, Mr. J. H. Turner, land-agent, Richmond, 
gives the result of his observations as to the crops of 
1864 in the northern counties. Taking into con- 
sideration the exceptional character of the spring and 
summer, his report on the whole is favourable. The 
wheat crop will be backward, and he believes it 
will turn out below an average, but he says it is too 
soon to give an opinion as to the extent of the de- 
ficiency. Oats, he thinks, will prove an average crop, 
and barley and beans a full average, which we sup- 
pose means rather over the general average. Potatoes 
are also looking well. Turnipe, however, are a failure, 
the seed in many cases never having come up, whilst 
in others the young plants were destroyed by the fly, 
or are only now getting good root in the land. 

Taz WIIAT CROrS.— A carefully collected return 
of the wheat crop in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
gives, under the several classifications of quantity, the 
following results:—In England 15 counties are 
marked “below an average”; 17 counties are an 

average ;” and 7 countics are a little “ above an 
average.” In Scotland 11 counties are “below an 
average; and 6 counties are an “avyerege.” In Ire- 

od, 3 counties are marked “below an average”; 9 
counties an “ average; and 3 counties “ above an 
Kinglom The result is that 29 counties of the United 
Kingdom and Ireland have below an average crop of 
wheat, 32 counties have an average crop, and 10 only 
are slightly above an average.— Observer, 


Tun WratnEr Id SOTLAN D. — The weather, 
which had been very dry and somewhat warm for 
282 weeks, began to give signs of change on 

— and Friday last, and occasionally slight 
. owers of rain fell. On Sunday there was a very 

400 fall of rain. This change in the weather, 80 

Welcome after the long drought, is unfortunately 


Scotsman. 

HARVEST PROSPECTS IN IRELAND.—It is gratifying 
to find that the acc unts of the harvest from all parts 
of the country still continue to be most favourable. 
A change in the weather has taken place, which has 
tended to remove the apprehensions that were en- 
tertained in some places, in consequence of the long 
prevalence of drought. An early and abundant 
harvest is now anticipated. Dublin Express. 


Postscript. 
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AMERICA. 
(Per the Damascus, vid Greencastle.) 


NRW York, July 29 (Evening). 

General Sherman is drawing his lines closer around 
Atlanta. Hood claims a victory in the battle on 
Friday, and announces that he captured 22 cannon 
and 2,000 prisoners. Wheeler’s cavalry has routed 
the Federals near Decatur, capturing their camp. 
General Hardie is operating in Sherman’s rear. 
Rosseau has rejoined Sherman, after destroying thirty 
miles of the Montgomery and Atlanta Railroad. 

On Tuesday last Lee attempted to outflank Butler’s 
position at Bermuda Hundred. To chock this move- 
ment Grant despatched the 2nd Army Corps to the 
north bank of the James River, and drove the Con- 
federates from their breastworks, capturing four guns. 
He afterwards advanced to attack the Confederate 
fortifications. Fighting continues, 


General Early is still on the Virginian side of the 
Potomac, at Falling Waters. The Federals are guard- 
‘ng the fords of the Potomac at Williamsport. 

The military authorities have enrolled, armed, and 
equipped all the negroes in Baltimore. 

The guerilla warfare continues in Missouri. 

The Confederate cavalry have re-entered Kentucky. 

The St. Louis Democrat asserts that the Govern- 
ment has received information that several thousand 
persons, including Mr. Vallandigham, are implicated 
in a scheme for the formation of a North-Western 
Confederacy. 

The New York Herald asserts that a board of naval 
Officers has decided that the persons rescued from 
the Alabama by the Deerhound were prisoners of 
war. The Government has approved this decision. 

July 30, Morning, 

Grant has moved two corps to the north side of 
the James River, and is entrenched 10 miles from 
Richmond. It is reported that he has abandoned the 
siege of Petersburg, and will demonstrate against Fort 
Darling. Lee’s movement towards Butler’s rear was 
caused by the movement of Grant's troops. 

A large Confederate cavalry force entered Chambers- 
burg, Pennsylvania, this morning. 

Howard has succeeded M‘Pherson. 

Gold, 2554. 
(Vid Father Point.) 

NEW York, July 30, Evening. 
Pennsylvania telegrams assert that the Confederate 
invasion is more formidable than was supposed. The 
Governor has issued a proclamation, stating that the 
invading force was larger than he expected, and that 
arms would be furnished to the citizens for the de- 
fence of Harrisburg. 

Mosby, with 500 cavalry, is in Maryland, near 
Edward’s Ferry. 

Money easy. Gold, 256. 

(From the Times Correspondent.) 
: New York, July 29. 

On the 27th the Confederates were repulsed in an 
attack upon a portion of Grant’s army which had 
been transferred to the northern side of the James 
River. They lost 50 prisoners and four cannon. It 
is semi-oflicially announced that a new movement by 
the whole of Grant’s army is in progress. Great 
results are promised, but no hint of the details is 
allowed to be published. 

The censorship over the news from the Upper 
Potomac is rigidly continued. 

Non-official accounts from Washington and Balti- 
more state that the Confederates are still south of 
the river, engaged in removing to Richmond the 
harvests in the Shenandoah valley. 

The Federal loss in the retreat from Winchester 
was | 200 men. 

The non-publication of General Sherman’s official 
despatches causes apprehension that his situation is 
not favourable, No fighting since the 22ud. 

JULY 30, Noon, 

The Confederates have advanced in three columus 
into Pennsylvanis, and occupied Chambersburg. 

A portion of General Grant’s army has crossed 
the James River, and occupied Deep Bottom, ten 
miles from Richmond. The siege of Petersburg is 
supposed to be abandoned, 


Money easier. 


LORD PALMERSTON AT BRADFORD. 


Lord Palmerston arrived at Bradford on Monday, 
and yesterday entered the town from the Peel Park, 
where a procession had been organised, to the new 
Exchange. In the park the cheering was not very 
general, but was more demonstrative along the route. 
An address having been presented to his lordship by 
the Exchange Company, Lord Palmerston proceeded 


to lay the foundation-stone of the new Exchange with 


accompanied by a considerable degree of cold, — | 


— 
speech, speaking of tlie building as “a temple of 
peace.” A blessing on the new Exchange having 
been asked by the Vicar of Bradford, the“ National 
Anthem” was played, and this stage of the day's 
proceedings, which were conducted throughout most 
successfully, was brought to a close. 

In the evening there was a banquet to a“ select“ 
company, and afterwards a great meeting in St. 
George's Hall, at which some 4,000 persons were 
present. Here his lordship received an address from 
the corporation and the Chamber of Commerce; after 
which, Mr. Rand moved, and Mr. Wickham, M. P., 
se:onded the following resolution. 


That this meeting desires to express to the Right Hon. 
Viscount Palmerston the great pleasure and satisfaction wiich 
his lordship’s visit to Bradford has afforded, aud to express 


tellectual and bodily vigour, to take, as he has done for so 


many years past, an important part in the great councils of 
the nation. 


The resolution was agreed to amid much applause, 
There was not the slightest symptom of any opposi- 
tion, although the chairman especially invited those 
who held a contrary opinion to declare it. Lord 
PALMERSTON, on rising, was received with several 
rounds of enthusiastic cheers. He proceeded to 
address the assembly on the free-trade struggle, the 
progress of commerce, and the blessings of peace. 

Mr. Forster, M. P., in proposing a vote of thanks 
to the High Sheriff, reminded the noble Jord that 
the people of Bradford had extreme opinions, 

The noble lord must not conclude from their conduct 
and from the reception which he had met with that the 
people of Bradford had abandoned those opinion. They 
felt that the occasion was not a desirable or fitting ovcu- 
sion to express those opinions, and their forbearance 
must be takea as proof not that they did not desire 
their political privileges, nor that they were not wortiy 
of them. (Loud cheers.) He would only make ono 
more political allusion, The people of Bradford thanked 
the Government with all their heart for keeping the 
country at peace, (Cheers.) But they were not peace- 
at-any-price men, and if the honour and the interests of 
the country really required it, they would be as ready to 


make any sacrifice as any other part of the kingdom. 
(Cueers. ) 


Sir Francis CRossLxV, M. P., also iadulged in 
some political allusions :— 


For twelve years he (Sir F. Crossley) had sat in tha 
House of Commons, and he had usually listened with 
great satisfaction to his speeches, but he mu-t confess 
that on soma occasions he had listened to them with « 
great deal of pain,—he meant on those occasions when 
the noble lord had given the cold shoulder to political 
and ecclesiastical reforms. (Loud cheers, with some 
hisses.) He mentioned this because meetings had been 
Veld in the borough of the unenfranchised classes to con- 
sider in what manner they ought to receive the noble 
lord, and the decision which some wished to (one to was 
to receive him with profound silence. (Cheers and 
laughter.) The noble lord would not misconstrue the 
cheers with which he had been received, for those who 
were to have kept silence had been the loudest in their 
hurrahs. The noble lord had not had the advantage of 
mixing with the working classes as mest of them, and 
he might also be excused for not meeting them so much. 
He therefore, begged the noble lord not to go away with 
the impression that because he had been received with 
so much cheering the working men of Bradford had 
therefore forgotten that what they wanted was to obtain 
their share in the representation of the country. The 
noble lord had now seen the working men of Bradford 
face toface. He had borne testimony to their intelli- 
gence and manliness, and he (Sir F. Crossley) trusted 
that when he returned to London he would go to his 
right. hon. colleague, Mr. Gladstone, and tell him that 
he had not made so great a mistake as he thought 
he had when he made his Reform speech. (Loud cheers.) 


Lord Palmerston left afterwards for Saltaire, the 
residence of Mr. Titus Salt; and, having inspected 


the celebrated works at that place, will leave for town 
this afternoon. 


An interesting ceremonial took place at the Li- 
censed Victuallers’ Asylum yesterday morning. The 
Prince of Wales unveiled the statue of bis illustrious 
and lamented father, which has been erected within 
the precincts of that institution. The statue is of 
colossal proportions, and is carved out of a block of 
pure Carrara marble. 

There was a considerable fall of rain in the metro- 
polis yesterday morning—greatly needed after the 
jong drought. The rain appears to have been by uo 
means contined to the metropolitan district, but was 
probably general throughout the coun'ry. A sen- 
s.ole fall in the temperature is the result. 

Yesterday the Donkey Show was opened at the 
Agricultural Hall. The Prince of Wales received 
the prize for the best foreign donkey ; but the most 
noticeable class was that of doukeys ured in the 
ordinary labours of Ev glish donkey fe, The aspect 
of these animals was very satisfactory. 


By the arrival of the West African mail we are 

lad to learn that all the troops have been removed 
1 the Ashantee frontier. The Ashantee war, in 
which we never saw an enemy nor fired a shot, is 
therefore at an end. 


MARK-LANE,—THIS DAY. 


Fresh up to our market to-day, the arrivals of old home- 
grown wheat were very moderate; but there was a fuir ehow 
of new produce on the stands for the time of year. The trudo 
for all qualities was dull, at Monday’s decline in the quota- 
tions. New wheat was quoted as follows :—Red, 42s. to 44s, ; 
white, 46s, to 48s. ; and Talavera, 488. to 50s, per quarter, both 
foreigu wheat, the market was moderately supplied, Generally 
speaking, the trade ruled firm, at about previous quotations. 


the usual observances, and afterwards made a short | 


Floating cargoes of grain wore in slow request, on former 
(rma, bie cal aie 


an earnest hope that he may long live in the enjoyment of in- 


a 
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K Deacon.”—We would have inserted his letter if 
it had not been couched in objectionable terms. 


— — 
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WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 10, 1864. 


SUMMARY. 


A UNIVERSAL longing for rain in the midst of 
the harvest isa rare phenomenon. But the pro- 
tracted drought has so parched up the country, 
dried up watercourses aud ponds, and burnt the 
herbage, that the refreshing showersof yesterday, 
which were probably general throughout the 
country, have been welcomed with joy, and we 
hope with gratitude, The air has been cooled, 
the ground refreshed, and sunshine has again 
burst forth to facilitate the reaping of a harvest, 
which, if not abundant, promises to be of about 
average productiveness and superior quality. 


Lord Palmerston still fills the public eye. 
Yesterday his lordship was at Bradford, laying 
the foundation-stone of the new Exchange in 
that thriving Yorkshire borough. Matters did 
not go so smoothly as usual. Last week there was 
a meeting of working men at which strong reso- 
lutions were adopted, expressing “ disapproba- 
tion and disappointment” at his lordship’s 
breach of faith ou the Reform question, protesting 
against the assumption that they were apathetic 
and careless” on the subject, and pledging them- 
selves on the occasion of his lordship's visit, to 
observe a dignified but significant abstinence 
from all enthusiastic cheering.” These resolu- 
tions were embodied in an address to Lord 
Palmerston, which the authorities of the town 
refused permission to present to his lordship. 
The Working Men’s Committee therefore issued 
a placard recommending a silent reception. 
Such advice could hardly be expected to be 
followed in the midst of a dense and miscellaneous 
population. Lord Palmerston’s admirers cheered 
all the more demonstratively in consequence of 
this incident, and the respectable crowd which 
filled St. George’s Hall cordially welcomed his lord- 
ship. But even here the warning voice was heard. 
Mr. Forster and again Sir F. Crossley, unmis- 
takeably hinted that hislordship’shearty reception 
was not to be construed into entire approval of his 
political policy, and that the forbearance of the 


people that day must be taken as proof not 


that they did not desire their political privileges, 
nor that they were unworthy of them.” We 
heartily rejoice at these protests. Having begun 
they are not likely to diminish, if his lordship is 
to be hawked about the country during the recess 
with a view to resuscitate his faded reputation, 
and monopolise the credit of financial measures 
which belongs to another and greater member of 
his Cabinet. 
Paris has been the ecene of a state trial 
which remarkably illustrates the value of Im- 
rial professions favourable to freedom. 
hirteen conspicuous members of the Liberal 
arty, including two deputies, whose homes bad 
n entered and ransacked of papers, were 
indicted before a legal tribunal for belonging to an 
electoral association contrary to the law which 
prohibits political meetings of more than twenty 
persons, It was alleged, but not proved, by the Im- 
perial prosecutor, that the accused were members 
of a central organisation in Paris comprising 
some thirty persons, with affiliated committees 
jn the provinces, formed to influence the elections 


to the Corps Législatif. They were defended by 
M. Jules Favre in a speech so brilliant and ex- 
haustive, that M. Berryer, who was retained by 
one of the accused, refused to add a word to it. 
Each of the defendants was eventually convicted 
of belonging to an unlawful association, and 
fined 500 francs. The decision will, of course, 
be contested in a higher court, though with 
doubtful results, If confirmed, it will in future 
be impossible for any body of men in France 
over twenty to band together to influence an 
election. It is in this way that the Imperial 
Government meets the rising spirit of the French 
people, and makes the exercise of universal 
suffrage “a mockery, a delusion, and a snare.” 

The Danes accept with ill grace the humiliating 
terms which King Christiau's new Cabinet has 
been obliged to accept at Vienna. The Legisla- 
ture cannot undo the work of the negotiators ; 
but the Upper House has put on one side a 
proposed address to the King, and the Lower 
Chamber withholds supplies till a more detailed 
statement of the position of the country has 
been furnished by the Government. The Ministers 
carry themselves very stiffly, and altogether the 
situation is complicated. Meanwhile, it is said 
that Austria and Prussia will propose to the 
Federal Diet to carry on jointly the Provisional 
Government of Schleswig-Holstein—a device for 
getting the Federal troops out of Holstein, pre- 
paratory to more decisive measures. It is evi- 
dent that the opposition of the Frankfort Diet 
is of even less consequence than the protests of 
he Copenhagen Parliament. 

The struggle rages fiercely around Atlanta. 
General Sherman has isolated the garrison ex- 
cept on the south-west, in the direction of 
Macon, and his attempt to take possession of 
that road obliged General Hood to issue from 
his defences, with a view to break through 
the Federal lines. A fierce, sanguinary, but inde- 
cisive battle was the result. Sherman continu:s 
to draw his lines closer around the Confede- 
rate arsenal, but the railway at Decatur 
communicating with Richmond, has apparently 
been recovered by the Confederates, while thirty 
miles of the Montgomery line have been destroyed 
in one of the daring raids of the Federal 
cavalry. With so desperate a fighter as Hood, 
Atlanta is not likely to fall soon, but unless 
he can be reinforced from Virginia, this 
great prize seems almost certain to fall into 
the hands of his formidable antagonist.—It 
is said that Grant has abandoned the siege of 
Petersburg, and has entrenched himself ten 
miles from Richmond on the north side of the 
James River, thereby removing the pressure 
from the Southern{railways.—Confederate cavalry 
have again appeared in Pennsylvania, and other 
bodies of Southern troops are appropriating the 
harvest in the Shenandoah Valley. 


“STARRING IT” IN THE PROVINCES, 


„Tux whole to conclude with a serio-comic, 
burlesque extravaganza,” is a common announce- 
ment of the playbills. Much the same thing 
may now be suid of the volitical season. Itcom- 
mences in November with a short series of 
Cabinet Councils about which rumour is busy, 
mysterious, and false. Then follows the great 
drama of the Parliamentary Session divided into 
three acts. Last of all is the Premier's tour in 
the provinces, in which, of course, he sustains 
the principal character, talks nonsense, and 
receives fulsome laudation from all the other 
actors in the scene. It is not the most fortunate 
thing for the country that the First Lord of the 
Treasury is an octogenarian, but the fact certainly 
tells wondrously in his favour. Were he twenty 
years younger, we sometimes suspect, he would 
retire from bis Parliamentary work for needful 
repose, and leave the press and the public to 
discuss, in his temporary absence, the tendency 
and fruits of his policy. Lord Palmerston’s viva- 
city, coupled with his age, is a valuable stage 
property, and he makes the most of it. He 
gives men frequent occasion to contrast his un- 
tiring activity and the play of his humour with 
the number of bis years, and in their admiration 
of the tenacious vitality and youthful agility of 
his intellect, to lose all remembrance of his poli- 
tical work. What a jolly old blade he is!” 
exclaim they who, at the close of a long and ar- 
duous Session, listen to his after-dinner speeches, 
aud care not just then to remember what will 
probably be the effect of his administration upon 
the future of the country. The wonderful old 
man has only to present himself to a gaping au- 
dience and crack a joke, to get himself absolved 
from all political blame, and elicit a full chorus 
of praise. As Mr. Knightley said, the noble 
lord gets all the halfpence aud bis colleagues all 
the kicks. 

It would be churlish to grudge Lord Palmers- 
ton his right, if he pleases, to“ star it“ in the 
provinces at the end of the Session. It is, 


assuredly, a somewhat novel custom, and one 


——— 


which, if resorted to by others, would be of 
doubtful success. It has in it a spice of dema- 
goguism. It looks like an appeal from the 
senate to the multitude. The noble lord is not 
perhaps, indifferent to popularity, but we ques. 
tion whether it is any fondness for it which 
prompts him to follow up the termination of hig 
engagement as leader of the House of Commons 
by public appearances in country places. When 
one looks at the systematic way in which the 
thing is done, and hears it invariably trumpeted 
in loudest tones by the Times as somethin 
approaching to a miracle, we can hardly hel 
surmising that it is an item of the noble lord’s 
domestic policy. It is thus that he wipes away 
from his name any stains which the Session may 
have left upon it. When even his most slavish 
supporters begin to get into their heads the 
glimmer of a notion that Lord Palmerston’s 
statesmanship is neither very profound nor very 
successful, what better can he do than show 
himself, and by the glitter of his wit upon the 
sombre background of his age, attract their 
attention from political to personal considera- 
tions? He knows well enough that a few mean- 
ingless courtesies, interspersed with occasional 
jeux-d esprit, from a real live Premier, will go a 
long way towards obliterating any unfavourable 
impressions that may have been made by his 
ministerial mistakes. Is he not the great man 
of the day? Can any other name compare with 
his? After royalty, who is so distinguished? 
Who can retain political dislikes in the face of 
his genial and jocular senility? And so the 
noble lord puts himself in contact with the 
people, and rubs off from his reputation whatever 
tarnish it may have acquired during the Session. 
He gets himself talked about in a fresh capacity 
and connexion, He gets himself lauded bya 
new set. And, whatever may be the settled 
judgment of the public, his claguers are able to 
point to his reception in the provinces, and 
affirm that the country heartily endorses the 
acts of his administration. 


Shall we altogether err in supposing that the 
extra-Parliamentary proceedings and utterances 
of our aged Premier, have this year a special 
significance? The noble lord is personally popu- 
lar, but it can hardly be said that he has increased 
the electoral chances of his party. Next summer, 
if not earlier, Her Majesty will be compelled by 
the Constitution to dissulve the present Parlia- 
ment, and summon another. Jf it be true, as we 
fear it is, that the Liberal party are destined to 
have no cry to conjure with but the name of the 
noble lord at the head ef the Government, it 
will be all the more indispensable that he should 
keep himself well before the public, and especially 
in such performances as will conciliate good-will 
to himself without provoking criticism of hs 
policy. ‘‘ Palmerston for ever” will hardly suc- 
ceed in commanding a majority, unles«, as n 
election cry, it can be dissociated from a politic: ! 
programme. Palmerston aud Peace” might le 
tried, but the constituencies could with diffienlty 
be prevailed on to accept the noble lord as the 
special representative of a pacific policy. Pa- 
merston and Retrenchment,” would hardly do iu 
the face of our extravagant estimates. Pal- 
merston and Reform” would be howled down as 
a mockery. No, if the Liberals dre to have the 
Premier’s name as a party watchword, it must le 
in its naked simplicity, without any annex but 
„ for ever.” But then, inasmuch as that name 
will not herald any detinite political principle, it 
is the more necessary that it should carry with it 
personal recommendations, This, perhaps, can 
best be done by starring it” in the provinces 
between this and November. Cutting first sode, 
laying foundation-stones, celebrating the anniver- 
saries of social and local institutions, will give 
the noble lord opportunities for commending 
himself to public admiration and sympathy iu 
his most attractive capacity—and the newspaper 
press, by referring to him on such occasions“ as 
the wonderful old mau,“ and “ the true type of 
a genuive Englishman,” will prepare the way for 
using his name with effect when the General 
Election comes round. Wearesomewhat ashamed 
at being obliged to confess, that the average 
Liberal electors are by no means too knowing oF 
too earnest to be taken in by this device. But 
we doubt whether, after all, it will succeed in 
neutraliziug the party discipline of the Tories— 
and we apprehend that a General Election, un. 
less it be made to turn upon some more pointe 
pivot than the name of Palmerston, will not 
prove a successful one for the Liberals. 


The remarks we have made may seem to bear 
hard upon the noble lord. They are meant 
rather to reflect upon that state of populat 
opinion which offers the slightest chance 0 
success to this sort of non-political agitation. 
The chief of the administration ought to 
judged of 5 cog political, not by his persona 
qualities, e have had n too muc 
of the adulation of old age, as if it were in 
itself a guarantee for good government. . 
every statesman be tried by the standard of bis 
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statesmanship. We ourselves, quite as much as | 
any, admire the fascinating vivacity and 
dexterous versatility of the aged man who holds 
the helm of Government in this country. We who frankl 
are sometimes astonished at the success with 
which the noble lord can say a series of nothings 
in the liveliest and most charming manner. But 
we wish to judge of Lord Palmerston, asa Prime 
Minister, by the drift of his counsels, and the 
character of his Parliamentary speeches and 
measures. It is not because he is full of vivacity 
at eighty years of age, that he is qualified to 
guide the destinies of this nation. No doubt 
he has vast knowledge, especially of foreign 
affairs—but of what public advantage is this 
unless it be wisely as well as patriotically 
applied? We have happily just escaped a 
European war—but certainly not by the aid of 
the noble lord’s prudence. We have discovered 
the hollowness and mischievousness of our 
Foreign Office traditions—but not with his good- 
will or consent. We have no domestic policy— 
and the only measures which have made the 
existing Government respectable were originated 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and passed, 
in more than one instance, in spite of the Pre- 
mier’s ill-concealed indifference to them. It is 
doing injustice to his colleagues to allow Lord 
Palmerston to run away with all the credit of 
their statesmanship. We know of nothing which 
is specifically the noble lord’s own, but arming 
the country in a time of peace, and building 
fortifications at an expense of millions sterling. 
And yet he, forsooth, is the“ consummate states- 
man” whom all Englishmen are expected to 


defer to. 


The country, however, has to thank itself for 
this kind of thing. It is getting rich—why 
should it be querulous? It is making money 
under a Palmerston administration—why not 
give him the credit of it? Time and events 


turn their backs upon Edward Divett and the 
principles he was once and again elected to de- 
fend,and choose a candidate to fight their battles 
y declares in publio—“ I will not give 
up the right which the Church of England pos- 
sesses of enforcing upon her members the main- 
tenance of the fabric“; who tells his friends in 
private that he must vote against abolition ; and 
who, on this vital and leading question, holds 
precisely the same views as his opponent. It is, 
therefore, by the Liberal leaders, and not by those 
who withheld their votes, that the Liberal cause 
in Exeter has been betrayed. If Mr. Coleridge 
had entertained the same views on ecclesiastical 
questions as Mr. Divett, there is no doubt he 
would now be the member for Exeter. 
Under the pressure of weighty facts occurring 
around him, Mr. Coleridge found it possible to 
forego his previous opiniovs on the Ballot, and 
declare his conversion to the principle of secret 
voting, as the best means of protecting electoral 
independence, It is to be regretted that he did 
not see equal reason to alter his view on the sub- 
ject of Church-rates, and commit himself to 
voluntaryism for the support of the fabric. The 
wisest of Parliamentary Jeaders have been for 
years busy in devising an acceptable compromise, 
and have given up the task indespair. To advo- 
cate compromise now, means simply the indefi- 
nite continuance of the present law. Of all 
plans, that of laying a tax on nominal Church- 
men is the greatest delusion, and the least likely 
to be carried, besides maintaining unimpaired 
the compulsory principle. It is hardly fair toa 
Liberal constituency for a candidate to be thrust 
upon them who goes back a generation for some 
exploded scheme, to avoid the necessity of sup- 
porting the simple abolition of Church-rates. 
Dissenters, have, therefore, no more to hope from 
a Coleridge that from a Courtenay, whose party 


has, indeed, proposed the very plan advocated by 
will, no doubt, cure the evil, and check the 


demoralisation. Until then, “starring it” in 
the provinces will probably be accepted as a 


his late antagonist. 
The Exeter election was therefore a peculiarly 


favourable opportunity for the exhibition of sted- 
legitimate part of the machinery of Government. PP ö 


THE EXETER ELECTION. 


Arrga a very hard-fought contest, Lord 


fastness and self-sacrifice on the part of staunch 
Nonconformist electors. Judging from what is 
occurring at Halifax and elsewhere, as well as at 
Exeter, the managers of elections seem to labour 
under the infatuation that their Dissenting allies 
will, after a generation of warfare, allow the 


Courtenay, eldest son of the Earl of Devon, has Church-rate and cognate questions quietly to 
been returned for Exeter in preference to Mr. drop out of the Liberal programme, to suit the 
Coleridge, Q.C., by a small majority of twenty- crochets of particular candidates. It is well they 
six. The veteran Liberal, Mr. Divett, has been | should be disabused before a General Election is 
replaced by a young Tory, whom all the local | upon us. And nothing is better adapted to sa- 
magnates of the neighbourhood gathered to- tisfy them on that point than the consistent and 
gether to support, and whose vote will be dignified course taken by the Exeter Nonconfor- 
uniformly given to the Conservative party, be- |} mists. That city 18 not the only constituency 
cause, as he says, every point connected with where a few determined and consistent Liberals 
their foreign policy, every point connected with | can turn the scale. The Whig leaders ought to 
home government, and their policy in connection | know, if they do not, that by foreing upon the 
with the Church, meets with his warmest Liberal party men with the ecclesiastical views 


approval. 


of Mr. Coleridge and Mr. Ackroyd, they are pre- 


Lord Courtenay was opposed by a gentleman |cipitating the disruption of that party, and that 


of high family repute, estimable social qualities, 


there is asufficient minority in every constituency 


distinguished position at the bar, and raoderately | to resent this gratuitous betrayal of the cause of 
Liberal views, Why then was Mr. Coleridge re- | religious equality. Nonconformists cannot and 


jected? Because he did not, like his opponent, 


will not help to return men who, on such ques- 


represent the whole of his party—because the | tions, must vote against their party in order to 
leaders of that party chose to ignore one of the | save their principles; or, as Sir Stafford Northcote 


cardinal features of the Liberal programme by 


put it at Exeter, maintain and defend the Esta- 


putting forward a candidate opposed to it. There blished Church by swelling the ranks of the Con- 
is no doubt that Mr. Coleridge lost his election | servatives. It is an insult to them that such 
because a sufficient number of Liberal electors to | candidates should be proposed, and that they 
turn the seale in his favour abstained from | should be asked to follow in the wake of a party 


voting. There will of course be the usual out- 


which seems ready to expunge from its pro- 


ery against impracticable and narrow-minded | gramme the principles they most cherish. 


men and“ Marplots.” But those few Noncon- 
formist electors who had the courage to stand 
aloof in this contest, have earned the unfeigned 
respect and honour” of the defeated candidate 
for “ the sincerity of their convictions,” and the 
admiration of their brethren throughout the 


The question raised by the Exeter election is 
neither abstract nor recondite, but one of pressing 
practical and parliamentary importance. The 
Tories do not evade it, nor conceal its importavce 
In this matter there is no division amongst them. 
One and alythey have agreed to rally round the 


land. They have also the much higher satis- |‘ No-surrender” flag. There is one question,“ 
faction of knowing that they remained true to|said Sir Stafford Northcote at this election, 


the old Liberal colours while the greater portion 


of the party deserted them. 


„which predominates over all the rest, and it is 
the question of the maintenance of the connec- 


One strong justification for their abstention | tion which exists between Church and State“; 


policy is to be found in the antecedents of this 
election. The city of Exeter has for some time 


and that is to be preserved in principle and iu 
practice “by the organised action of the Con- 


past been represented by a Liberal and a Con- | servative party.” And not alone by that agency. 
servative. Mr. Divett, the Liberal, died. During The right hon. baronet made it plain that they 


the thirty years of his Parliamentary career he 


hoped for success by the co-operation of soi-disant 


not only supported all measures of progress| Liberals in resisting the abolition of Church- 
aud reform, but more than a generation ago rates, the opening of the Universities, endowed 


himself brought forward a Bill for the total 


schools and parish churchyards, and in maintain- 


abolition of Church-rates. At that time there] ing intact the Irish Church. Are the Liberals 
was but a small minority in the House of Com- of the United Kingdom prepared to follow the 


mons favourable to the measure. But the 


example of the majority of the Exeter Liberals 


Church-rate question, like every other based on | by playing into the hands of the stedfast foes of 
equitable principles, has grown ia public favour, | religious equality? If they are, we would 
has been a test of Parliamentary candidates, has | candidly warn them that they must be prepared 
commanded large majorities in the House of Com- | for the same result as we have witnessed in that 
mons, and has been accepted as the most distinct | city. Let religious freedom be dropped in the 


line of demareation between Liberals and their 


presence of its organised opponents, and its 


Opponents, The occasion arises when it is neces- | earnest 8 flung aside, and the result 


sary to find a successor to the veteran abolitionist | may be safe 


y predicted. The Liberal party will 


of thirty summers, And what do the leaders of be overthrown, if not shattered. Instead of 
the Liberal party in Exeter do? They simply | denouncing the small band of Nonconformists at 


Exeter who courageously refused to betray their 
principles, the Liberal leaders ought rather to 
thank and honour the men who have given 
timely warning of the consequences which may 
follow any attempt to narrow the basis of 
Liberalism, and openly to break with allies who 


have hitherto fought stoutly by their side. 


— 


COOKING DEPOTS. 


A sHorT time before the close of the Session, 
Lord Brougham, apropos of the Refreshment 
Houses Bill, startled his brother peers with an 
invitation to go and dine for fourpence at the 
New Cut, Lambeth, where he himself had 
enjoyed an excellent dinner. How many 
peers followed his Lordship’s advice is not re- 
corded ; but his eccentric speech has no doubt 
been an excellent advertisement for the Surrey 
Cooking Depot. We have taken occasion to 
verify his Lordship’s statement. Lord Brougham 
was strictly correct in stating that at this dining 
place in the New Cut a plate of first quality 
meat and potatoes may be obtained for four- 
pence, and other adjuncts to a meal at a propor- 
tionately cheap rate, served up in a way to please 
the most fastidious taste. , 

Good wine needs no bush.” The fame of the 
Surrey Cooking Depot extends far and wide. It 
daily supplies from 2,000 to 3,000 rations to appre- 
ciating working men ; and its business has already 
far outgrown the capacity of the establishment. 
Any day hundreds of working men may be seen in 
its homely rooms, enjoying with evident relish the 
wholesome fare placed before them—roast beef, 
mutton, veal, soup, pie, pudding, &c., according 
to their liking, and wondering, no doubt, that 
they should so long have remained satisfied with 
the high-priced but unwholesome and badly- 
served food doled out to them at the public- 
house, and washed down with adulterated beer. 

The Surrey Cooking Depot, though started in 
the interests of philanthropy, is in no sense a 
charitable institution. With all its liberality to 
the working men who crowd it, it has proved as 
successful a commercial speculation as the thir- 
teen large establishments in Glasgow, where no 
less than 311,500 rations are consumed monthly. 
For the six months ending last March, the depot 
in the New Cut—the first of the kind in London 
—yielded twenty per cent. net profit. Encou- 
raged by their success, the managers intend forth- 
with to enlarge the present premises, and make 
arrangements for the immediate establishment of 
branch houses in other parts of London. Fully 
to carry out the scheme, a Dining Hall Company 
has been formed, with a capital of 50, 0004., in 
25,000 shares of 2/. each, under the sanction of 
Lord Brougham, the Earl of Shrewsbury, and 
other well-known philanthropists. Judging from 


the admirable manner in which the Lambeth 


Depot is managed, the directors of the new com- 
pany are justified in regarding the proposal “ as 
a most sound and legitimate commercial invest- 
ment“; and we believe that the response which 
has been made to their appeal exhibits a like 
confidence on the part of the public. 

But our object is not to puff any particular 
enterprise, however laudable, but to point atten- 
tion to the satisfactory results which are pons: | 
to flow from the extension and success of suc 
movements. This dinner-reform scheme is a 
necessary corollary of the various agencies which 
are working towards the elevation of our indus- 
trial classes—one, and not the least, of the many 
effective weapons by which the public-house 
monopoly may be successfully assailed. Cooking 
depdts, like working men’s clubs, are adapted to 
wean working men from the alehouse. The 
public-house is a spider’s web cleverly contrived 
to entangle the millions in its meshes. It pro- 
vides thein with food, such as it is, with light, with 
warmth, and with social relaxation. But all 
these are only means, not ends, It is the drink 
that pays; and to induce workmen to pour 
liquor down their throats is the cardinal object 
of the public-house. Hence those deplorable 
drinking habits which are the greatest bane of 
our industrial classes, and so troublesome to 
uproot. How difficult it is to assail them 
directly—how hopeless are Maine Liquor Laws 
and all such legislative expedients—experience 
has abundantly shown. If the public-house 
cannot be stormed, may not its influence be 
sapped? This is the problem which co-operative 
stores, savings-banks, and working men’s clubs 
are silently working out. : 

The dining-hall will powerfully assist these 
valuable agencies. It places food in its rightful 
position of supremacy—drink in a subordinate 
place. It is adapted to satisfy and gratify the 
natural appetite without ministering to ure 
natural tastes—to nourish the physical frame 
without exciting depraved desires. The battle 
against the deeply-rooted drinking habits of the 
working classes must be necessarily arduous and 
rotracted, Social revolutions are always slow 


in action, But with clubs to afford our artisans 
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rational recreation and companionship, savings- 
banks to teach them prudence and cooking 
depots to supply them with the best of food at 
the cheapest rate, the fascinations and tempta- 
tions of the beerhouse will be greatly diminished 
—its despotic claims set aside. The fly will 
be ia less danger of the spider's web, because it 
will avoid the trap set for it. 

When working men find they can_break- 
fast and dine better, and save money at the same 
time, it will be strange if they do not in the 
long run appreciate the advantage. That they 
already do so, the signal success of the cooking 
depôts in Glasgow and Lambeth demonstrates. 
The effect of all such social reforms is, happily, 
unlimited. The wholesome change brought 
about by the dining-hall must sooner or later 
reach the home of the working-man. The 
housewife cannot pretend to rival the joint- 
stock company in the cheapness and excellence 
of her culinary arrangements, but she may buy 
her rations at the cooking-depdt, and learn to 
appreciate what is good and wholesome without 
being costly. The dining-hall may thus become 
the adjunct instead of the rival of the domestic 
hearth. And just as the erection of model 
lodging-houses is gradually promoting the con- 
struction of a better description of working 
men's dwellings in general, cooking-depéts will 
bring about culinary reform, habits of domestic 
economy, and a decline in gross indulgences. 

Temperance reformers may ere long come to 
acknowledge that there is more chance of per- 
manently subduing, if not extinguishing, the 
national vice of Great Britain by co-operative 
movements and natural social agencies, than by 
the violent intervention of the Legislature. In 
their teaching mission we wish them God speed. 
They are there in a safe and right position. But 
however strong their faith in their favourite 
panacea for the complex ills which afflict their 
countrymen, they will, we are confident, cordially 
co-operate in promoting any and all social 
reforms which, by setting up superior counter- 
sttractions, tend to diminish the attractions of 
the public-house. 


— 


SORROW. 


THe man or woman who has not felt sorrow, has 
not yet lived a human life. But is such a person to 
be found? We have known some who have seemed 
to be incapable of sorrow—hard, cold, money-getting 
creatures who live only to illustrate the first three 
rules of arithmetic, and die simply to add one to 
death's triumphs, and take one from life's failures. 
Others, also, there are. There is the man of close 
and reserved habit, who keeps his heart locked up 
and out of sight so long, that not only his friends— 
if he have any—but he himself by-and-bye forgets 
that he has one, There is the austerely righteous 
man, who, in cultivating for its own sake outward 
conduct, has utterly neglected inward feeling. 
There is the man who is employed in some occupa- 
tion—not, perhaps, money-getting—but work, 
innocent in itself, but vicious as grosser vices if it 
become a passion. He has heard, What thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might,” and 
while he has heard the letter has killed“ 
them. He has forgotten that loving is doing, 
and that heart work is better even than the work of 
the hands. And so the hands have plied, and the 
fruit of their labour has grown under them even to 
admiration, and all the while the heart has little by 
little been diminishing—little by little, until at last 
the Searcher after hearts is the only one who could 
find it. The man of that lust which ‘hardens a’ 
within,” and the woman living a frivolous and 
purposeless existence—they, too, seem to be annealed 
against the experience and the influence of sorrow. 

Bat it would be wrong to conclude thus, for the 
heart never dies, and there is always power some- 
where to increase its life and soften its nature, 
Aud as it becomes strengtaened and softened it 
becomes more and more susceptible to pain and 
sorrow. But how did it originally become weak 
and hird? Before it became go did it experience no 
sorrow? We all know the answer to the first ques- 
tion. A man can harden his heart as quickly as he 
likes, Every act of sin is like the blow of a 
Nasmyth hammer upon it; every uncharitable 
thought is another blow; every unkindness is 
another; every refusal or wilful neglect to assist 
those who need our assistance is another ; and so on. 
Ia course of time small taps of the latter kind will 
harden quite as effectually as big blows of the former. 
Probably, we have our hearts more in our own 

wer than we have avy other portion of our nature, 

Ve canmake them tender as a mother’s or obdurate 
as a devil's, just as wo may choose to exercise them. 
Bat before thie hardening has come, depend upon it, 
sorrow of some kind has come, First sins, first 


losses, first unkindnesses, we have all known these, 


sorrow. There is not, we believe, a conscious thing 
in human shape that has ever breathed on earth, 
who is not kin to us all in the suffering of the soul. 

But there are sorrows that seem not to have been 
such when a great sorrow has come. Let husband, 
wife, child, or parent be lost, and the loser will say 
that he knew not sorrow until then. All its lan- 
guage was before but a faint and distant echo—a 
mere shadow of words. Words? How hard and 
small they seem when they are used in the vain 
endeavour to convey to another some understanding 
of the pain of the heart! Broken?“ What is 
the word when the heart is felt to be breaking? You 
may tell some one who has not felt your sorrow to 
look on a living body, bruised and torn, and lacerated 
and quivering, and to transfer the image to the soul ; 
you may ask him to listen to the description of a 
man parched with a thirst that cannot be slackened, 
and say that such a thirst you feel for the love that 
you have lost ; you may tell him to read of the suffer- 
ings of a man perishing from hunger, and say that 
such a hunger you feel for the sight of the onca 
familiar form and face; you may say to him that the 
earth has become a desert of iron to you, and that 
you are so desolate that tongue cannot tell the deso- 
lation: but though he may weep with you, your 
words will have conveyed but little meaning to his 
eats. It is then, perhaps, for the first time felt that 
all suffering must be borne alone. 


This suffering alone is never, perhaps, realised 
until the greatest that the heart can bear and yet 
live is experienced. And what then? It is wonder- 
ful what a thousand even human ways are given 
either to strengthen or to draw off the abundance of 
sorrow, so that it shall never or seldom entirely 
overflow and kill, The haughty man finds all at 
once, and for the time, an altered nature given to 
him, so that he can freely open his heart and let 
others see what is within. Tears come to eyes that 
have been dry for many years; work grows under 
the hands ; and by-and-bye the old river of love will 
spread itself abroad like a lake, and refresh many 
others than those of one’s own household. This is 
one of the most beautiful effects of real sorrow— 
sorrow, that is to say, which is not merely selfish. 


the world, but it becomes more widely diffused, This 
is, too, an instinct of healing, for nothing heals 
sorrow so well or so perfectly as love for others, and 
especially that love which seeks out their sorrows 
and endeavours to heal them. When this is seen 
one may be sure that trouble is having its right 
effect. When it is felt that the heart of your friend 
is warmer, and that his affections come out more 
spontaneously towards you and others than they did, 
it may be taken for certain that his nature has been 
enlarged, and that his grief, instead of drying up 
his love, has only, as it ought, increased its capacity 
and power, 

The truths that are seen in sorrow have often been 
written about. They belong to a new world of 
which every new mourner is a discoverer, Well 
says Dean Alford— — 


Thou can’st not tell 
How rich a dowry sorrow gives the soul, 
How firm a faith and eagle-sight of God. 


The most mournful thing is that these truths so often 
become dim as the sorrow wanes. The sun rises 
upon us again, and we forget the clouded and silent 
night. The storm passes, and our vows pass away 
with it. But it isone of the characteristics of sorrow 
to leave as slowly. Pleasures, says an old 
divine, ‘‘come like oxen, slow and heavily, and go 
away like post-horsesupon the spur. But that which 
the French proverb hath of sickness is tcue of all 
evils, that they come on horseback and go away on 
foot.” So tarry the traths which they bring, and 
in their long tarryiag merely they cannot but have 


made both earth and heaven to be better understood 
for ever. 


The ability to deal with the sorrow of others is 
one of the most precious of gifts. We do not think 
it to be so rare as many are apt to suppose, but it is 
nearly always possessed unconsciously, We have 
known, for instance, persons regret that they had 
not this power; and we have also known those very 
persons almost to heal by their mere presence and 
manner, The only condition required for the exer- 
cise of this power is sympathy, and this needs no 
art to express itself. Where sympathy is present, 
it will make itself felt; and where it is felt, it will 
exercise a healing virtue. To talk to a person about 
his sorrow without it is an exquisite cruelty. It is 
like touching a raw wound with a horny hand. If 
sympathy be wanting, all the words in the world 
will be felt to be a mockery, and no assumption of 


it over deceives, There are times in sorrow when 


and with them we have known some degree of 


The love which is in the human heart is not lost to | 


there isa craving for human sympathy, The heart 
then puts out its tendrils, and will cliog to anything 
that will give it support. The suffering, while they 
are suffering, are weak. At sucha time, if there be 
any compassion in you, O reader, go aud bear thy 
brother’s burden! Every maa who has a human 
heart is able to do this, God has given the gift to 
all, but some have lost it, and some are unconscious 
of its possession. | 

Sorrow, like all the other passions, comes at some 
time or other in most of our lives to see whether she 
can reign over us. We are tried by each passion 
until we are either tried and satisfactorily . proved,” 
or until it is not needful for all to show their strength 
because we have already been conquered by one, and 
are more or less under its dominion. The conquering 
of sorrow has often been written and talked about 
very foolishly. Some people, who have never really 
felt it, think it can be run away from; and so, in a 
certain sense, it can be. A coward can run away in 
the day of battle; bat because he thereby escapes 
unwounded, he does not prove that he has conquered, 
Other people think they have conquered it when 
they have merely crushed it down by the iron hoof 
of a stubborn and irritated will. Really to conquer 
others is to make them willing to serve us. Aud 80 
the conquest of sorrow is achieved. Aad when, in 
time—for this warfare is not ended by a battle, but 
in many # campaigu—the silent and shrouded queen 
is made willing to serve instead of to reign, she first 
discloses her royal beauty—a beauty so loving, calm, 
and majestic, that those. who then see it, say, 
„Thanks be to God, for this priceless gift and sight.“ 


EEE — 


Foreign and Colonial. 


THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 


The Australasian has brought advices from New 
York to July 27. 

As we anticipated last week, the report of the fell 
of Atlanta proved unfounded or premature, The 
battle before that city, brought on by the Confede- 
rates on the 21st inst., continued throughout the 
220d with great severity. The Federals admit the 
loss of 2,500 men, among whom is Gen, M'‘Phersoa 
killed. They estimate the Confederate loss at 
7,000. In both cases, Hood was the attacking party, 
having sallied out of his entrenchments for the pur- 
pose. That general is described as a young and 
fiery officer, who has commanded a division well, 
and is the idol of that party in the South who are 
always yelling for an ‘offensive policy,’ want to 
throw the ‘old fozies’ like Lee and Davis over- 
board, and believe that under a dashing leader they 
could overrun the North in afew weeks, aud dictate 
peace in Boston.“ On the 23:d the fighting was 
suspended. The wounded on both sides were 
removed, and the dead was buried under truce; the 
Federals burying 1,000 of the fallen Confederates 
within their lines. While the work of burying the 
dead and removing the wounded was going on, 
Sherman’s heavy artillery was playing upon the 
city. At the same time large fires were observed 
in different parts of Atlautsa, supposed to be 
caused by the destruction of supply de, dts aud 
other rebel property. It is said tuat preparations 
for the evacuation of the city began before Sherman 
crossed the Chattahoochie, General Thomas, who has 
established himself on the north and north-east, and 
within a mile and a-half of Atlanta, bombarded 
that city continuously. No news of its positive 
capture has yet been received. General Hood’s 
whole army was posted in and about the place. 
General Sherman maintained a poeition to the left 
of the city, within a portion of the fortifications. 
The lines between Atlanta and both Augusta and 
Montgomery had been cut. ‘The ‘‘raid” by which 
the Montgomery road was cut was the most remark- 
able of the war, General Rousseau, who commanded 
it, having started from Nashville, and ridden right 
down the centre of the State of Alabama, a longer 
distance in a straight line through the enemy’s coun- 
try than that traversed by Grierson in his famous 
ride through Mississippi. 

The Times New York correspondent reports that 
Longstreet's corps, 20,000 strong, had been sent 
from Richmond to the aid of Hood, but it would be 
difficult for them to reach Atlanta, as Decatur, 
through which the railroad passed, was in the 
possession of thé Federals, There was no further 
fighting up to July 25th, 

It was reported that Sherman, after tho fall of 
Atlanta, would accumulate supplies in the city, 
secure the line of communication with Chattanooga, 
and detach a large portion of bis force, say 50, 000 
men, against Richmond, vid Lynchburg, along the 
East Tennessee and Virginia Railroad. : 

Smith’s expedition had returned to Memphis for 
supplies, after defeating Forrest in five engagements. 

The situation before Petersburg was unchanged. 
Oa the morning of the 20th the Federal batteries 
opened on the city, and reduced the depot of the 
Weldon Railroad to ruins. General W. F. (Baldy) 
Smith had been relieved of the command of the 15th 
corps, and succeeded by General Ord, Birney had 
been appointed to the 10th Army Corps. One 
writer says :—‘‘Grant is mining, and I think wait. 
ing for Sherman, but I have the best authority for 
stating that the feeling of contidence amongst bo 
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officers and men in the army was never so strong as | sooner or later, at the best, either dislodge him or give 


at present. 


Richmond up, even supposing the Federals attempt no 


rt that the Confederates in Northern | forward movement. This, of course, does not preclude 

— 4 turned on their pursuers turns out to be the possibility of Grant's doing sometbiog more than 

pone — General Averill pursued General Early to | staying where he is, but whether he will or not, or if he 

a mountain near Winchester, where Early made a IX 1 Th shag age 

— eS 1 n doubt that regular siege-works are being pushed against 
ver * 9 b 


s compelled to fall back to Harper’s Ferry, 
— with him the forces at Hawker’s Hill, and 


the Confederate position on this side of the river, includ- 
ing mining on a very extensive scale. The only thing of 
late which has led me to fear that the situation of Peters. 


causing also the evacuation of Martinaburg. The burg was not all that Grant himself could desire was. 
Confederates pursued him, and had again occupied | that he has within the last fortnight contracted his lines 


Martinsburg, where they cnt the telegraphic wires, 


to such a degree as to give up the Weldon railroad, on 


in the destruction of the Balti- | which the enemy is now running trains. But I am con- 
2 e 1 e various reports vinced from what I have since heard that this has been 
of the losses of the Federals in these movements, | due to the ep of Psa = in force by Lee. 
hut they were entirely indefinite and unreliable, loo oy we pes 3 aaa days that N 
The objeot of the Conſederates in making this new . 


offensive movement was not yet apparent; but they 
probably hoped to draw Grant from Petersburg. sequence. 
Railroad and telegraphic communication had been 


that they were confidently believed at the Federal head- 
quarters, and every nece-sary preparation made in con- 
Very extravagant’ notions have prevailed in 
Richmond for some time as to the extent of Grant’s 


suspended between Harper’s Ferry on the east and | losses, and it was fully expected that the late demons- 


Comberland on the west. 


tration against Washington would work on Mr. Lincoln's 


| 's expedition had been reinforced, | fears sufficiently to cause the withdrawal of a very large 
oak Gan ek 5 — again for the interior of portion of the force before Petersburg. it is very likely 
Mississippi. It is said that a concentration of Federal 8 n to the belief 2 oy go 
troops is being effected in Mississippi, for a descent | HUI nan carried by a vigorous assault, and his 


upon Mobile, Alabama. 


Confederate accounts claim that a large Federal 
force under General Elliot was attacked near Port the Rapidan. 


whole army driven down on the James River. The facts 
are, I think, that Grant bas had about 50,000 men, 
rather less than more, put hors de combat since he left 
His reinforcements have, however, more 


Hudson, on the 5th, and routed with great slaughter, | than filled the gap, and if we count on the 19th corps, 
the roads for miles being strewn with dead negroes, | which has just arrived from New Orleans, I think there 


horses and arms, 


is very little doubt that he is stronger than he has ever 


Louisiana advices state that General Richard been. The only portion of his force which was detached 
Taylor had gone to assume command of the corps of for the protection of Washington was the 6th corps, one 
ar late General Polk in Johnston’s army, and that of the best in the army certainly, but so reduced by the 


General Buckner had been assigned to Taylor’s com 
mand. 


It is said that the Federals were about to cvacuate 


Brownsville, Texas. 


Charleston advices to the 16th, report a vigorous 


very prominent and active part it has taken in all the 
fighting since the campaign opened, that its absence is 
no great numerical loss. The 19th corps is also at Wash- 
ington, having reached Fort Monroe just as Early crossed 
the Potomac, and it was consequently sent on to the 
capital, without disembarking. This corps is about 


bombardment of Fort Sumter in progress, and that | 25,000 strong, and has been ordered on from New 
thirty or forty shells were daily thrown into the | Orleans by General Grant for the purpose of taking part 


city. 


in the operations in Virginia, as all active movements 


: V along the Gulf during the next two months are out of 
W. ig A. pe ag top cng the question, owing to the heat. It is very generally 


ridiculous exaggeration. 


Mr. Fessenden has called for subscriptions to a 


believed here, by those whose opinions are of some value, 
that Grant is in reality lying on his oars, waiting for the 


close of Sherman’s great game with Johnston, which is 
popular loan of 200.000 000 dols. Treasury bonds, 


bearing interest at 7 3-10 per cent., payable half. 
yearly in currency. The bonds at maturity are to 
be payable or convertible into 5.20 per cent.—gold- 


bearing bonds at the option of the holders. 
Gold 2563. 


EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE, 


apparently now near at hand. 

THE RAILROADS South or RicHmMonp.—Two 
railroads feed Richmond from the south—one, the 
line from Wilmington to Weldon, Petersburg and 
Richmond ; the other, the railroad which comes up 
from Greensborough through the centre of North 
Carolina, enters Virginia at Danville, and, ranning 


A Great ScANDAL ReEMOVED.—The Provost- | through the heart of the State, reaches Richmond 
Marshal-General (Mr. Fry), in his instructions and | from the south-west. It may be at once conceded 
regulations to all concerned in carrying out the that there is little likelihood that the first, the 

\ measure, expressly declares that ‘‘ no premiums Petersburg and Weldon Railroad, can be kept open. 
whatever for the procuration of recruits will here- | Grant's army lies so closely in its proximity, and his 

after be paid by the United States,” This will put | cavalry can strike it in so many points along the 

a stop to the crimping system, and ruin the trade | sixty mites which intervene between Weldon and 

of the mercenary scoundrels who go to Ireland, Petersburg, as to negative its utility. It would be 

ostensibly to procure railway labourers, but in reality | waste of power for General Lee to try and keep it 
to enlist. soldiers—for whom they were up to this | in operation. Upon the other railroad, or rather 
time paid by the Federal Government at the rate of upon the ninety miles of it between Richmond and 

20 dols. a head. It will also spoil the business of | the Staunton river, General Lee's defensive ingenuity 

the enterprising travellers on board of emigrant will be exhausted. This railroad is, in its nearest 

ships, British or American, who relieve the tedium point, distant about twenty-five miles from Grant's 
of the Atlantic passage by inducing their companions | extreme left, and trends away from him into the 
to enrol themselves among the brave defenders ‘‘ of | interior of Virginia, so that an interval of ninety 
the best Government that ever existed on the face of | miles divides him from the bridge over the Staunton 
the earth,” and to fight for a cause of which, for the | river. Can this railroad be kept substantially in 
‘most part, they know nothing, except that it | operation? It has already been destroyed at inter- 
offers high bounties and good pay. Perhaps the | vals for thirty-five miles northwards from the 
Federal Government, which treated the remon- | Staunton river by a mingled body of Federal cavalry 
strances of Lord Lyons on this subject with such | and infantry, but, inasmuch as no important bridge 
supercilions disregard, has discovered the in- has been destroyed, the damage can be repaired in 
convenience and impolicy, not to say the danger, of | fourteen days, I will at once express my conviction 
longer persistence in a system that has led to 80 that Grant is not strong enough either in cavalry or 
much cruelty and injustice, and to such well-founded | infantry to do more than dash at this railroad and 
complaint on the part of Great Britain and other | inflict from time to time light damage upon it. 
foreign Powers.—New York Correspondent of the Richmond can never be starved out, until these two 


Times. 


railroads from the South, as well as the James River 


How SHERMAN PROTECTS Hs REAR.—He is now | Canal and the railroads from the North, can be 
180 miles from Chattanooga, his base of supplies, utterly annihilated, and can be kept annihilated. 
and every inch of the road—and he has only one As an illustration how quickly damage, if lightly 
road to depend on—lies through the beart of the inflicted, is repaired, [ may mention that the Virginia 
enemy’s country, and yet his army is just as well Central Railroad, which was destroyed for many 
supplied as Grant's, and I believe not a day has miles by Sheridan upon the 11th of June, has for 
passed that his skirmishers have not been able to | some days past been open and running to Charlottes- 
hear the whistle of the engine bringing up the trains | Ville, whence it continues indirectly to Lynchburg. 
in the rear. His mode of ‘protecting the railroad is This line alone would, in addition to the James River 
this, Every mile there is a strong blockhouse, en- Canal, abundantly victual Richmond, although every 
trenched and garrisoned by 100 picked men, oom. other line were cut. [a short, to talk of Richmond 
manded by a picked captain, and both officers and being besieged because Grant's army envirous P eters: 
men have been sworn not to surrender. These | burg, twenty-two miles away, is about as reasonab'e 
blockhouses are generally, of course, within signal - ae to pretend that Loudon was on short rations when 


ling distance of each other. In addition to this, 


Napoleon’s army menaced England from Boulogne in 


there are all along patrols of cavalry, by which the 1804.—Times Correspondent. 
country in every direction is constantly and Dark or GENERAL M‘PHERsoN.—He was com- 


thoroughly scoured. This, of course, takes 20, 000 
men from the army, bat nothing less will do, and it 
must be confessed that so far it has proved amply 
80 flicient, bach has been only one attempt made on 


the road, ant 


paratively a young man, being only in his thirty- 
sixth year, and was by many regarded as the ablest 
officer in the army, He was Grant’s right-hand man 


reached it, andytore up some of the rails, but the | of their success was due to his skill and avdacity. 


damage done Was so slight that it was repsired in 


two hours, and there was no interruption whatever | commanded a wing of the army, and was charged 
in the running of the trains. — Y ily News Corre- | with thefconduct of every one of the flanking move- 


spondent, 


Grant's Position at PererspurG.—Thne New | famous stronghold. How ably he did his work the 
ork correspondent of the Daily News, writing on | result atteste. M‘Pherson, like Grant, belonged to 


the 23rd ult., says :— 


I learn, through a friend of General Grant's, who has rations ago. 0 When the war broke out his rise 
just been passing some days at bead - quarters, and left | Was, of course, rapid; he was a man of extraordinary 
the army on Friday, that the latter ia perfectly satisfied | brilliancy of conception and fertility of resoyrce on 


By Sberman he was equally loved and trusted. Ile 
ments by which Johnston was dislodged from his 


a Scotch family, settled in the west one or two gene- 


on | during the whole of the arduous operations a; a:ost | 
his was by Wheeler’s cavalry, which } Vicksburg, and Grant.confessed that a large measure 


with his position, and perfectly confident that Lee must, the field of battle, but his friends say that he pro- 


—ůͤů—— 
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bably never d splayed the great range of his capa- 
city, both as » soldier and a man of science, more 
atrikingly than when charged with the task of 
keeping open the Louisville and Nashville Railroad 
in 1862, during Grant’s operations at Pittsburg 
Landing. Morgan was raiding oa the road inces- 
santly, and Morgan was then in his glory: the 
bridges were very numerous and ali of wood; the 
leogth of the line was 200 miles, and the country 
through which it passed swarmed with guerillas; 
and yet during the whole period that M‘Pherson had 
charge of it no train ever failed to pass, such was the 
extraordinary perfection of the organisation in which 
he had placed both the troops and the ** construction 
parties. — Daily News Correspondent. 


FRANCE. 
IMPORTANT POLITICAL TRIAL. 

The trial of MM. Garnier-Pagds, Gernot, D:é>, 
and others, thirteen in all, for ilega'ly convemng 
an electoral meeting of more than twenty persons. 
began on Friday in the sixth chamber of Correcti val 
Police. M. Dobignie was the pres ding judge. Th» 
court was as full as it could hold, but being no bigaer 
than a moterate-siz d dining-rom, there was 
scarcely any rcon for the public, All the traverrera 
appeared at the bu. Their names a e MM. Garnier- 
Pagds, deputy; Carnot, deputy; Dié>, advocst ; 
Hérold, advocate of the Council of State and the 
Court of Cast ation; Clamergan, advoca'e ; Fioquet, 
advocate; Ferry, advocate; Durier, advovats ; 
Corbon, ex-representative of the people; J. zon, 
advocate; Elérisson, advocate; Melsheim. avoud at 
Schelestadt ; and Bory, advocite at Marseiller, 
There was a formidable array of counsel engaged for 
the accused, 

The first witness called was M Brassenr, a mem- 
ber of the Council General of the Uant Rhin, who 
said, in a few words, that he lived at S -helestade, 
and had been a member of an ¢l-ctoral committee to 
which M. Melsheim, one of the traversers, also 
belonged ; bat that this commit:ee had neither pre- 
sident nor secratary, ard did not meet at fixed 
periods, On cvoss-examivation he admitted thot 
the Government candidate hed an electoral com- 
mittee of upwards of 100 perrona, which met in u 
brewery, and was presided over either by the mayor 
or his deputy. Two other witnesses from the same 
locality depes d to mich the same effect, one of 
them stating that the Opposition c-mmit es con- 
sisted of only fourteen persons, Ths was all 
the evidence for the prosecution ; when it was over 
the President proceeded to interogate the tra- 
versers, 

M. Garnier-Pa; 61, before answering any question, 
read a protest which he and M. Cirnot hau lod sed 
with the juge d' instruction on behalf of the dignity 
of the Corps Législatif. He complained thst the 
rights of the re; resentatives of the nation had been 
violated by braking their locks, seizing their 
papers, and finding out, agains’ the principle of the 
nallot, the names of tbe electors whe had voted for 
him and M. Carno*. He then aimt:ed he had at 
ons time constituted a committze of twenty-five 
persons, among whom were several young advocates 
(authors of the Electoral Manual”), with a view 
to give legal advice to elector, and aleo to recom- 
mend candidates; but that in consequence of a 
note in the Moniteur this first committee was dis- 


solved; and the second committee, which bad no 


connection whatever with it, never consisted of more 
than fourteen members. Iu the course of his æ mi- 
nation M. Garnier-Pagé became very anu. ted, 
and said that without electoral committees universal 
suffrage was a lie and a delusion ; and that, in point 
of fact, the public prosecutor ought to be at the bar 
to take his trial instead of himself and friends. The 
President said, Oh. I am astonished to hear such 
language!“ and M. Mather, the Imperial advocate, 
said it vas an “ insult,” 

M. Carnot gave the same explana‘ions touching 
the absence of all connection between the committercs. 
He had only occupied himself with the con p sition 
of the consulting committee of fifteen. He aleo 
protested a zainst the se zare of private papeis at his 
house, He had ben a member of many ggieties 
and com i en, beg oni: g with the one called © Aide- 
toi, le Cel t’aidere,” ade uu er no Government, 
not even under the Restor: t.on, bad such an cutrage 
ever bern att mpted. 

M. Lerry-r, counsel for M. Ferry, expressed bis 
astonishment that in an indictment for belonging to 
an unauthorised association of twenty pera ne there 
were only thirteen persons included. 

M. Jules Favre, for M. Garnier Pi, demanded 
that the poiats on which the indictinent was framed 
should be set forth distinctly. It ssid nothing of 
them. and they were quite in the dark. La fac’, 
they did not know at that moment what they were 
accented of, 

M. Berryer repeated that he did not under t nd 
what he was called upon to do, Ile admitted that 
he linself had coresponded with departmental 


committeer, excepting perhaps that of Mareeilles, 
w th whom he differed in opinion when they praised 
him too much, Perhaps he was one of the twenty - 
one required to complete the thirteen, Thus words 
excited general laughter. The President trowned, 
and threatened to clear the court if he heard another 
laugh. 

On Saturday M. Jules Favre defended M. Garnier- 
Pagds in an eloquent speech: — 

IIe said that he experienced profound sorrow n 
replying to the charge made yesterday by the Cron 
prosecutor. When he considered the efforts aud sac - 
fices made within tho last sixty years, the tears, t'e 
bloodshed, he asked himself whether the theory of p q- 
gress is not a cruel delusion, and whether we are n * 
condemned to turn for ever within the same circle of 
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passions and misfortunes. He should experience the 
same feeling of sorrow were he the friend of the Govern- 
ment. He would ask what it could gain by such a con- 
test? Itis invested with immense force; it meets no 
resistance ; it disposes of public opinion, and, by means 
of an ingenious eystem it hold in its hands the property 
and liberty of all. It is the only one who can Fay, I have 
a right to speak. When an election is to take place it 
has a legion of functionaries obedient to its will. It 
chooses its candidates and facilitates their success by all 
the means it alone has at its disposal. Such is its power, 
and during a period of public tranquillity it comes to 
complain of the resistance of its adversaries and to de- 
mand against them the application of a law which bas 
existed for thirty years, and which has never had the 
meaning attributed to it which it has at present. M. 
Jules Favre then read a passage from the works of 
Napoleon III., a passage in which, comparing the 
English laws with the French, he remarked that in 
England authority is never violent, and for that reason 
domiciliary visits and the violation of correspondence are 
not known in that country. He could not place his 
cause under better patronage than that of Prince Louis 
naparte, who wrote those generous words. It did 
hot become him to inquire how such generous maxims 
had been forgotten. He could not believe that it was 
to arrive ata wretched trial for an illegal association that 
this prosecution was commenced. Quite a different 
result was expected. He would not describe all the 
efforts made to arrive at the figure 20, which did not 
prevent the prosecutor stoppirg at number 13, which is 
at the eame time the satire and the condemnation of his 
impotent accusation, M. Jules Favre next examined 
the legislation existing under preceding Governments 
with regard to associations. M. Barthe declared that 
the law was made against associations and not against 
accidental and temporary meetings. If the object of the 
meeting was to exercise a constitutional right, to sup- 
press it would be to violate the law itself, In order to 
carry out the law of 1834 the prosecutor -hould prove 
that the association consisted of twenty-one persons, 
and he should produce the twenty-one before the Court. 
M. Guizot, being called upon hy a member of the Op- 
position, declared not only that he had formed part of 
an association which had a complete organisation, a 
treasury and subscribers, but that he gloried in the 
object uf the association. He said, moreover, that the 
Sori ty Aide-toi was perfectly consistent with the law 
of 1834, which he proposed. 


M. Jules Favre read an account of an electoral banquet, 
written by M. de Lamartine, at the head of which 
were MM. Abbatucci, Cambacdres, and even M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys, the present Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. In conclusion, he said he felt confident, 
when he saw sround him the defenders of liberty, 
when he saw Berryer, who is not only the prince of 
orators, but who has been always the passionate lover 
of liberty. The sitting was then suepended, and at 
the return of the judge he called on M. Marie, who 
replied that M. Berryer was about to make a commu- 
nication to the Court. M. Berryer announced that 
himself and colleagues declined to add anything tothe 
eloquent defence of M. Jules Favre. The Court then 
retired to contider their judgment. 

The Chamber sentenced the accused, after five 
Fours deliberation, to a fine of 500f. each, with costs. 

The accused are resolved to appeal to the Cour 
Imy6ér‘al, and, if need be, to the Court of Cassation, 
age init that sentence. 

Thea Emperor of the French has returned to St. 
C'oud. It is stated that the waters of Vichy have 
not had so favourable an effect upon his health this 
time as was expected. The visit of the King of 
Spain to the French Court is to take place a few 
days sooner than was originally anticipated. 

Paris is preparing for the fctes of the 15:h, which 
are expected to be surpassingly good. 


DENMARK AND GERMANY. 

The preliminaries of peace between the German 
Powers and Denmark have now been published. It 
appears that the rectification of the Jutland frontier 
takes more the form of an exchange of territory, so 
as to give a better division line, than of any arrange- 
ment for the exclusive advantage of Germany. In 
return for the portions of Jutland ceded by the 
Danish Government, the German Powers allow an 
equivalent portion of Schleswig to be incorporated 
with Denmark. The German Powers take with the 
Duchies all debts especially contracted for their bene- 
fit, anda rateable proportion of debts contracted for 
the common benefit of Denm-rk and the Duchies. 
From this arrangement is excluded the loan of 1863, 
which wae in fact a loan raised for the purposes of 
the present war. The armistice, which is based on 
the principle of each party keeping what it now 
possesses, is to last till the 15th of September, and 
six weeks’ notice must be given of the resumption of 
hostilities, The army of occupation in Jutland is to 
be reduced to the smallest force consistent with 
military prudence, and Ju land is to fud it in pro- 
—— The prisoners of war are to be released on 
pa Ole, 

On Saturday, the King of Denmark opened the 

Rigedag and made a speech, His Majesty said that, 
having been abandoned by all Evrope, he was 
obliged to seek for peace with an overpowering foe. 
It was herd to mike the sacrifives exacted from him, 
but harder still to carry on the war. Union be- 
tween King acd people might secure a bappier 
future. Public feeling in Denmark is in a very de- 
pressed state. The hardness of the terms of peace 
appears to have taken everybody by eurprise, and 
the opportunity thrown away at London is evidently 
remembered with regret, 

A Prussian paper ominously hints at new arrange- 
ments respecting Holstein, viz., a demand by Prus- 
da and Austria for the evaeration of the Duchy ly 
Federal troops. 

The clergy and gentry of the district of Kiel held 
a meeting in (hat town on Monday, at which twenty - 
three persons only were present, The draft of a 


petition to the Schleswig-Holstein Commissioners 
was submitted for signature to the meeting. The 
petition explained the necessity of and demanded a 
common Government for Schleswig-Holstein, under 
the protection of Prussia, and dwelt upon the im- 
portance of the closest union with that Power, After 
an animated discussion five of the assembly refused 
to sign the petition. 


POLAND.“ 

The latest telegram from Warsaw 
gence of the execution of the chiefs of the Polish 
National Government, five in number. As an act of 
clemency, some of the officials of the National 
Government, who bad been sentenced to death, have 
been ordered to hard labour, and others to imprison- 
ment in a Siberian fortress. These commuted sen- 
tences are, we suppose, to be for life, or during the 
pleasure of the Czar. 


brings intelli- 


TUNIS. 

Things are not very quiet at Tunis yet. Some of 
the tribes are very dissatisfied with the terms agreed 
upon between the Bey and their chiefs, and still 
uphold the standard of revolt. An Arab insurrection 
has also broken out near Bagdad. The Turkish 
troops have been thrice defeated in encounters with 
the insurgents, The Persian Gulf cable has been 
broken. 


NEW ZEALAND. 
The latest advices from New Zealand report no 
further military operations. The troops had gone 
into winter quarters, 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Eight million pounds of leaf tobacco have been 
destroyed by fire at Manilla. 


The King of Ava has granted a perpetual conces- 
sion for railwaye, telegraphs, and collieries in 
Barmah. 


The heat has been intense on the Mediterranean. 
The thermometer bas stood at 96 in the shade at 
Malta. 


An Arab ineurrection his broken out near Bagdad. 
The Turkish troops have been defeated in three 
engagements with the insurgents, and have lost 
three guns, 

A Dountrun CompLiment.—A Vienna journalist, 
and en ardent advocate of a united Germany, was 
thus congratulated the other day :—‘‘ You have long 
demanded that Germany should be ruled from 
Vienna, Well, since the arrival of M. de Bismark 
your wishes have been realised. 


Tue Mont CN IS TUNNEL.—The great work of 
boring a tunnel through Mont Cenis has been 
recently inspected by a commission specially charged 
with the duty, accompanied by several French 
engineers; and an interesting report has been made 
on the subject. Progiess during the last twelve 
months has been very slow to our English ideas, and 
it is calculated that, with all the improved means at 
command, ten years more of continuous labour is 
requisite before the communications by this route 
are so far advanced as to unite the territories of 
France and Italy. 


INDIAN STRATEGY.—One of the 14th New York 
Artillery, a Senecs Indian, undertook on a wayer to 
bring in alive a rebel sh«rpshooter, who was perched 
in a tree in front of our line, considerably in advance 
ok hisown, Procuringa quantity of pine boughs, he 
enveloped himself with them from head to foot, 
attaching them securely to a branch, which he lashed 
lengthwise of his body. When completed he was 
indistinguishable to a casual observer from the sur- 
rounding foliage, and reacmbled a tree as closely as 
it was possible for his really artistic efforts to render 
him. ‘Thus prepared, and with musket in hand, 
concealed likewise, he stole by almost imperceptible 
movements to beneath the tree where the sharp. 
shooter was Jodged. Here he patiently waited until 
hia prey had emptied his piece at one of our men, 
when he suddenly brought his musket to bear upon 
the ‘‘reb,” giving him no time to reload. The sharp- 
shooter was taken atadisadvantage. To the dem- nd 
to come down he readily assented, when the Indian 
triamphantly marched him a prisoner into camp and 
won his wager.— American Paper. 


Tne MarRtaGE oF Duuteep Sincu.—The mar. 
riage of the Mabarajah Dhuleep Singh took place at 
the British Consulate, Alexandria, on the 7th June. 
The young lady who has now become the Maharanee 
is the daughter of a European merchant here. Her 
mother is an Abyssinian. She is between fifteen 
and sixteen years of age, of a slight but graceful 
figure, interesting rather than handsome, not tall, 
aud in complexion lighterthan ber husband. She is 
a Christian, and was educated in the American 
Presbyterian Mission School at Cairo; and it was 
during a chance visit there that the Prince first saw 
his future bride, who was engaged as instructress in 
the school. Dhuleep Singh wore at the wedding 
European costume, excepting a red tarhoosh. The 
bride's drees was alto European, The formula was 
pronounced by the Prince in English : the bride, in 
a low but musical voice, read it in Arabic (that 
being the only Janguage with which she is 
acquainted), and thus Bamba Muller“ became the 
**Maharanee,” She showed much self-possession 
through it all. A religious ceremony was performed 
by one of the Americen ministers at the house of the 
bride’s father, and the new!y-married pair retired to 
the ’rince’s house at Ramleh, a few miles from Alex- 
andria, They will leave soon for Englard,—Bomday 
Times of India. | 


— 
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ELECTION INTELLIGENCE, 


EXETER, 


The nomination of candidates to represent 
the city of Exeter took place on Wednesday last 
when Lord Courtenay (Conservative) was proposed 
by Mr. Sanders, and seconded by Sir Stafford 
Northcote, M. P. ‘The right hon. baronet made a 
slashing speech on behalf of his lordship. It wag 
mainly devoted to a criticism of Mr. Coleridge’s 
former addresses, and accused the Liberal party of 
having a design against the National Church, which 
it was the special policy of the Conservatives 
to uphold. The following is a sample: 


I was astonished to see that Mr. Coleridge in hig 
speech the other night came forward and said, Sepa- 
rate the Church and State; who is it that talks of such 
a separation?” Who is it that talks of the separation 
of Church and State? Is that the extent of my 
honourable friend’s political education? Does lie 
not know the state of affairs in Parliament and 
the -state of affairs amongst the leaders of the 
Nonconformist body? (lear, hear.) Does he really 
know so little of what those gentlemen say at West- 
minster Hall, and is he so ignorant of the discus. 
sions that have taken place, that he asks. Who 
is it that talks about separating the Church and State?“ 
I will tell him who itis. Itisthe party amongst whom 
if he was returned to Parliament, he was going to sit— 
(“ Hear, hear,” and No, no”)—it is the men whom he 
will find on his right hand and on his left hand—(great 
uproar, and cries of No” and“ Yes ”)—it is the party 
which is one day bringing forward an attack upon 
Church-rates, anvther day upon the endowments of your 
schools, another day upon your Universities, another 
day upon the Church of Ireland, and another day 
upon your subscriptions and your formularies, always 
pressing forward—(*‘‘Hear, hear,” from the Libe- 
rale). One day on your burials, one day for 
the use of your churches—(cries of No, no”) 
—pressing forward, aiwing at the same point 
pressing to a definite end which they have clearly 
in view-—(Hear, hear, from the Liberals) but ready to 
go forward by instalments as best they may—(Hear, 
hear, from the Liberals)— to take a little if they could 
not get much—and if they could get that little by the help 
of s called good Churchmen they take it all the more 
readily—(A Voice: Fools, if they didn't“). As lor g 
as Lord Palmerston is at the head of affairs they may be 
kept quiet, but the moment he is gone the support 
of the Liberal party will be with those men who sit 
below the gangway—the Fosters, the Dillwyns, and the 
Trelawnys—who are bringing forward these motions 
day after day—(Hear, hear, and applause)—and I ask 
you bow are these men to be met? Are they to be met 
by sending amongst them one who may hope to persuade 
them to mitigate their attacks ?—(laughter)—or by a 
regularly organised opposition watching and guarding 
against these attacks, and not prepared to attempt as 
much as he could to please Lis party to the sacrifice 
of tke principles which he professes—(Cheers and groans), 
If my honourable friend goes to Parliament as a Church- 
man, day after day he will be placed under the painful 
necessity of voting against his party in order to save his 
principles, (Tremendous uproar.) Then how are these 
men to be met? It must not be by this or that isolated 
Churchman on the Liberal side. No! it must be by 
the organised action of the Conservative party, who 
have done all in their power to maintain the connection 
existing between Church and State. 


Mr. Coleridge (Liberal) was proposed by Mr. 
MULFOKD, and seconded by Mr. Norxrinaton, 

Lord CourTENAY addressed the assembly amid 
great uproar and cheering from his friends. He said 
he was proud to say that he was a Conservative, alter 
the fashion of Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli, and after 
the fashion of Sir Stafford Northcote. On matters of 
foreign policy, and on points connected with the 
Church, the policy of the Conservative party met 
with his warmest approbation. (A Voice: And no 
progression.”) IIis lordship then proceeded to ecru i- 
ciee tlie policy of the present Government with respect 
to Denmark. 

Mr. CoLerRIDGE was enthusiastically cheered cn 
rising, and, in some very pungent remarks, alluded 
to the county influence which was brought to bear 
against him. North and South Devon were repre- 
sented there by the Hon. C. R. Tre’usis and by Sie 
L. Palk end Mr. Kekewich. There also was Sir 8. 
Northcote, who tried to get in for South Devon, but 
could not, and he could quite understand why the 
hon. baronet had come in from Pynes to take part in 
the noble lor d's election, seeing that he once sat for 
Dudley at the nomination of a noble lord, and now 
sat for Stamford at the nomination of a noble 
marquis. (Laughter and cheere.) With respect to 
Church-rates, he said thet he could not give up the 
right the Church of England possessed of enforcing 
on her members the maintenance cf the fabric, and 
he protested against the interests of the national 
Church beivg made a question for party squabbles 
instead of seeking to make that Church a broad and 
wide Church. (Cheers.) IIe ventured to say that 
the Conservative party would live to rue the dy 
when they handed over the Church to one party, and 
that the decadent party in the Chureh. (Cheers) 
He confessed his inability to understand the views of 
Lord Courtenay on the question of Church-rates. A. 
to the bellot he had previously wished it to be trie’, 
because he thought it would do no harm; but this 
election had convinced him of the great necessity of 
the ballot. (Cheers.) When he came among them 
to canvass the city, he bad no idea that in 1864 pro. 
tection would be necessary for the maintenance and 
delivery of a man’s private opinions. (Hear.) He 
should have thought it impossible, had not evidence 
come under his own eyes, and therefore he now not 
only bel ered that the ballot would be no harm, but 
it would be a great good. (Cheere.) 
The show of hands was about three to one in 
favour of Mr. Coleridge, and tho sheriff declared the 
‘show of hands to be in favour of Mr. Coleridge, 
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when a poll was demanded on behalf of Lord 
Courtenay. 
The polling took place on Thursday, with the 
following result :— 
Lord Courtenay ... ve! saa 1,096 
Mr, Coleridge .... pas ce 1,070 
Majority win 150 ‘is ih 
It is almost impossible (says the Daily News) to 
describe the excitement which prevailed in this city 
on Thursday :— 


Mr. Coleridge had, by his eloquent speeches and 
advanced political opinions, kindled a great deal of 
enthusiasm in the minds of the great mass of the people, 
and a corresponding amount of indignation was expressed 
at the candidatare of Lord Courtenay, because it was 
said he was a nominee of the county aristocracy, whose 
influence was actively used in his lordship’s favour. In 
addition to the latter advantage the Conservatives were 
united, whilst on the other hand many Liberals holding 
the views of the Liberation Society would not vote for 
Mr. Ooleridge, because the learned gentleman had 
refused to pledge himself to an unconditional abolition of 
Church-rates. The first hour’s polling was in favour of 
Mr. Coleridge, but subsequently Lord Courtenay took 
the lead, and at a quarter past eleven o’clock he was 
seventy-eight a-head. Afterlthat, however, the majority 
for the noble lord gradually diminished, until at last it 
dwindled down to twenty-six votes. We understand 
that about 130 votes were left unpolled, the majority of 
whom are said to be Liberals. It will be thus seen that 
had the Liberals been united they would have hada 
victory. As it was, the Liberals declared that had it 
not been for the county influence which was exercised in 
favour of Lord Courtenay they should have gained the 
battle. The Liberals, however, regard their defeat as a 
triumph, inasmuch as the Conservatives boasted of being 
able to command a majority of from 100 to 200 votes. 
The contest was a fair test of the relative strength of 
parties, and the Liberals feel that they have the advan- 
tage, which they have determined to make the most of 
at the next general election. 

Previous to and gfter the declaration of the poll 
there were great disturbances in the city. Some 
one, it is said, threw a ginger-beer bottle from the 
window of Lord Courtenay’s committee-room in 
High-street, which so incensed the people in the 
streets that they smashed the windows. Mr. 
Coleridge, who was at a house opposite, appealed to 
the crowd to desist, which they immediately did. 
Lord Courtenay, who was a good deal hustled on 
his way to the Guildhall, and his lip cut by some 
missile, was obliged to be protected by the polic>, 
and on his return from the Guildhall was compelled 
to go by a back way. The state of the poll (as 
above) was declared about an hour after the close 
thereof by the sheriff, Mr. R. T. Head. Lord 
Courtenay was accompanied by Sir Stafford North- 
cote, who has been most active on his lordship’s 
behalf, and a number of other persons. Mr, Cole- 
ridge was not present, bub there was a very large 
muster of the hon. and learned gentleman’s friends. 

The Western Times of yesterday says that Mr. 
Coleridge lost his election in consequence of his un- 
satisfactory views on the deceased-wifce’s-sister ques- 
tion, and on Church- rates. In reference to the former 
question, our Exeter contemporary says :— 

Mr. Coleridge, as a devoted member of the Church, 
abets the law as it stands, and maintains it on religious 
grounds, The law is a priest-made law, borrowed from 
the Roman Catholic Church, who makes a market of the 
weakness which the law is intended to prevent by selling 
licenses to break it. Our late worthy member was 
opposed to the alteration of the law, on grounds of social 
polity. Ho did not trouble himself with the priestly 
origin of the law, but maintained that on social grounds 
it should be enforced. High-Church statesmen assert 
for it a religious sanction, and the opponents of the law 
considered that this was retrogression, and, we believe, 
on that ground opposed the Liberal candidate. 

With reference to the Church-rate question, it is 
said :— 

The chief opponents, however, were found in a few 
leading Dissenters, who decided from the first that if 


Mr. Coleridge would not vote for the abolition of 


Church-rates they would not vote for him: and here 
there was something like a duel of conscience.“ They 
declared that they could not conscientiously vote for any 
one who would maintain the rate: and the hon. and 
learned gentleman maintained that his conscience would 
not let him abolish the rate. The arguments for con- 
science were equally forcible on both sides, and if the 
conscience of the candidate deserved supreme considera- 
tion, the Dissenters demanded the same consideration 
for their consciences. . . » . « ~ Earl Russell, a 
quarter of a century ago, said that Church-rate 
might be abolished without the Church missing it, 
if the State property, which has been assigned for 
the use of the National Establishment, were better ad- 
ministered. For thirty years Mr. Divett oppored 
Church-rates on this ground. We think, therefore, that 
large allowance should be made to the Di-senter who 
insists that it is a question of principle; that for him to 
abandon it is to retrograde, and to retreat in the path 
of progress, which has hitherto seen no vestige of a 
backward step. This, we believe, is his view of the 
case. It is entitled to respect, and we hope that he 
will be respectfully met in stating it. Mr. Coleridge 
pleads *‘ Conscience” as against the Dissenter’s plea. 
He thinks that the Church has a right to enforce the 
rate on her own members,” and as a Churchman, there- 
fore, he cannot conscientiously give up the rate. He 
would relieve the Dissenter, but he will not permit the 

issenter to smuggle the Churchman out of the reach of 
the impost. He will maintain the impost, as an impost, 
and compel the reluctant Churchman to pay it, even 
though it would relieve the Dissenter. But the law is 
the law of Parliament, not the law of Churchmen. It 
is not for the Church to give the law in this matter. 
The question is not a spiritual question, it is not a reli- 
gious question—it is simply a question whether the 
Church shall do with so much less money than she re- 
ceives through the capricious channel of a parochial 
vote. The Churchmen, in a parish, may get rid of the 
rate if they ard in @ majority, or a minority of Church- 
men may combive with Dissenters, consentera and 


assenters, and thus get rid of the rate. If the law were! 


. 


altered so as to compel Churchmen to pay the rate, that 
would be but a re-linking of the old chain, and the ap- 
prehension of which justifies the conscience-plea of the 
Dissenter. 
The Western Times proceeds to argue that the 
position of both Dissenter and Churchman, as mem- 
bers of the Liberal party, is subordinate to the gene- 
ral judgment of the party, and that the Dissenter, as 
a Liberal, ought to leave the redress of his wrongs to 
the progress of Liberalism, and by giving to it his 
support render that progress more rapid, and his 
redress more certain. 

Mr. Coleridge has issued the followin address to 
the electors :— 


I thank you most heartily for the support you have 
accorded me in the contest just concluded. It was a 
contest fought under great disadvantages for the Liberal 
party. You were deprived by death of an old and 
honoured leader, and you had to fight for a single seat 
with a candidate new and unknown to you, and whose 
opinions unfortunately were not acceptable to all the 
members of the Liberal party. To the absence of these 
members from the poll, rather than to the strength of 
our opponents, it is owing that I address you as the 
defeated and not as the successful candidate. I very 
much regret that they could not conscientiously support 
me. I hope that on consideration they may themselves 
regret it. But I unfeignedly respect and honour the 
sincerity of their convictions. Such a defeat, however, 
as I have sustained is, under the circumstances, if not a 


victory, certainly an honour. It insures success to the 


Liberal candidate at a general election. And when the 
general election arises 1 shall again ask at your hands 
the honour of representing you in Parliament. 


Finspury.—On Thursday evening a considerable 
number of the electors of Finsbury assembled at the 
Talbot Tavern, Gray’s-inn-road, to hear an address 
from Mr. M‘Cullagh Torrens, in reference to his 
claims to represent the borough in the next Parlia- 
ment. In reply to questions, Mr, Torrens declared 
himself in favour of the abolition of capital punish- 
ment, even, as an experiment, in cases of murder ; 
of vote by ballot, combined with a large extension 
of the suffrage; and of the abolition of the rate- 
paying clauses in the Reform Bill. The candidate 
delivered a long speech. The following resolution 
was unanimously agreed to :— 

This meeting, having heard an exposition from Mr. Torrens 
of his political opinions and sentiments, considers him to be 
an eligible candidate for representing the borough of Finsbury 
in Parliament; and believing that the opinions and sentiments 
so expressed by Mr. Torrens accord with those of a majority of 
the inhabitants, earnestly invites a cordial and united co- 
operation of the electors to secure his return at the next elec- 


tion. 

After speeches in support of the resolution by 
Mr. J. Walker and Mr. G. Taylor, it was carried 
unanimously, and {a ‘committee of electors for the 
parish of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, and St. George the 
Martyr, was appointed to further the object of the 
meeting, with power to add to their number. 

SUNDERLAND,—Mr. Alderman Candlish announces 
his intention of contesting the representation of Sun- 
derland at the next election, 

EASTERN CouNrixs.—It is not now expected 
that Mr. J. H. Gurney will resign his seat 
for Lynn until the dissolution of Parliament; the 
candidates for the anticipated vacancy have accord- 
ingly suspended operations, The Hon. Colonel 
Howley, who was returned for Harwick in 1861, in 
opposition to Sir Stuart Donaldson, will not offer 
himself for re-election for that borough, Mr. 
Capper, a colonel of volunteers and manager of the 
Victoria (London) Docks, has been named as a can- 
didate in the Conservative interest. It is stated 
that Mr. J. W. Perry-Watlington, M. P. for South 
Essex, has expressed a wish to retire from the repre- 
sentation of that constituency at the next election. 
Mr. Watlington has represented the division since 
1859. In connection with Harwich politics it should 
have been noted that Mr. M. Wills has for some 
time been in the field as a Liberal candidate for the 
borough. ‘The statement that the Hon. H. Walpole 
intended to contest the representation of East Nor- 
folk in the Conservative interest has received a 
denial, although it is still stated that the hon. 
gentleman has privately expressed his willingness to 
come forward as a candidate if requested to do so, 
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FIRST M. B. EXAMINATION, 

First DIvision.—Francis Bateman, St. Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital; Stephen Wootton Bushell, Guy’s Hos- 
pital; Thomas Cole, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital ; 
Henry Greenway Howse, Guy’s Hospital ; James Pear- 
son Irvine, B.A., University College; Frederic Barham 
Nunneley, University College; Charles William Phil- 
pot, King’s College; Thomas Claye Shaw, B. A., King’s 
College; George Christopher Tayler, St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital; John Burges Welch, King's College. 

SECOND DIvIsioN.—Arthur Bayley Adams, London 
Hospital; John Augustus Ball, Guy’s Hospital; Mar- 
cus Beck, University College; Charles Berrell, King’s 
College ; Other Windsor Berry, Charing-cross Hospital ; 
Francis John Buckell, University College; Henry 
Clothier, University College; George Eastes, Guy's 
Hospital; Charles Kelly, King’s College; John Lloyd, 
Queen’s College, Birmingham; Cherles James Hardy 
Smith, University College; George Owthwaite Spencer, 
University College; Arthur Taylor, Guy’s Hospital ; 
Thomes Pickard Warren, Guy’s Hospital; John Wil- 
liams, University College, 

EXCLUDING PHYSIOLOGY. 1 : 

First Division.—John Pearson Hughes, University 
College. 

SECOND DIviIsion,—Henry Hargreaves Birtwell, St. 
Thomas’s Hospital; Julian Augustus Michael Evans, 
University College; John Spencer Ferris, King’s Col- 
lege; Ralph Gooding, B. A., King’s College; John 
Grimes, King’s College ; John Wickham Legg, Univer- 
sity College; George Hunt Orton, St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. | | | 


PHYSIOLOGY ONLY. 

First Drvis1on.—Thomas Robinson Glynn, St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital; Henry Charles Hilliard, Guy’s 
Hospital; John Harward Hooper, St. Thomas’a Hospi- 
tal; Arthur George Mickley, Guy’s Hospital ; Ebenezer 
Fulham Turner, Guy’s Hospital; Thomas James Wood- 
house, St. Thomas’s Hospital, 

SrconD Drvision.—William Hugh Aldersey, Guy’s 
Hospital; Walter Anstice Harvey, St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital ; Arthur Trehern Norton, St. Mary’s Hospital ; 
Charles Read, University College. 


THE MURDER ON THE NORTH LONDON 
RAILWAY. 


On the evening of the murder Franz Müller, it 
has been ascertained, went about seven o’clock to 
the house of Mr. Repsch, Jewry-street, Minories, 
and was there left in the company of Haffa, Mr. 
and Mrs. Repsch having to go out. Haffa states 
that Miiller left the house at eight o’clock, and that 
he (Haffa) did not go out at all. Nothing further is 
known of Miiller until the next morning, when he 
got up and deported himself in his usual cheerful 
manner, and after breakfast went out. He did not 
return home at his usual time, in fact, it is not 
known when he returned, for all the other occupants 
of the house had retired to bed. On the Monday 
following the murder Miiller visited Mrs. Repsch, 
who saw he had got a new hat, which he said he had 
given 14s, for. Mrs. Repsch also observed the ring 
obtained from Mr. Death, and took it from Miiller’s 
scarf and examined it. On the following Wednes- 
day, after some conversation, Miiller and Haffa went 
to the shop of Mr. Armis, 121, Minories, where the 
former pawned the gold chain received from Mr. 
Death for 30s., and on coming out of the shop Haffa 
gave him 128. for the ticket, and advanced a further 
sum of II. in order that Müller might get his own 
watch and guard, which had been pawned for 31., 
out of pledge. When this was done, the pair went 
to Princes-street, Leicester square, where Müller 
pledged the watch and guard for 4/., and in con- 
sideration of a further advance of 53., Müller gave 
Haffa the ticket. 1t has also been ascertained that 
on the morning of that day Miiller had nota fraction 
of money, consequently when he, in the afternoon, 
went to the London Docks and paid 41. passago- 
money, he had only 5s. in money in his possession, 
It may here be remarked that the Victoria was 
freighted with a cargo of iron, and her sailing 
qualities are so far below mediocrity that it is not 
probable she will reach New York before the 20th 
inst. From the information given by one of the 
agents of the owners of the vessel, who did not 
leave the ship until it reached Gravesend, Miiller 
attracted the attention of several of the passengers 
through his being without a change of clothing and 
other requisites for so long a journey, and it was also 
noticed that the wristband of one of the sleeves of 
his shirt was torn off, and this drew a remark from 
one of the passengers that Müller bad on no sb irt at 
all, to which Müller offered as an explanation that 
on account of the edge of the wristband being 
frayed, he had torn it off. On the way down the 
river the passengers read the newspapers containing 
the account of the murder, and commented freely 
upon it, but neither the agent nor the pilot are able 
to say whether Müller made any remark on the 
subject. The police are now in possession of facts 
which place beyond doubt that the hat worn by 
Müller when he embarked is the same that was worn 
by Mr. Briggs on the night he was murdered, and of 
such importance was this considered that, at the 
request of the commissioners of police, Mr. Briggs, 
the younger, accompanied Inspector Kerressey, by 
the second mail-steamer, the more effectually to 
complete the evidence necessary for the extradition 
of Miller. The sleeve-lining found in the chimney 
in Miiller’s bedroom, and the truncheon found in 
the neighbourhood, are now inthe possession of Dr. 
Taylor, who has submitted them to an analysis, and 
found the sleeve-lining deeply saturated with human 
blood, a portion of which, he thinks, has been wiped 
from a boot. As regards the truncheon, the doctor 
has, as yet, expressed no opinion. 

The inquest on the body of Mr. Briggs was 
resumed on Monday. Several witnesses were cxa- 
mined, whose evidence was, for the most part, a 
repetition of the above facts, The proceedings in 
this remarkable case were again adjourned. 


CLERKENWELL Frower Snow.—The third annual 
exhibition of plants and flowers grown by the ragged- 
school children and working classes of the parish of 
Clerkenwell was opened on Wednesday in the Lamb 
and Flag Ragged-schools. The schedule of prizes 
was divided into eight classes. The exhibition was 
visited during the day by a large number of people, 
who greatly admired the taste with which it had been 
got up; and in the evening the prizes were distri- 
buted by Mr. W. H. Bodkin, the assistant-judge. 


Inranticipr.—A Parliamentary return states that 
during the year 1862, coroners’ inquests were held 
upon the bodies of 2,380 legitimate and 859 illegiti- 
mate children, under one year old. Verdicts of wilful 
murder were returned in 124 of these cases. Inquests 
were also held in the year upon 2,515 legitimate and 
245 illegitimate children, above one year and under 
seven. In 1863 the number of inquests upon the 
bodies of legitimate children, under one year old, was 
2.679; on the bodies of illegitimate children, 985. 
Verdicts of wilful murder in 166 of these cases were 
returned. In 1863, 2,604 inquests were held upon 
the bodies of legitin a'e children, above one year and 
under seven, and vpoi 248 illegitimate children of 


the same age. 
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Court, Official, and Personal Hetos. 


The Queen and members of the Royal family have 
made frequent water excursions during the week. On 
Thursday the Prince and Princess of Wales, Princess 
Louis of Heese, and Prince William of Prussia em- 
barked in the Elfin, and were present at the Cowes 

tta. On Friday afternoon the Prince of Wales 
and the Prince Louis of Hesse landed at Torquay 
from the Victoria and Albert yacht, and proceeded on 
a visit to the Grand Duchess Marie of Russia, return- 
ing to Osborne next day. 

Prince Leopold, who was permitted by her Majesty 
to lay the foundation-stone of the Royal Albert In- 
firmary, at Bishops Waltham, on Thursday, during 
the proceedings stood with Earl Granville on his right 
and Prince Louis of Heese on his left. He appeared 
to be in remarkably good health, but, as was very 
natural, seeing that this was the first public ceremony 
in which he took part, a little nervous and excited. 
At the luncheon which followed his health was drunk, 
in conjunction with that of Prince Louis of Hesse, to 
which the latter replied, Prince Leopold standing the 
while, and bowing his acknowledgments. 

The twentieth birthday of Prince Alfred Ernest 
Albert was celebrated at Windsor on Saturday last 
with the customary honours paid to the members of 
the Royal family. 

On Sunday morning Divine service was performed 
at Osborne by the Rev. G. Prothero in the presence of 
the Queen, the Prince and Princess of Wales, and 
Prince and Princess Louis of Hesse. 

The Prince and Princees of Wales will arrive at 

Abergeldie, N. B., on Friday next. 
The Earl de Grey, the Secretary for War, has left for 
Milford Haven on a tour ofinspection of the fortifica- 
tions now in progress on the western coast. The Duke 
of Somerset, with Lord Clarence Paget, and other 
members of the Board of Admiralty, left town on 
Tuesday for Pembroke dockyard and Milford Haven, 
on their annual tour of inspection. From Milford 
Haven the Duke and other lords commiasioners went 
to Queenstown, and after their visit to Ireland will 
call at Holyhead to inspect the harbour works. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer bas left town for Hawar- 
den Castle. Mr. M. Gibson, M. P., has let town on 
a yachting excursion. Sir G. Grey, Bart., M. P., left 
town on Friday for Falloden. Mr. Cardwell, M. P., 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, will continue in 
town to act as Secretary of State during the abeence 
of his colleagues. 

Dr. Liviugstone is at present residing at IIamil- 
ton, near Glasgow, with his mother and young 
family. 
is The Channel Fleet has arrived off Queensto#n. 

Lord Brougham is at Brougham Hall, and is in the 
enjoyment of good health. 

Mr. Bright, M.P., who is staying at Tulchan 
Lodge, on the Spey, with Mr. Bass, M. P., was, on 
Friday last, at the Strathspey gathering at Castle 
Grant. The hon. gentieman seemed to be in excellent 
health.— Banff Journal. 

It is at length announced that the Postmaste - 
General has cancelled the contract of the Galw y 
Royal Atlantic Mail Steampacket Company, and 
that the affairs of the company are now in process of 
winding up. 

The Queen has presented Captain Coles, R.N., 
with a beautifully executed statuette in bronze of 
the late Prince Consort, as a souvenir of her visit to 
the Royal Sovereign. 

Prince Jerome Napoleon is cruising in his yacht 
round the West and North Highlands. 

The Lord-Lieutenant will leave Ireland for this 
country on Wedneeday. The rumour that his excel- 
lency intends to resign his high office is repeated. 
One report mentions the Marquis of Lansdowne as 
his probable successor, and another speaks of the 
Earl of Bessborough. 


Miscellaneous News. 


The number of patients relieved at the Hospital 
for Diseases of the Heart, 67, Margaret-street, 
Cavendish-equare, was 123 during the week. 

Exxcuriox AT AYLESBURY. — William Jobn 
Stevens, a man twenty-three years of age, who 
murdered his sweetheart, a girl named Ann Leeson, 
and afterwards attempted to commit suicide, was 
executed for the former crime at Aylesbury on 
Monday. He died very penitent. 

Tue New Act on Wricuts AND MEASURES, — 
The act to render ‘‘ permissive” the use of ithe 
metric system of weights and measures has just 
been printed. Contracts may now be made in terms 
of the metric system. Iu a schedule are given the 
different measures and weights, 

Tue MandarR Raitway Accipkxr. — The 
inquest respecting the fatal railway accident at the 
Margate station of the South-Eastern Railway, 
concluded on Friday. The verdict is substantially 
one of manslaughter against the guard of the train, 
Marshall, and the inspector Derby. The jury aleo 
found that the accommodation at the station was 
insufficient for the traflic. 

FLrocaine Garotrers.—The chaplain of the 
Durham gaol writes to the newspapers characterising 
the report of the whipping of garotters in that prison 
as highly exaggerated. He describes the instrument’ 
of punishment as being made of whipcord, instead 
of leather, and instead of the flesh and blood flying 
about in all directions, as at first described with 
sickening minuteness, the chaplain states that the 


_ Criminals returned to their cells“ sore, doubtless, 


but uninjared,” 


: 


Rep TArR.— The Army and Navy Gazette relates 
a very extraordinary case. Some troops just arrived 
from Madras—a wing of the 74th Highlanders, and 
detachments of invalids and discharged soldiers 
ran short of provisions during the voyage, and were 
put upon half rations, Though the invalids were 
destined for Netley Hospital, their ship being char- 
tered for Gravesend, they had to sail from Spithead 
—almost in sight of the Hospital—up the Thames, 
and to be sent from Gravesend to Netley by railway. 

DEATHS FROM THR HRAT or THE WEATHER.—On 
Thursday afternoon Michael Coyle, while haymaking, 
at Egham, was observed to stagger and fall, and he 
only survived four hours. About noon of the same 
day Elizabeth Frampton, a nursery-maid, aged fifteen, 
on returning home from Kensal-green, whither she had 
wheeled two children in a perambulator, complained 
of headache, and died in a few hours, the medical 
gentleman who attended stating that she had died 
from sunstroke. 

Snips of War BvuILpING ron THE Roya Navy. 
—There are at the present time 36 vessels under con- 
struction at the various royal and private dockyards 
for the British navy, many of which are in a very 
forward state for launching. They consist of 4 iron 
screw ships, 2 iron-cased screw ships, 1 ecrew iron 
corvette, 1 double screw iron gunboat, 1 double screw 
iron and wood gunboat, 6 screw frigates, 3 screw 
ships, 2 screw corvettes, 4 screw sloopa, 1 paddle 
= vessel, 5 screw gun-veseels, and 6 screw gun- 

oats. 

GARIBALDI's YACHT.—The committee have at 
length resolved to secure for Garibaldi the yacht 
belonging to Lord Burghley. Lord Burghley has 
lately spent about 1,5007. upon her. Admiral 
Maundy says: — The Osprey will answer the 
General’s purpose. She only draws nine feet of 
water, and has a good character in every respect, 
being an excellent sea-boat in bad weather, She is 
having a thorough refit, and will be ready next 
week. Two men and a boy, besides the master, 
will be sufficient to man her. Being what is called 
‘*dandy-rigged,” she will be very handy, and can 
proceed immediately to Csprera, — Liverpool 
Mercury. 

Lorp AND LADY PALMERSTON IN NORTHAMPTON- 
SHIRE.—On Thuredzy Lady Palmerston performed 
the ceremony of cutting the first sod of the East and 
West Junction Railway, at Towcester. The line 
will be of an important character as a connectiog 
line, particularly in relation to the discoveries of 
iron ore. Lady Palmerston has estates in the 
county, from which immense quantities of ironstone 
are annually excavated. The line commences at the 
Blisworth Station. Sir Cusack Roney, the chair- 
man of the company, presided at the lancheon. 
Lord Palmerston made a speech on the vast 
advantages which railways have conferred. 


FxpRRAL Crrurs.—A Lover of Justice’’ sends to 
the Times a letter which he says was received a few 
days since by the wife of a man who recently left 
Liverpool in an American sailing-veseel. The letter 
sets forth that the writer was nearly starved to death 
on the voyage out, and that when he landed at New 
York, a gentleman who had behaved considerately to 
him on board invited him to his house. He unsue- 
pectingly went, stayed there a few days, was drugged, 
was pressed into the Federal army, served a few 
weeks, deserted, was captured egain, and is now lying 
in a military prison. His advice to his friends is not 
to be enticed to America by any promises whatever, 
by whomsoever made. 

Appine a County ro ENGLAND.—An important 
meeting of the magistrates of the counties of Nor- 
folk and Lincolnshire bas been held at the Globe 
Hotel, King’s Lynn, for the purpose of defining the 
boundaries of the counties of Norfolk and Lincoln- 
shire in the large tract of land called Wingland. It 
appeared that the reclaimed Jand proposed to be 
divided consisted of about 5,000 acres actually 
brought under cultivation, and above 1,000 acres as 
yet only partially reclaimed. This work of recla- 
mation is part of the original scheme of making a 
new county, which was to be called Victoria county ; 


and the district, which now presents the 8 of 
8, 


highly-cultivated and richly-productive fields, was 
but a few years ago a dreary waste of alluvial mud, 
over which each tide passed, But the immediate 
cause of the reclamation has been the operation of 
the New Outfall Act. The magistrates, having 
agreed to the boundary line, which gives nearly an 
equal amount to either county, gave directions for 
the line to be marked out. This is to be done by 
stone poste or landmarks, It should be mentioned 
that this is but one portion of a very large tract of 
land that is being, through engineering skill, taken 
from what has been known as the Wash, but which 
would seem to have been, ages back, dry land, as 
the immense submarine forest stretching across the 
mouth of the Wash off Hunstanton indicates. 
Many thousands of acres have also been already re- 
claimed, through the operation of the Norfolk estuary 
scheme. Manchester Examiner. 


OvuTRAGES IN RAILWAY CARRIAGES,—The excite- 
ment caused by the recent outrages in railway 
carriages had scarcely subsided when it has been 
again roused by the freaks of a drunken madman, 
The circumstances are startling enough, but were 
fortunately attended with vo personal injury. Imme- 
diately after the Great Northern 9.15 p.m. express 
had left King’s-cross on Thureday, a passenger in one 
of the Edinburgh carriages, who was dressed as a 
sailor, complained that he had been robbed. Not 
being believed, he commenced raving in à wild, 
maniacal manner, rushed from one end of the carriage 
to the other, and so conduoted himself that it was 
found absolutely necessary to overcome him by sheer 


brute force. A most exciting and alarming scene 
ensued, The fellow plunged and struggled like a 
madman, his assailants strapped him to the seat 
and the passengers made frantic but fatile efforts 
to communicate with the guard. This state of things 
continued for nearly two hours, until the train 
arrived at Peterborough, when the man was ejected 
and given into custody. It is supposed he wag 
labouring under delirium tremens. The Sheffield 
Independent reports that on Friday, at Wolver. 
hampton, two men from Liverpool, who said their 
names were John O'Malley and Richard Hanbury 
and were travelling drapers, were each convicted 
and fined 5/. and costs for insulting a respectable 
married woman and using obscene and blasphemous 
language in a railway train on that company’s ling 
on the previous night. 

UNDER THE GaRoTTE.—A person who was garotted 
at Birmingham early on Tuesday morning sends to 
the Birmingham Gazette the following account of his 
sensations ” :— Suddenly there was the lightest 
step imaginable behind me, and before I could turn 
my head a man’s arm was put across my shoulder, and 
placed over my mouth. In an instant the arm was 
slid from my mouth under my chin, and was tight. 
ened on my throat, and J was lifted from the ground 
by the arm across my throat. Of course, the impulse 
to resist was immediate, but it was impossible to obey 
it, for at the same instant two men rushed forward 
and one stationed himself in front of me, towards m 
left hand, and the other towards my right. Each had 
grasped one of my arms with one of his hands, and 
each with a clenched fist began to strike me with all 
his might on the breast and stomach. One of them 
kicked furiously at me, but did little execution. I 
think all three must have worn goloshes. If they did 
their being able to come 80 noiselessly upon me would 
not be wondered at, and the slight effect taken by the 
kicks would be accounted for. 1 Mceived two or three 
kicks near the cap of the knee, but they did nothing 
more than take away the skin. While the two men 
in front were thus kicking and boxing vigorously, the 
man who held me round the throat called to them 
‘to give it him well.’ All this only lasted a few 
seconds. As soon as I had found that it was perfectly 
hopeless to resist, I resigned myself to fate. I wus 
rapidly becoming insensible, and perhaps appeared to 
be wholly so, for they ceased to strike me, although 
the man at my throat did not relax his grip. The 
right-hand man seized an umbrella that I held in my 
hand, and dragged it from me, The left-hand man 
dipped his hand hurriedly into one of my trousers 
pockets, and took the few coppers lie found there. 
The right-hand man made a similar rush at the other 
trousers pocket, and was more fortunate, for he got 
about 16s. in silver. He pocketed it quickly, and 
made an equally hurried seizure on my watch. I 
have not the faintest recollection of anything that 

sed afterwards till I revived from the swoon into 
which I had fallen as the result of their violence, I 
was at first not a little astonished to find myself 
sprawling on the pavement. I put up my hand and 
found my head cut. The garotters, when they had 
finished their work, must have thrown me down, so 
that my head was struck by a doorstep. Gradually 
my recollection cleared, and I remembered what had 
passed. I looked about me, and found that, besides 
my watch, my umbrella, and my money, the garotters 
had made off with my hat.” 

STRANGE ScENE IN A CuurcH—A MarriacGE 
FRUSTRATED.—One of the most singular illustrations 
of the well-known aphorism, There's many a slip 
'twixt the cup and the lip,” occurre), we are informed, 
in Antrim yesterday. It would appear that at an 
early hour of the morning a dashing suite of three 
carriages, with the customary hymeneal embellish- 
ments, was furnished by a well-known local posting 
establishment to convey an apparently happy bride 
and bridegroom and a joyous wedding party to the 
historic town of Antrim, where the ceremony was 
arranged to take place. The party are said to have 
been in the highest spirits on the way, and, arrived in 
Antrim, at once proceeded to the sacred edifice in 
which the twain were to be made one. The officiating 
clergyman was in readiness, the bride and bridegroom 
took their places, and the pretty bridesmaids, with a 
pardonable flutter of expectation, arranged themselves 
in their allotted positions, and “all went merry as a 
marriage-bell” until the clergyman, in the course of 
the service, asked if any present knew of any just 
cause or impediment why the as ts for matrimony 
before him should not be joined in that holy estate. 
The query was instantly responded to by a youn 
gentleman in the body of the church, who protes 
that he had just reason to forbid the banns; and, 
amid excitement which can be better imagined than 
described, be requested permission to put a question 
to the bride. This was accorded him, and in a manly 
voice he asked her if she had not, some two years ago, 
pledged her troth to him. The fair fiancée hung her 
head and answered Yes!” and while her intended 
husband, in concert with the entire assemblage, gazed 
in utter bewilderment on the scene, the fickle fair one 
put a climax to the proceedings by adding—“ And I 
will keep my word!” Instantly seizing her former 
lover by the arm, she swept with him in mejesty from 
the church, and entering one of the carriages which 
had driven the party to the sacred edifice, drove off at 
locomotive speed with her recovered swain to the 
residence of her mother, leaving the poor fellow in 
the church to ruminate over the inconstancy of fickle 
women, and doubtless hoping “ better luck next time.“ 
— Northern Whig. | 


The Arrow won the Royal Yacht Squadron match 


on Tuesday at Cowes. 
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MR. DE VERE’S POEMS* 


The title by which Mr. De Vere appears to 
wish his volume of poems to be known is “The 
Infant Bridal.” This, however, is a very 
slight performance, and, in our judgment, 

eatly inferior to several of the pieces pub- 
lished with it. We have some dim idea that the 
incident on which it is based is, in the main, 
historical; but no clue is here given to the 
persons or places with which it is, or is supposed 
to be, connected. The story is soon told. 
Two nations have been at war from time 
immemorial. At length, when hate seemed 
to thave become hereditary and ineradi- 
cable, and when the monarch of either side has 
fallen, slain by the other’s hand—at some 
tender suggestion of bereaved father or maiden, 
a league of perpetual forgiveness and amity is 
inaugurated by the symbolical affiance of the 
two sweet babes whom the conflict has rendered 
fatherless. The thought is pretty enough, 
though somewhat sentimental; but there is 
nothing in Mr. De Vere’s treatment of it to give 
to his composition permanent value as a work 
of art. 

The greater part of the pieces here collected 
have been before issued in smaller /fasciculi ; 
and—which strikes us as rather odd—by 
different publishers. Their subjects are 
very various; some, including the one of 
greatest pretension, the ‘Search after 
‘“‘Proserpine,” are taken from that wondrous field 
of fertile fancy, the Greek mythology; a few 
are classed under {the head ok May Carols”: 
the greater number can only be grouped as 
miscellaneous. The whole —even where higher 
qualities are lacking—are marked by delicate 
feeling, uniform good taste, and much ease and 
grace of versification. A few seem to step 
upwards from the region of elegant allusion and 
play of fancy, to the higher sphere of true 
imagination ; as, for example, the verses begin- 
ning, “Such beauty was not born to die” (p. 
274), and the sonnet “To an Infant” (p. 201), 
and portions of the Search after Proserpine.” 
Such specimens as these—and we might name 
more—give a value to this volume above that 
which belongs to many collections of elegant 
verse, and, in our opinion, vindicate the author’s 
right to publish, Too many volumes of 
‘poems ” are little more than albums, nee 
a kind of interest in the circle for which they 
were originally intended, but having no claim to 
be more widely known. 

The story of Proserpine—with thespilled lapful 
of flowers, which sbe, herself a fairer flower,” 
gathered in the plain of Enna—has been a 
favourite subject with poets and painters. Ovid 
liked it so well that he treated it twice ; once in 
the Metamorphoses, and once in the Fasti. Mil- 
ton couldn’t afford to dispense with it, little as 
it has todo with the loss of Paradise ; nor would 
any ordinarily informed English reader lay 
aside Mr. De Vere’s poem on the ground of its 
dealing with an obsolete or pedantic subject. 
But his handling of the ancient myth is his own; 
and while it does not, we think, clash with the 
free, nature-loving spirit in which that myth 
was originally conceived, it blends with its sym- 
bolisation of summer and winter, and the pride 
and decay of vegetation, the suggestion of comfort 
to the mourner which to us seems so naturally 
to flow from it— 

* And yet lament not ; Ceres’ self shall learn 

Comfort and Divine solace from her child. 

What the Gods could not give, her child, though sad, 

Yet fraught with sweetness of Elysian wisdom, 

Bestows upon the mother. From this hour 

Let every mortal mother that hath given 

A child from her own heart into the shades, 

Live and take comfort, they shall meet again. 

Let every mourner in the past who buries 

An innocent delight, ba sure henceforth 


That in the treasure-house, a sacred charge, 
It shall await him. 


The’ descent of Ceres to Elysium, illumined b 
radiances suggestive of the hopes that now thrill 
her bosom—lIris flinging o’er the shadowy path 
her “ many-coloured scarf“ —is conceived with 
genuine poetic truth. 
But lo! 

How rich a splendour burns on yonder bank! 

The trees grows lustrous as Apollo’s locks ; 

Between the arch of yon suspended how 

And the green hollow, flows a low deep music, 

With light songs o’er it playing in wantonness. 

Hark, hark, once more. 

(The Hours sing.)” , 

We must find room for another extract or two. 
The following, which we have above referred to, 
is from a series entitled Psyche; or an Old 
“Poet’s Love.“ There is perceptible in it an 
echo of another strain,—one which has perhaps 


awaked more echoes than any other poem ever 
written ;—but it has, nevertheless, an originality 
of its own :— 


** Zuch beauty was not born to die!’ 
That thought above my fancy kept 
Hovering like moonbeams tremulously ; 
And as its lustre waned, I slept. 


% Deep Love kept vigil. Where she sate 
Methought i saw her. Ah, the change! 
Youth freezes at the frown of Fate ; 
Aud Time defied will have revenge. 


„The summer sunshine of her head 
Had changed to moonlight tresses gray : 
O’er all her countenance was spread 
A twilight as of dying day. 


** Dim as a misty tree ere morn, 
Sad as a tide-deserted strand, 
She sate, with roseless lip forlorn ;— 
I knelt, and reverent, kissed her hand. 


“J loved her. Whom I loved before, 
A shape all radiant from the skies, 
I loved that hour; and loved far more, 
So sweet in this unjust disguise. 


„A human tenderness, a love 
More deep than that of prosp2rous years, 
Through all my spirit rose and strove, 
And, cloudlike, o’er her fell in tears. 


Hastily glancing at a few other pieces, we are 
struck by the exquisitely tender and musical 
lines—still half-echoing our Laureate—begin- 
ning— 

A sigh in the morning gray (p. 18), 


and the sonnet on p. 202, which is another tema 
of the same strain. The Ascent of the Alps” 
we do not like. It is noisy and rhapsodical ; 
breathing, no doubt, a sense of keen enjoyment, 
but lacking that calm, solemn reverence, to which 
our true poets of mountain scenery—as Coleridge 
and Wordsworth—have been subdued. We 
would commend to Mr. De Vere that majestic 
picture of the former, 


- but thou, most awful Form ! 


Risest from forth thy silent sea of pines 
How silently /”’ 


or that impressive suggestion of the latter, 
**Some peak familiar with forgotten years,” 


as indicating the spirit in which such a subject 
should be approached. The“ Ode to a Daffodil ” 
is better, and in parts exceedingly true and 
beautiful; in others it strikes us as rather exag- 
gerated. The following lines from the stanzas 
headed Coleridge” ure pathetic and true :— 
His loftiest thoughts were but like palms uplifted ; 

Aspiring, yet in supplicating guise— 

His sweetest songs were sighs. 

Adown Lethean streams his spirit drifted, 

Under Elysian shades from poppied bank 

With Amaranths massed in dark luxuriance 8 
Only the word “dank” is out of place, and 
scarcely rendered welcome to the reader—if it 
were to the writer—by its rhyming with 
“bank.” We spoke above of the uniform good 
taste displayed in the volume. Our eye has just 
fallen on an expression which might tempt us to 
recall that verdict. ‘“‘ Unrepented infelicities” 
(p. 244) is about the awkwardest description of 
sins fas presenting themselves to an awakened 
memory aud conscience that we ever came across. 
The sonnet, “On an Infant,” shall be our last 
extract: 


“ Familiar Spirit, that so graciously 
Dost take whatever fortune may befall, 
Trusting thy fragile form to the arms of all, 
And never counting it indignity 
To be caressed upon the humblest knee; 
Thou, having got no words, aloud dost call 
Upon our hearts; the fever and the gall 
Of our dark bosoms are reproved in thee. 
From selfish fears and lawless wishes free, 
Thou hast no painful feeling of thy weakness ; 
From shafts malign and pride’s base agony 
Protected by the 4 of thy meekuess; 
Thou hast thy little loves which do not grieve thee, 
Unquiet make thee, or unhappy leave thee.” 


We trust our readers will agree with us that our 
quotations, as a whole, furnish evidence of some- 
thing beyond a mere knack of versifying. We 
may add that the volume is pleasantly free from 
that pretentious egotism which disfigures 30 
much of the verse written in the present day. If 
Mr. Aubrey De Vere will . write with con- 
centration, —convineing himself that the proper 
dietion of poetry is not only the most graceful 
and musical of all language, but also the most 
condeused and most impatient of superfluities, 
and that it matters not how little a mau writes if 
that little have but life in it; —he may yet pro- 
duce something better than anything contained 
in this volame. 


oe 


“ CORNELIUS O’DOWD,.” E 


“Cornelius O’Dowd” is the nom de plume of a 
writer who has contributed over thirty papers to 


a 


* The Infant Bridal, and Other Poems, By AUBREY 
DE VERE. London: Macmillan and Co. 


a 


Cornelius O'Dowd upon Men and Women, and Other 
| Things in General, London and Edinburgh: Blackwood. 


Blackwood’s Magazine, now collected in the 
volume before us, on a great variety of topics. 
The motto which the writer puts upon the title- 
page describes in a somewhat coarse, but on that 
account perfectly accurate and characteristic, 
way, many of the peculiarities of these papers. 
The motto is,-— 
LI care not a fig 


For Tory or Whig, 
But sit in a bowl and kick round me,” 


Exactly so: Cornelius O’Dowd does not care very 
much for most of the political and social ques- 
tions which divide men into parties and sections ; 
nor has he.a very deep concern, we imagine, for 
matters of more universal interest. He revolves 

in a circle, and administers his kicks” to all 
who come within reach of his heels. There is 
undoubtedly a good deal of very smart writing 
in these papers. Men and women and other 
things in general“ are shrewdly criticised and 
keenly quizzed. But if we were asked to define 
as nearly as possible in one word what is the aim 
of the writer, we should decidedly say, Chaff. 

There is very little seriousness, scarcely any 
e&rnestuess, in the book. The favourite style of 
treating difficult practical questions is banter. 

He cannot apparently keep a steady hold on the 
serious side of any question, but flies off at a 

tangent into some grotesque and fantastic con- 
ceits, whatever may be the matter under discus- 
sion. Thus he raises the question, What are we 

to do with unemployed women? But his only 

object in asking the question is that he may 
draw a fancy picture of ladies employed in the 
diplomatic service, writing State papers, and 

busied in political intrigue. The difficult ques- 

tion of competitive examinations is merely a 
peg on which to hang the suggestion that the 
Green Park should be laid out as a map of 
Europe, and candidates for the messenger service 
of the Foreign Office despatched on fancy 

journeys, across fictitious barriers, and worried 

by specimens of the entanglements and incon- 
veniences incident to continental travel. Mr. 
Home’s expulsion from Rome gives a fine oppor- 
tunity for quizzing the Pope and the conclave of 
cardinals on their ignoble fears of the Devil and 
his real or supposed agents. The organ nuisance 
is to be dealt with by sending a gunboat and a 
few Armstrong guns to batter down Chiavari, 
the small Italian town which contributes most of 
the organ-grinders. It is really a great pity that 
a clever writer, who has evidently seen and ob- 
served much of men and cities, should condescend 
to wear such motley as this. Surely it is pos- 
sible to put the gifts that were required to 
perpetrate all this rubbish to a wiser use. Life is 
tvo short for such capering and grimacing. 


That“ Cornelius O' Dowd “ is capable of better 
things than this, he occasionally shows us. He 
can tell a story with good effect; he has a 
sincere, though perhaps not altogether an en- 
lightened love of liberty, aud cau kindle into 
eloquence as he contemplates the grandeur and 
simplicity of Garibaldi’s character, and the self- 
sacrificing heroism of his career. He writes 
always with ease and abundant graphic power. 
He is ingenious in tracing the analogies between 
great and small things, and if this faculty leads 
him sometimes to treat great things flippautly, it 
often enables him to illustrate and explain them 
strikingly and familiarly, He has a genuine 
love of good society, hates duluess, shuus bores, 
can hardly appreciate what is solid unless it is 
also showy, and will most likely overlook the 
yood qualities that are encased in vulgarity, and 
show marks of ill-breeding. 


We are unwilling to part with a very amusing 
book without giving one short specimen of the 
author’s better manner, In a bighly eulogistic 
uotice of Garibaldi, he says :— 


„To have achieved his successes, a man must of 
necessity have rallied around him many besides 
enthusiasts of the cause; he must have recruited 
amongst men of broken fortunes,—reckless, lawless 
fellows, who accepted the buc aneer's life as a means of 
wiping off old scores with that old world ‘that would 
have none of them.’ It was not amidst the orderly, the 
soberly trained, and well to do, that he could seek for 
followers. And what praise is too great for him w 
could so inspire this wass, heaving with passion as it 
was, with his own noble sentiments, and make them 
feel the work before them,—a nation’s regeneration,— 
was a task too high and too holy to be accomplished by 
unclean hands? Can any eulogy exaggerate the services 
of aman who could so maguetise his fellow-men, as to 
associate them at once with his nobility of soul, and 
elevate them to a standard little short of hisown. That 
he did do this we have the proof. Pillage was almost 
unknown amongst the Garibaldians. These famished, 
ill-clad, shoeless men marched oa from battle to battle 
with scarcely an instance of crime that called for the in- 
terference of military law. Where is the General who 
could boast of doing as much? Where is the leader who 
could be bold enough to give such a pledge for his fol- 
lowers? Is there an army in Europe, in the world, for 
whom as much could be said? All honour therefore to 
the man, not whose example 2 but whose very con- 
tact, suggests high intent and no lejaction. All honour 
to him who brings to a great cause, not alone the dazz - 
ling splendour of heroism, but the more enduring bright j 
ness of a pure and unsullied integrity! Such a man 


: may be misled, he can never be corrupted. 
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BRIEF NOTICES. 


% Above Rubies”; or, Memorials of Christian Gentle- 
women. By Miss BRIdRHTr WELL. (T. Nelson and Sons.) 
For a series of sketches of eminent women, one might 
put perfect trust in Miss Brightwell, both for the 
selection of heroines who should be examples of 
highest excellence, and for delineation of character 
marked by sympathy and fine perception. This volume of 
„ memorials” is all that we should have expected from 
her ; and is to be commended as mach more fitted than 
most similar books to give a lively interest in characters 
distinguished by kindness, truthfalness, purity, and 
diligence in duty, rather than by remarkable qualities 
of mind or achievements in life. Some of the women 
sketched here are indeed amongst the celebrated ; but 
others are comparatively little known to the young. 
Anne, Countess of Balcarres, and her daughter, Lady 
Anne Lindsay; Carolina Perthes; Winifred Herbert, 
Countess of Nithisdale; Lady Fanshawe; Luther's 
wife; and Mrs. Grant of Laggan—these present a 
sufficient variety of character to make an interesting 
book ; yet these take us through only about half these 
pages. We warmly and unreservedly recommend it as 
a book for girls. The first title, notwithstanding its 
derivation, strikes us as a blemish. 


Pleasant Hours with the Bible; or, Scripture 
Queries on Various Subjects. (Religious Tract Society.) 
Reprinted from the Sunday at Home, in the pages of 
which they have perhaps guided Sunday studies in the 
families of some of our readers. The book is an excel- 
lent help for teachers, and to mothers who maintain the 
good household custom of gathering their children 
about them for religious culture; and we can testify to 
the strong interest felt by the young in working out 
its enigmas and historical characters. A Key,“ in a 
separate volume, accompanies the work. A large know- 
ledge of the Bible may be acquired pleasantly by such 
mingled study and recreation as it affords. 

Window Gardens for the People; and Clean, Tidy 
Rooms, By Rev. S. H. Parkes, M.A. (S. W. Par- 
tridge.) This is an account of the plan, the rules, and 
** the result of an effort which has been made in Blooms- 
‘*bury for improving the home-life of the very poor of 
London.“ There are many valuable practical hints, 
and many interesting facts, in the little book. It is 
easy to become a little sentimental on the influence of 
the cultivation of flowers; and easy to foster home 
habits that minister nothing to the comfort or real ele- 
vation of the inmates, by giving money prizes for clean- 
liness, The two schemes have their place in any large 
effort to raise the very poor; but they require cautious 
application, and may be soon valued at more than their 
worth. Ina Mr. Parkes’s hands they seem to do real 
good. 

Sabbath Teachings, or the Children’s Hour. By BAILEY 
Gower. (Jackson, Walford and Hodder.) The design 
of this little book is excellent—to provide a course of 
short Sunday services to be used with young persons, 
either by parents or teachers. The author has certainly 
included all subjects necessary to the instruction of 
children in fandamental religious truth. His work has 
great merit as to conception and limits :—but more we 
cannot say in its favour. The whole style and spirit of 
the teaching is about exactly contrary to what we think 
the teaching of children should be. The original hymns 
have not a spark of poetical feeling. The prayers are 

simple, but sometimes inappropriate. What will 
children really feel or experience in saying to their 
Father in Heaven, We are not worthy to appear before 
„Thee, not only on account of our original sinfulness,” 
o., Ko.? No theology could be more objectionable 
than that which teaches relatively to the sin of man- 
kind, that in this emergency, God devised the plan of 


ending His Son,” &c. 


THE PERIODICALS, 


Blackwood has an admirable paper on Victor Hugo's 
William Shakespeare,”—and not confining itself to 
that ‘‘ marvellously strange book,” the writer makes 
some very sensible observations on public statues, dis- 
putes the rhetorical Frenchman’s theory of criticism, 


and thoughtfally points out, chiefly as to the character 
ok Hamlet,“ the influence of the stories adopted by 


Shakespeare in shaping the characters he delineated— 
tlre conduct being given, and the character having to be 
neoommodated to it. On the question of the influence 
of statues in cultivating reverence and admiration for 


the great, the writer ‘‘ doubts the efficacy of the 
* means” :— | 


A monument,’ he proceeds to say, is an example. 
The lofty head of a great man is a light. Crowds, like 
the waves, require beacons above them. It is good that 
the passer-by should know there are great men. People 
may not have time to read; they are forced to see. 
People pass by that way, and stumble against the 
pedestal ; they are almost obliged to raise the head and 
glance a little at the inscription. Men escape a book, 
they cannot escape the statue. One day, on the bridge 
of Rouen, before the beautiful statue due to David 
d’Angers, a peasant, mounted on an ass, said to me, Do 
22 know Pierre Corneille?” “ Yes,” I replied. So do 

he rejoined. ‘And do you know the Cid?” I re- 
sumed, “ No,” said he. To him Corneille was the 
gtatue,’ 

An 8 anecdote, which does not, however, 
very happily illustrate the efficacy of teaching by 
statues, The peasant on his ass looked up at the 
statue, and made acquaintance with it, and knew 


Corneille quite satisfactorily. Corneille was to him 


that bronze or marble.” 

An able article on Lewes’s Aristotle“ does justice to 
that valuable work; but appropriately dwells on the 
question, whether Mr. Lewis’s definition of Life either 
is to be accepted as the last word of science, or really 
accords with what Aristotle taught; and, further, 
examines the theory of the development of science 
which Mr. Lewes takes up substantially from Auguste 
Comte. Of “Cornelius O’Dowd” we once more speak 
elsewhere. The Public Schools Report occasions a 
second paper, in which Harrow and Rugby ” are com- 
pared, and some sound sense spoken on the evidence of 
Dr. Temple and Mr. Batler, and on the monitorial 
system and moral discipline generally. The serial tales 
call for no new remark. The political article is, The 
% Vote of Censure”: and, of course, Blackwood thinks 
“the leaders of the Conservative party acted most 
‘“‘ wisely,” that their course was right alike for the 
‘‘ party and for the interests of the country,” and that 
‘‘the Liberal party has destroyed its reputation,” and 
‘Sig used up”; while Lord Palmerston, rather than 
‘‘resion office, has actually accepted an amendment 
‘‘which is not ouly condemnatory of the policy of the 
Government, but which also gives a notable triumph 
**to the political sect of whom hitherto he has been the 
4% heartiest hater and the most uncompromising anta- 
“ vonist i. e., the Manchester party, with its dan- 
„ serous crotchets and ignoble policy.” 


Fraser opens with Notes on Diplomacy and Diploma- 

‘‘ tic History,” by Mr. Henry Ottley, which undoubtedly 
will excite general attention. and will reappear in a col- 
lected and permanent form. They display large know- 
ledge, freedom and breadth of thought, and well-exer- 
cised judgment. It is laid down at the outset, that 
% Diplomacy, in its principles and practice, is just now 
upon its trial before the whole civilised world, under 
% circumstances which will test its resources to the very 
‘‘utmost; and will even suggest for consideration 
‘‘ whether, subject to the conditions under which it has 
‘Shitherto been exercised, its continued operation is cal- 
% oulated to conduce to the general welfare and the 
‘* honour of society.” It is remarked, that although its 
true province is to deal with the highest offices of natural 
law in all that concerns the relations of States, it is in 
„many respects exceptional to it, being indeed an arti- 
6 ficial system of polity, introduced, comparatively 
recently, by mutual agreement of States under adven- 
„ titious circumstances.” The subject is discussed from 
its very root and ground; and, as we cannot follow its 

progress, we make one extract :— 

It was not till the Congress and treaties of West- 
ener that anything in the shape of a combined action 
etween the principal Governments of Europe was intro- 
duced. It was after that period that the idea of a 
European system became established ; by which every 
State began to interfere in the affairs of its neighbours, 
so that it became hardly possible for the slightest differ- 
ence to occur between any two witaout involving all the 
rest. Then arose those distinct branches of diplomacy 
—treaties of renunciation and guarantee, arrangements 
of mediation, arbitration, &c., fruitful sources of in- 
trigue and mischief, examples of which-crowd the pages 
of history, and are now every day coming before us, — 
and all in the interests of an imaginary theory of the 
‘balance of power,’ in other words, such a due appor- 
tionment of the numerical force and territorial extent of 
different States, as should insure the peace and stability 
of the community of nations. Alas for the folly of man 
in his wisest mood! What waste of blood and treasure 
has there been in Europe since this idea originated ! 
What hecatombs of victims have been sacrificed to this 
new idol! How often, to avoid distant and uncertain 
evils, have our princes involved vs in present and real 
calamities, engaging in wars as a precaution against war.“ 
The question which the writer proposes next to discuss, 
is, “ How a generous and honourable people may be 
‘guarded from being involved in wrongful and pre- 
‘‘jadicial engagements with foreign powers—how far 
their legitimate authority may control such transac- 
„tions?“ — this will form the subject of the second 
article. There is a pleasant paper, having a practical 
value too, on Elizabethan Gardening,” as style 
“peculiarly domesticated and English,” and affording 
% smiling welcome all the year round.” It is some- 
thing that an Elizabethan garden, even if confined to the 
plants known at the period, would present flowers 
„more numerous than the modern horticulturist can 
** boast of; for in gardening, as in many other things, 
**the rage for novelty has superseded numerous valu- 
able varieties of flowers, which have either wholly dis- 
appeared or are only occasionally to be met with in 
‘* some cottage garden or old-fashioned mansion.“ But, 
still more, the flowers which deck it are familiar to our 
literature, are endeared by pleasing associations, and 
‘sanctified by the highest efforts of poetical genius.“ 
The article ought to stimulate some of our country 
friends to the revival of a truly national and most 
delightful system of gardening, which we ourselves have 
long deplored to see disappearing, We are not of those 
gentlemen gardeners who love formal beds, each having 
a flower of a separate sort and colour, and of too lofty 
a taste to know the primrose and the daisy. We fully 
sympathise with this writer in his reprobation of flowers 
„ bedded-out,” that may not wander at their own 
„sweet will,“ but“ must conform to the requirements 
ok the pattern elaborately designed on paper 
flowers which have no pleasing fancies, no poetical 
„associations, no historical connections,” Surely it is 


“safe to deny that a tawdry blaze of ecarlets and yellows 
is consistent with good taste, or has one tenth the play 


‘* of harmonious beauty and richness which a border of 
% mixed colours possesses.” The principles of the old 
English gardening are laid down in a simple way, and 
the article closes with some fitting remarks on the 
management of the Shakespeare gardens at Stratford-on- 
Avon. A Day with the Gentle Poets” has some 
truthful gossippy criticism, full of fine feeling, on Mrs. 
Browning and Miss Proctor, Christina Rossetti and Jean 
Ingelow. From The Transcendentalists of Concord” 
we could take a score of most interesting anecdotes of 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Theodore Parker, Agassiz, Alcott, 
and Margaret Fuller. The writer speaks from personal 
and intimate knowledge, and is clever and amusing. We 
cannot forego the following bits 


„There is an allegorical story current that once, im- 
mediately after Parker had parted from Emerson on the 
road to Boston, a crazy Millerite encountered Parker, 
and cried, ‘Sir, do you not know that the world is com- 
ing to an end?’ Upon which Parker replied, ‘My good 
man, that doesn’t concern me; I live in Boston.’ The 
same fanatic overtaking Emerson, announced in the 
same terms the approach of the end of the world; upon 
which Emerson replied, ‘I am glad of it, sir; man will 
get along much better without it.“ 


J remember well being present at Emerson’s, when 
Agassiz and Alcott had a most remarkable conversation, 
„ have long desired,’ says Alcott, to bring my 
views of creation to the severest scieutific test. To me 


| the idea that man is the development from lower orders 


of beings is a subversion of the truth,’ 

„ agree with you entirely,’ exclaims Agassiz, with 
a somewhat pleased glance at the rest of the company, 
whom he knew to be inclined to the hypothesis of 
Darwin. 

„Les, sir,“ continues Alcott, an exact subversion 
of the truth. Man, 1 take it, was the first created 
being; was he not?’ 

„ Agassiz (in some dismay): ‘I don’t know that I 
exactly understand—’ 

„ Alcott : ‘ Why, it is manifest that God could never 
have created a miserable, poisonous snake, and filthy 
vermin, and malignant tigers.’ 

** Agassiz (embarrassed): ‘ Well, who could have 
created them? 

** Alcott (seeing with sorrow that Agassiz is as 
materialistic as the rest): ‘Must we not conclude that 
these evil beasts which fill the world are the various 
forms of human sins? That when man was created 
they did not exist, but were originated by his lusts and 
animalisms ?’ 

Agassi (bewildered): ‘But geology shows that 
these beasts existed many ages before man.’ 

** Alcott : But may man not have created these things 
before he appeared in his present form ? 

Here Agassiz gave that signal of distress, which in 
company is unmistakeable: he looked at his watch. 
Emerson came to the rescue when the worthy naturalist 
was on the brink of despair, and suggested that probably 
the two would comprehend the positions of each other, 
if Mr. Alcott’s theory were given in more scientific 
rhetoric. ‘Doubtless he meant that man was the 
primal idea and purpose of nature; that these things 
which swim, fly, creep, are so many shortcomings of 
man—that is, they fall short of being men at this or 
that degree, and thus represent some as yet uncontrolled 
animalism of human nature. Thus they may be man 
flying or creeping ; and though as forms they may be 
anterior, the type they are trying to realise (2.¢., man) 
may be anterior to them; in fact, the type must be in 
some sense their creator.’ 

After this Agassiz had the look of a man who has 
taken to the sea to avoid a fire (for he suspected some 
Darwinism in every word of Emerson’s); and Alcott 
had the look of having been cheated, for he did not re- 
cognise his scientific summer-house in Emerson’s fabric ; 
whilst the host, not without some wicked twinklings in 
his eye, assured the company that faith and science had 
— reconciled, the conflict of ages ended, and dinner 
rea y. 


Mr. Boyd contributes one of his characteristic papers, 
not now very attractive to us, Concerning Unpruned 
Trees.“ The remaining contents we cannot report of. 

Macmillan isnot much in our way this month. Re- 
*‘ cruiting for the Army,” Gossip about Lochfyne and 
„ Herrings,” Ensign Short at Wimbledon,“ The Dis- 
‘* tribution and Value of Precious Metals in the 16th 
and 19th Centuries,” are, as far as we have seen, all of 
unquestionable merit, but do not happen to engage us. 
The sketch ok Leonard Horner” is welcome; the 
article on Whately, Newman, and Phenakism,” is of 
great present interest; and South Slavonic Churches 
„the Serbian,” will be the most attractive paper of the 
whole number to those who are of our own sympathies and 
tastes. We think (being therein of the opinion we have 
before expressed) that there are no two better tales 
„going“ in any magazine than Mr. Kingsley's Bur- 
„tons and Hillyars,” and the Son of the Soil,” in 
Macmillan. Mr. Allingham contributes a gracefal 
poetic version of a Killarney legend. 

The Cornhill commences ‘‘ Wives and Daughters,” 
described as an every-day story,” and full of fine 
promise, but of which we shall speak more fully when a 
few more chapters are before us, A few words on the 
character and career of Mr. Nassau, senior, under the 
heading, The End of a Long Day’s Work,” are very 
truthful and appropriate. There is a capital paper on 
„The Morality of the Doctrine of Averages,” frm 
which we make an extract :— 

‘Taken altogether, this modern notion of averages 
introduces a habit of thought and a state of feeling 
which set off the present age from all that have preceded 
it, and will not fail ever increasingly to modify human 
experience in the future. The feeling which it induc: 4 
may broadly be stated as something wnique in the 
history of the world; afresh sentiment, at present con- 
fined to Europe, and not before experienced anywhere. 
It is at once anti-Christian and opposed to Paganism: 
the only attempt possible in the way of characterising 
it, is to say that it is modern as distinguished from 


ancient, and a secular doctrine as contrasted with 
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ic beliefs. The Christian teaching, that events 
1 a constant flux of modification by prayer and 
faith, does not appear to contemplate any such —— of 
recurrence; for to go a step further back, and strike a 
supposed average of the yearly acts of faith, or hunt 
out an imagined mean for the number of annual im 
plications, would not be tolerated. On the other hand, 
the modern notion differs from the Pagan or Mahom- 
medan idea of fate, which conveys the sense of a per- 
gonal destiny. Under that conception, men are, at least, 
individuals, and the programme is set down for each one 
separately: according to the modern doctrine, if it were 
to be taken unqualified, we should seem rather to be 
human units than men, and in doing or suffering simply 
constitute the element of an average. We endure or 
achieve in the d-gree of a per-centage; fate is not so 
much a personal ordainment as an allotment made on us 
in statistical groups—three in the thousand must com- 
mit burglary this year, but it is so far uncertain that it 
may be I or you which is included, If a prisoner stand- 
ing in the dock pleaded in bar of punishment, that the 
commission of his crime was necessary for the main- 
tenance of the statistics, it would be perfectly logical, 
we are aware, for the judge to urge that, in the same 
way, it was requisite for his ten years’ penal servitude 
42 ordered, to prevent an irregularity in the annual 
tables of sentences. The difficulty is this: that, to 
believe a dozen decimal fractions iu the jary-box are find- 
ing another one tenth at the bar gui.ty of a statistical 
murder, and that the judge decrees an arithmetical 
hanging, all simply to keep up proper yearly returns in 
the universe, brings the human heart to a standstill. 
Possibly, the objection has no significance, for perhaps 
we should only feel that agony of revulsion in an 
average ratio, and even here endure statistically; but 
we may at least add this, that the sense of such an 
arrangement would effectually spoil human life and 
stultify morality. Love will certainly lose its bloom 
when it is known we can only look for it ina per-centage 
degree; prayers will most irreligiously be chilled at the 
thought of their being offered but with the spontaneity 
of a ratio; and we question if our hearths would be 
greatly worth sitting by, when it was fully understood 
that our wives were ouly statistically kind, and the 
little children smiled by averages. When the choice 
lies betwixt supposing this wholesale ruin of the human 
world, and concluding that some few persons, led away 
by an enthusiasm for statistics, have applied logic to a 
matter outside the limits of proof, an appeal lies to 
common sense; and a protest may safely be entered 
against this modern superstition of arithinetic, which, 
if acquiesced in, would seem to threaten mankind with 
a later and worse blight than any it has yet suffered— 
that not so much of a fixed destiny, as of a fate expres- 
sive in decimal fractions, falling upon us, not personally, 
but in averages,” 


We think the whole article important, as taking up in- 
telligently and firmly a subject that has hardly been con- 
sidered, and that has serious moral bearings. Mr. 
Matthew Arnold is, perhaps, something fascinated with 
organisation and central authority as they are to be 
found across the Channel ; and if he does not think that 
altogether *‘ they manage things better in France,” he 
would yet propose to us to study, not only“ a French 
Eton,“ but also The Lit rary Influence of Acade- 
4% mies,” such as the French Academy, with the hope of 
finding appreciable advantage. He writes on this sub- 
ject with such justness and proprie'y of feeling that, 
even if largely differing with him, one listens with wil- 
lingness and respect. One who has served in the 
„Ranks“ has every claim, for his intelligence as well as 
his experience, to speak of The Limited Enlistment 
„Act,“ but some of the matters he touches present 
themselves practically to us from another point of view 
than his. 

The Eclectic is this month strong in“ reviews proper, 
and we would especially name that on ‘*,Christology,” 
as very well informed, individually thoughtfal, and 
well written; and that also on Newman's Apologia,” 
as having much breadth and candour, notwithstanding 
that we wholly dislike the tone adopted towards Mr. 
Kingsley—apparently from some prejudice of older date 
than this controversy—as the arrogant Cambridge 
„Professor, his usual coarseness of feeling aud 
** harshness of expression,” a deplorable figure as a 
s controversialist,” Ko., which we think monstrously 
unjust. There is the peculiar vigour which marks the 
writer at all timesin the racy, interesting paper on 
the! Church in the clouds.” 


We regret that we can at present go no further with 
this month’s periodicals, 


THe O’Connztn Monument IN Dvstin.— 
Dustin, Monpay Eventna.—The first stone of the 
intended O'Connell monument was laid to-day by the 
Lord Mayor, on the site granted by the corporation 
at the southern extremity of Sackville-street. The 
demonstration was the greatest that has ever taken 
place in Dublin, and the conduct of the people was 
most orderly and quiet. The procession started at 
twelve o’clock from Stephen’s-green, where the several 
trades of the city had assembled from an early hour, 
with their bands and the banners of their respective 
guilds, The persons who took part in the procession 
wore green sashes, rosettes, and ribbons, and many of 
the people who thronged the strects were similarly 
decorated, Amongst those who took part in the pro- 
cession were the Roman Catholic primate, Dr. Dixon, 
Archbishop Cullen, Archbishop Leahy, and several 
other Roman Catholic prelates, Starting from 
Stephen’s-green, the procession passed through the 
principal streets of Dublin to Sackville-street, where 
the first stone was laid at about five o’clock, by the 
Lord Mayor, in the presence of a vast assemblage. 
The windows along the line of the procession were 
crowded with spectators, and all the shops were 
closed. Traffic and business wero completely sus- 
pended, and the day was kept as a holiday by the 
artisans and tradesmen. Inthe evening a banquet 
took place at the Rotunda. The Lord Mayor pre- 
sided, and amongst the speakers were Archbishop 
Leahy, Mr. J. F. Maguire, M. P., Sir Colman 
O'Loghlen, M. P., and Sir John Gray. 


Gleanings. 


The late Archbishop Whately, describing common- 
place preachers, said, In their sermons they aim at 
nothing, and—hit it.” 

A little girl was killed in Blackburn last week, by 
drinking a quantity of raw spirits which had been 
left within her reach. 

A drunken mano was passing over a railway at 
Grimshy, a few days ago, by way of a level crossing, 
when he was knocked down by an express train, and 
decapitated as cleanly as if he had been guillotined. 

Thursday morning was the beginning of the oyster 
season at Billingsgate. There was in consequence a 
considerable amount of excitement at that famous 
market. 

The fine old mansion of Colonel M‘Murdo, on the 
banks of the Thames, was on Friday total y destroyed 
by fire, with all its valuable contents. 

By an act just passed, probates and letters of ad- 
ministration are exempted from stamp-duty where 
the effects do not exceed in value 1004. 

A boy has been captured in Paris for stealing cats, 
which his father killed and sold to the cheap eating- 
house keepers of that city. 


There is in America a ‘‘ Society for the Increase of 
the Ministry.” 


All recruits are henceforth to make a declaration of 


their religious faith on enlisting. 

In Vienna cartes de visite and other photographic 
representations of the deceased are inserted ia their 
tombstones, covered with glass, 

The Earl of Cavan has been preaching to large 
numbers of people on the links of Nairn. 

According to late returns the population of the 
kingdom of Italy amounts to 21,777,334. 

An Americin paper says that four little children, 
while playing in an oak chest in Newbury, were un- 
expectedly shut in by the closing of the lid and 
smothered to death. 

The Court Journal says: — The harp, one of the 
most historical of instruments, is about to be intro- 
duced, we hear, into Church of Eogland choirs ” 

THE Comet.—This round luminous haze is now 
distinctly visible to the naked eye in the immediate 
neighbourhood, but somewhat below and to the left, 
of Pleiades, It is best viewed through an ordinary 
opera-glas:, and can be seen almost as long as star- 
light lasts. | 

Sources oF Crime.—The Report on Convict 
Prieobs just issued contains the curious statement 
that experience goes far to show that it is female 
influence, exerted in some way or other, and not, as 
is often supposed, intoxication, which is the source 
of so much crime,” 

Wonderful are the developments of trade and 
commerce, The latest new Limited Liability Com- 
paby is an association for lending sacks—coal-sacks, 
corn-sacks, potato-sicks, all kinds of sacks—at the 
rate of a penny a-week. 

Tre Frencn Court.—Dress has never] be‘ore 
attained such costly proportions, so to speak, as 
during the present season at many of the fashionable 
watering-places, At Vichy, where the Emperor is 
at present staying, the toilettes display an almost 
unheard-of magnificence. Many ladies of rank have 
been debarred from going there because they cannot 
keep pace with so much extravagance. 

A Very Narrow EscarE.— As the Fentonville 
train, on the Michigan Central Railway, was on its 
way to Detroit, and within about a mile of Birming- 
ham, the engineer noticed a child about two years of 
age sittiog across the rail apparently delighted with 
her position, laughing and clapping her hands in 
great glee at the approaching train. The breaks 
were immediately whistled down and the engine 
reversed, but it was soon discovered that the train 
could not be stopped in time to prevent the child 
being run over. Seeing this, John Adams, baggage- 
man, got out on front of the engine, and knowiug 
that he could not grasp the child in time to lift her 
from the rail before the engine would be upon her, 
he leant over, and with great presence of mind and 
steadiness of nerve pushed her out of harm’s way on 
one side of the track. The train was stopped, and 
the child taken up unhurt and delivered over to her 
mother. Detroit Free Press. 

CARDINAL WISEMAN{ON THE CURE or DIABRTES. 
—A paragraph has gone the round of the papers to 
the effect that Cardinal Wiseman had been cured of 
diabetes by a prescription sent to him by a Unitarian 
minister, This, it appears, is incorrect; but the 
Cardinal, in a letter giving a general reply to in- 
quiries, states: — To Divine Providence, he, of 
course, attributes in the first place the great change 
which he has felt in his health. Next the waters of 
Vichy, and the course there followed, strictly ob- 
served once on the spot, and since repeated, both as 
to baths and draughts, with observance of the diet 
prescribed there, several times at home, seem to 
have been the safest and surest curative system in 
his case. Add to this the use for atime of gluten 
bread and meal (then only procurable in Paris, now 
sold in London), and little else seems to require 
notice as distinct from professional directions.” 

PARLIAMENTARY TomFoo.ertrs —If a Chinese 
mandarin could be brought over to witness a proro- 
gation of Parliament, he would esteem us the politest 
and most polished people on the face of the earth. 
The obeisances that began the interview are con- 
tinued and kept up to the end. If [attempt to enn- 
merate them it will read like a contribution to the 
Stati-tical Scciety. Three times, as I have said, do 
the Lords Commissioners and Mr, Speaker exchange 
bows before they can bring themselves to proceed to 
business, The Clerk bows before the Cumm'ssion, 
and then makes five salsaame, duly returned, as he 
names their lordships, But these inclinst.ons of 


head and body are as nothing compared wit the 
obeisances that go on for the space of five-and-thirty 
minutes, while the bills are receiving the Royal 
assent. . First the Clerk of the Crown bows to the 
Lords Commissioners, then he reads out the title of 
the bill, and then he bows again. Then the Clerk 
of the Parliaments, on the other side of the table, 
bows to the Lords Commissioners, and declares the 
Royal assent in the old Norman French, and then 
he bows again. Then the Clerk of the Crown exe- 
cutes a da capo movement, and so on until every bill 
13 gone through, to the number of 99. Multiply 99 
by 4, and you have 396 bows faithfully and reve- 
rently performed, and not ‘‘scamped” or semi - indi- 
cated, Add 36 on the arrival and departure of the 
Commons, end 10 on the meution of the Lords Com- 
missioners’ names, and you have a grand total of four 
hundred and forty two obeisances performed ia abcut 
forty minutes, being at the rate of eleven per minute. 
No wonder that the strangers bezin to be a little 
weary of the spectacle before the ninety-ninth bill is 
reached, and that the Premier is engsged ia conver- 
sation with his Black Rud. A lady near me asked 
what the consequence would be if the Clerk of the 
Parliaments m.de a mistake and used the wroog 
formula Li Reyne le veult, for an Estate Bill, or 
Soit fait comme il est desiré for a Public Bill. She 
took it for grauted that the act could not have the 
force of law. Her veneration for the Norman French 
sustained a sensible shock when she was assured that 
it would not make the least difference. If the Clerk, 
she was told, after bowing to the Lords Commis- 
sioners, shou'd, instead of Li Reyne le veu/t, mutter 
to himself, What dreadful old guys you look!” the 
public service would not sustain tho least detriment. 
All that is necessary for the validity of an act of 
Parliament is to prove that it is printed by the 
Queen’s printers, and the jadges of the land would 
nut listen to anything alleged to be said, or unsaid, 
by the Clerk of the Purlameots,—London Cerro. 
spondent of Scotsman, 


Woney Market any Commercial 
Intelligence. 


City, Tuesday Evening. 

The Funds have been depressed throughout the week. 
Consols for delivery have been quoted as low as 883, and 
the closing prices yesterday were 883 89 for money, and 
89 nine-sixteenths to 89 eleven-sixteenths for the 8th 
September. 

On Thursday last the Bank of England raised its rate 
of discount from 7 to 8 per cent., a measure which, 
though at the time unexplained and somewhat unex- 
pected, was sufficiently accounted for by the appearance 
of the Bank returns on the following day, by which it 
was shown that the reserve of notes was lower than it 
has been at any time since the panic of 1857. A further 
rise was expected, as commercial requirements were 
likely to be large, but no further advance has been 
made, 

At the annual meeting of the Royal Insurance Com- 
pany, the report for 1863 stated the fire premiums for 


the year to have amounted to 341,668/., being an increase 
of 40 977/. on those of the preceding year. The profits 
realised amounted to 83,545/., of which 34,100“. was 
appropriated to the dividend and bonus, and the 
balance, 49,4 14“, was added to the reserve fund. The 
new life premiums received in the year amounted to 
24,069/., assuring 752, 546l. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
(From Friday’s Gazette.) 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 82, 
tor the week onding Wednesday, August 3. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT, 
ee £26,821,725 Government Debt 811.015, 100 
Other Securities .. 3,634, 900 
Gold Coin & Bullion 12,171,725 


Notes issue 1 


226,821,725 

BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’Capital£14, 553.00.) Government Securi- 
ere „eee 8,032,186] is ee . . . 411,047,095 
Public Deposits ... 5,155,704 Other Securities . . 20,705,693 


226, 821.725 


Other Deposits .. . 13,5 19,62% Notes 4,892,735 
Seven Day and other Gold & Silver Coin 705,708 

B 6 6 %%% % „%% „%. 560,770 
237,411, 286 237.411, 286 


Auzust 4, 1864. W. MILLER, Chief (uahin-, 


— 
Hirths, Marriages, and Deaths. 


BIRTHS. 
BUDD.—July 29, the wife of Mr. Joseph Bu id, jun, of Mar- 
quess-road, Canonbury, of a daughter. 
HER(UT.—Aug. 5, at 2, Manor Villas, Upper Holloway, the 
wife of Robert Heridt, Esq , of a son. 


ARRIAGES., 

DUNCOMBE—WYATT —July 16, at St. James's Church, Pad- 
dington, Thomas H only son of the late Thomas Slingsby 

. Duncombe, Esq.. M. F. ior Finsbury, to Mary, only dau; hter 
of Sir Matthew Wyatt, 

HODGKES—J ACOLB.—Jiily 23, at the Baptist Chapel, Thames- 
street, Wallingford, by the Rev. Thomas Brooks, Mr. George 
Hodyes, of Hungerford, to Sarah, eldest daughter of Mr. 
James Jacob, of Kweline, Oxfordshire, 

BYGOTL — NETTLELON,—July 27, at the Independent 
Chapel, Greenhammerton, by the Rev. W. Lord, Mr. W. T. 
Bygott, Mnudderstield, to Maria, youngest daughter of th» 
late Mr. John Nettleton. of Sherbura. 

HOGG -COCKBURN.—Jnly 27, at St. Paul's Independent 
Chapel, Wigan, by the Rey, Wm Roaf, Mr. James Hegg to 
Miss Klizabeth Cockbarn. hoth of that town. 

COLIMAN -FARMER —July 28, at the Independent Chapol, 
Wigston, Alfred, eldest somof ths late Mr. Win Coleman, 
to Annie, fifth daughter of Mr. Wim. Farmer, all of the 
former plac». 

Chapel, Halifax, by the Kay. W. Roberts. Mr. Ibbotson 
Horrfall, Wesley, to Miss Sur h Crowther, of Midgley. 

SPw#NCER—CLAY.—Jduly .8. gat the New Church, Square- 
10ad, Halifax, by the Itov. W. Roberts, Mr. II-ury Speucer, 
of Midhurst, to Mies Aun Clay, of Ualifax. 
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Aue. 10, 1864. 


TAYLOR - GILES.—July 30, at Saltaire Congregational 
Church, by the Rev. H. I. Stallybrass, Mr. James Taylor, to 
Sarah Ann Giles, both of Saltaire. 

POOLE—BERRY.—July 30, at St. Mary's, Islin „Thomas 
Henry Poole, Esq , of Pierce Williams, Hatfield Broad Oak, 
to Cecilia, youngest daughter of the Rev. C. Berry, late of 
Hatfield-heath, Kssex. No cards. 

TEMPLE—BELL —July 31, at the Congregational Church. 
Darlington, Mr. Peter Temple, to Miss Cecilia Bell, both of 
Darlington. 

PEARMAIN —ALULSOP.—Aug. 1, at the Congregational 
Chapel, Stourbridge, by the Rev. J. Richards, Mr. Joshua 
Pearmain, to Sarah, second daughter of Mr. Allsop, all of 
Stourbridge. 

BU AGESS—MI LES.—Aug. 2, at Princes-street Chapel, Nor- 
wich, William Burgess, of St. Catherine’s-plain, to Frances 
A. Miles, of Magdalen-street, Norwich. 

HILL-SCOVELL.— Aug. 2, at Argyle Chapel, Bath, by the 
Rev. Spencer Edwards, Mr. William Hill, of Exster, to 
Anne, stepdaughter of Mr. John Scovell, of Bath. 

WHITK—BULL —Aug. 2, at Palace-gardens Chapel, Bays- 
water, by the Rev. John Offord, the Rev. Frank H. White, 
of Chelsea. to Kmily, third daughter of Mr. Bull, of New 
Bond-street No cards. 

SWANN—BOOUOCK.—Aug. 2, at Albion Chapel, Leeds, by 
the Rev. Richard Storey, of Heywood, Lancashice, Mr. Wm. 
B. Swann, M.R.C 2 to Mary Jane, only daughter of Mr. 


John Boocock, of . 
GUTIERIDGE—WILLIAMS.—Aug 3, at Abingion. by the 
Rev. S. O. Green, B A., President of Rawdon College. Matthew 

Gutteridge, Ksq., B A., head master of Gravesead Proprietary 

Jane, dauzhter of the late Theophilus Wil- 
liams, Esq., of 


ing. 

SU THERS —8TONE a 8, at Cavendish-street Chapel, 
Manchester, by the Rev. R. M. Davies, brother-in-law 
of the bridegroom, Spencer Seville Suthers, „Oldham, 
„„ Ann, daughter of Joseph Stone, B., M. D., Man- 


chester. 

Bas e Y—JACKSON.—Auz. 8, at the Friends’ Meeting- 
house, York, John Ransome Brausby, to Mary Elizabeth, 
second daught-r of Charles Jackson, of York. 

TO'TTY—BrNNEIT —Aug. 3, at the Independent Chapel, 
Else ar. Mr. Joseſh Wovdco:k Totty, of The Haugh, near 
Rotherham, to Aun, elder daughter of Mr. Joseph Bennett, 
of Kleecar 

WADDINGTON - LEA.—Aug 4, at Hope-street Chapel, 
Wigan, by the Rev. W IL. Preston, Willism Waddington, 
Ksq., Wigan, to Elien, daughter of John Lea, Eeq., Wigan. 
No oards 

PY WELL—PYWELL.—Aug. 4, at Union Chapel, Parish- 
street, Horsieydown, by the Rev. J. Pywell, of Stockport, 
Mr. Alfred Pywell, of Melton Mowbray, to Mary Maria, 
eldest daughter of Mr. William Pywell, of East-street, Old 
Kent-road. No cards. 

HaYMAN — TUCKER.—Aug. 4, at the Ashburton-road 
Chapel, Totnes, by the Rev. Franci: Tucker, B.A. (of Cam- 
den-road Chapel, London), uncle of the bride, Mr. B. W. 
Hayman, draper, Barnstaple, to Ellen, second daughter of 
Mr. William Tucker, grocar, Totnes. 

SARGEANT—HELLIER.—Aug, 4, at Jamaica-row Chapel, 
Bermondsey, by the Nev. J. W. Todd, of Sydenham, Joseph 
Frank Sargeant, of 3, Victoris-terracs, Hornsey rise, N., to 
Sarah Ann, daughter of the late John Hellier, Eay., of Not- 
ting-hill. No cards. 

SYKES—BILBROUGH.—Ang. 8, at Rehoboth Chapel, Mor- 
lay, by the Rev J. Haslam, of Gildersome, Mr Edwin 
Sykes, of ttuddernfi ld, to May, second surviving daughter 
of Mr. Edward Biibrough, of Bruuntoliffe, near Leeds, 


DEATHS. 

JEFFREYS —April 27, at Port Louis, Mauritius, after a lin- 
gering illness, the effect of cholera, aged forty, John William 
Jettreys, for some years connected with the newspxper press 
in that island, aud second son of the Rev. Johu Jeffceya, for- 
merly missionary in Mad igaxcar, 

GERVIS - July 19, Ambrose, youngett son of Frederick 
Shoriand Gervis, Esq., of Tivertou, Devon, aged eighteen 
yous. 

CRAVEN.—Aug, 2, at Summerlease, near Rochdale, Sarah 
Taylor, the wife of Mr. Geo. Craven, corn-merchant, 

ETHERIDGE.—Aug. 3, at The Lawn, Ramsgate, William 
Stewart, infant sou of the Rev. B. O. Etheridge, aged eight 
e — 


EKRLE BACH. — Aug. 4, at West Lulworth, Dorset, in bis’ 


eiguty-tourth year, the nev. Adolphus Kilebach, thus closing 
n len: theved career of laborioue service for Christ. 

OFFOR —Auyg. 4, at Grove House, South Hackney, G. Offor, 
-., J. P., aged seventy-seven, 

VARTT.—Aug 5, at Sus.,ex-road, Seven Sisters'- road, Harriett, 
widow of Mr, T. Varty, aged fifty-nine. 

SINCLAIR.—Aug. 6, at thé Vcaraze, Kensington, Miss 
Catherine Sinclair, daughter of the late Right Hou. Sir John 
Sinclair, Bart, and author of“ Modern Accomplishments,” 
** Moderua Society,” and other works 

BROWN 4#.—Auzust 8, at South Shore, Blackpool, Anne, the 
wife of Henry Browne, E-q. M D., Ciairville, Manchester, 
and daugutor of George Hadfield, Eeq., M. P., Manchester. 


Ho.iuoway's Pitts. —ReMaRKABLE Recovery.—Mr. Gamis, 
chemist, Yeovil, writes that a laiy residing in that town had 
for many years been severely suffering from indigestion and 
liver complaint, for the relief of which her medical man told 
her he could do nothing further. Unnerved by this announce- 
ment, she eought sympathy from friends, one of whom recom- 
mended Holloway's Pills, which were at once procure l. The 
invalid, carefully attending to the accompanying directions, 
took the Pills, and soon percsived a change which equally 
astonished end delighted her. She gradually got quite well 
Pains in the side, heaviness iu the head, confusion of thought, 

iddiuess, low spirite, and many other sufferings indicative of 

iaordered liver, can be dispelled with ease and certainty by 
this medicine, 


| Blarhets. 


OORN EXCHANGER, Lonpon, Monday, August 8. 


There was not much English wheat feesh up this morning, 
but a good many samples were left over from last week 
Several parcels of new were offered to-day, but they repre- 
seuted only a small quantity ; the prices realised varied trom 
418. to 504. The trade ruled dull throughout the day, and 
prices were fully ls. per qr. in favour ot the buyer. For 
foreign the enquiry was very limited, and pressing sellers were 
obliged to avcept rather lower prices to induce business. 
Barley rather cheaper for all sorts Begna ls. per qr. dearer. 
Peas without alteration Notwithstanding we have had 
liberal arrivals of oate, with dry and parching weather, the 
trade for this article has been very fim during the week. 
Factors generally demanded higher prices this morning, an l a 
fair — was experienced at the extreme rates of this day 
week, 


BREAD.—The prices of wheaten bread in the metropolis 
are from 6$d to 7d; household ditto, 5d to 6d. 


BUTCHERS’ MBAT. Istinaton, ‘Monday, August 8. 

The total imports of foreign sfock into London last 
week amounted to 14,629 head. Iy the correspoading week 
in 1868 we received 15,775; in 180% 10,802; in 1861, 9,697; 
in 1860, 15,057; 1859, 10,6623; 1858, 9,518; and in 1857, 
8,922 heal. Ihre was a full uverige supply of foreign stock 
on offer in to day’s market, in bus midaling condition. The 
bulk of the foreign beasts were stores. Sales ganerally pro- 
gressed slowly at drooping prices. From our own grazing 
districts the arrivals of beastg fresh up were large, and oi 
prime quality. From Ireland add Scotland the supplies were 
hmuadl. Good and prime beasts gold somewhat steadily, but at 
asi ght reduction in value. Ierior bresds were very dull 
un! ad. per tips. lower, The general top figure for beef Was 


; 


| 48. 10d., but a few very superior Scots found buyers at 5s. per 


8lbs. The receipts m Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, and 
Northamptonshire comprised 2,600 shorthorns and crosses; | 
from other parts of England, 700 of various breeds ; from 
Scotland, 49 Boots and crosses ; and from Ireland, 80 oxen and 
heifers. As to number, the show of sheep was seasonably 
good, but most breeds came to hand ih moderate condition. 
Downs, half-breds, &c., sold steadily at full prices; otherwise 
the mutton trade was in a slugzish state at 2d. per Slbs. less 
money. The best old Downs realised 58. 4d. per 8Ibs. With 
lambs we were fairly supplie i, and the inquiry for them was 
inactive, on lower terms. The current rates were 5s. 8d. to 
6s. 8d. per 8lbs, We have to report a dull sale for calves at 
Thursday’s currency, from 38. 10d. to 48. 10d. per Slbs. The 
pig trade was heavy at last week’s quotations. 


Per Slbs. to sink the Offal, 


a @ & € n. d . d. 
Inf. coarse beasts. 3 4 to 3 8 Prime Southdowu 5 205 4 
Second quality 3 8 4 0 Lambs 5 8 6 8 
Prime large oxen.4 2 4 6 Lge.coarsecalves 310 4 6 
Prime Scots, &c..4 8 4 10 Prime small. .4 8 410 
Coarse inf. sheep. 3 6 3 10 Large hogs . .3 6 4 0 
Second quality .4 0 4 6 Heat em. porkers.4 2 4 6 
Pr. coarse woolled4 8 


5 0 
Suckling calves, 166 to 22s. Quartei- old store pigs, 20s to 25seach. 


NEWGATE awn LEADZVAALL, Monday, August 8. 


These markets are moderately sapplied with maat for the 
time of year. The trade, generally speaking, is steady at our 
quotations. 


Per 8lbs. by the carcase, 


to3 4{Smallpork . .4 2 
Inf. mutton . .3 10 
2 | Middling ditto .4 6 

4 Prime ditto .4 10 
/ Ac ˙» 


Lamb, 5s 0d to 68 Od. 


PRODUCE MARKET. Tosspav. August 9. 


Tra- Business has been rather inactive, and tho few deal- 
ings entered into have been of about previous rates, A small 
quantity is announced for public sale this day. 

Sucar—The market has remained dull, the rise in the value 
of money having checked speculative operations. In the re- 
fined market there is little change of importance to report. 

CorrerE—There has been a moderate inquiry for colonial 
descriptions at about previous quotations. 

RiceE—A fair amount of business has been done in inferior 
qualities of East Indian, without, however, any material 
change to report in prices. 


PROVISIONS, Monday, August 8. —The arrivals last week 
from Ireland were 4,014 firkins butter, and 2,386 bales of 
bacon; and from foreign ports 16,167 casks of butter, and 
1 909 bales of bacon. We have to not ice a decided improve- 
ment in the Irish butter market, sales freely effected at ad- 
vancing prices, and our quotations are fully 2s. higher than 
this day se’nnight. Foreign advanced 43, to 83. percwt. The 
bacon market keeps very firm at full prices. 


8. 
Inferior beef . . 8 
Middling ditto . 3 
Primelargedo, 4 
Do. small do.. .4 
Large pork. . .8 


POTATOES.—Boroves anv Serrauriecps, Monday, Ang. 
8.— Moderate supplies of home-grown potatoes are on sale at 
these markets, but the receipts of foreign produce continue 
| small, On the whole, the trade is steady, and prices rule 

rm. 


SEEDS, Monday, August 8.—The inquiry for seeds continues 
firm for all varieties. With some continental inquiry. red 
cloverseed is held firmly; white is fully as dear for all fine 
qualities. Trefoil maintains its value; the samples of. New 
Koglish come of fine quality. New Trifolium, with more 
demand, was ls. dearer this morning. 


WOOL, Monday, A t 8.—Since our last report the 
transactions in all kinds of home-grown wool have been very 
moderate, and the late advance in the quotations have been 
witb difficulty supported. The quantity of wool on offer is 
rather limited, but there is scarcely any inquiry either for 
France or Belgium, 


FLAX, HEMP, COIR, &., Saturday. August 6.—The 
market for flax is steady, at late rates. Hemp is dull, and 
prices have given way, clean Russian being now quoted at 
£33 to £35 per ton, on the spot. Jvte is a dull inquiry, on 
former terma. Coir goods are steady in price, 


COALS, Monday, August 8.—Market firm, at the pres of 
last day. Haswell, 193.; Hetton’s, 193.; East Hartl- pool, 
188. 94.; Hartlepool, 188. 9d. ; Kelloe, 178. 6d.; Eden Main, 
178. 6d.; Holywell, 148. 6d.; Hugh Hall, 178. 6d.; Tanfield, 
138.; Harton, 16s. 9d.; Hetton Lyons, 16s. 9d. Fresh 
arrivals, 57; left from last day, 8.—Total, 56. 70 ships at sea. 


TALLOW, Monday, August 8.—The tallow trade is steady 
to-day, at full prices. P.Y.C. is quoted 418. 9d. per cwt., on 
the 2 and 438. 8d. for October to December dalivery. 
Rough fat 28. Id. per 8lbs. 


OIL, Monday, August 8.—Linseed oil is dull, at 37s. to 
378. 3d. per cwt, on the spot. In cocoanut oil there has been 
considerable speculation, and for palm there is a steady 
demand at full prices. For other oi's, however, the trade is 
quiet. French spirits of turpentine are selling at 703. per cwt. 
Refined petroleum 28. 2d. per gallon. 


— 


Adbertisements, 


Sam fe : 2 > 
t ats: Cia 


. cys OD ee 
OSTEO-EIDON. 
Mus. GABRIELS INVENTION. 


GABRIEL'S Self adhesive PATENT Indestructible MINE- 
RAL TEETH and FLEXIBLE GUMS, without palates, 
springs, or wires, and without operation, are indestructible, 
and warranted for mastication or articulation, at half the 


usual cost. 
MESSRS, GABRIEL, 


THE OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS, 
27, HARLEY-STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE; 
34, LUDGATE-HILL (over Benson’s, Silversmith), LONDON 
| 134, DUKE-STREET, LIVERPOOL; and 
65, NEW-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


AMERICAN MINERAL TEETH, from Four to Seven and 


Ten to Fifteen Quineas per Set, best in E 
Gabriel's Practical ‘‘ Treatise on the Teeth ce Penson 


GABRIEL’S WHITE GUTTA-PERCHA ENAMEL, chemi- 
cally prepared for personal use, prevents Toothache, and 
rests decay,—supersedes all metallic stoppings. Prepared 
only by Messrs GABRIEL, aud sold by all Chemists, at ls. 6d 
ver box, with directions for use, or post free Twenty Stamps. 


EMOVAL.—Messrs. A 
Surgeon- Dentists, ‘sme ns aud JON ES, 


thei 
BROOK-STREST, GROSVENOR-SQUA RE, in eee 
meir premises, 31, New Bridge-street, being required by the 


| London, Chatham and Dover Railway, 


| 


PEETH and PAINLESS DENTIsrTRy. 


Messrs, LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 80, Berners-st 
Oxford-street, and 448, Strand (opposite Charin — Rar 


way Station), Established 1820, offer to the Public 

for supplying Artificial Teeth on a system of PAINLESS 
DENTISTRY. These Teeth are cheaper, more natural com- 
fortable and durable than any yet produced. They are self. 
adhesive, affording support to Loose Teeth, rendering unne 
ceasary either wires or ligatures, require but one visit to fit, 
and are supplied at prices a competition 
Consultation free. Teeth from 5s. ts, 5, 7, 10, and 15 
guineas, warranted. For the efficacy and success of this 
system, vide Lancet.” No connexion with any one of the 
same name. 


‘(\EETH supplied by Messrs. GODFREY 

received the Prize Medal awarded at the Interna- 
tional Exhibition of 1562. One visit only required for their 
adjustment, They will last a life, ond again restore the 
sunken face to its original beauty. A set from N. 108. to 
Thirty Guineas, Stumps extracted painlessly. Teeth filled 
with gold—guaranteed for twenty years. 


17, Hanover-street, Hanover-square, W. 


PEACHEY’S 
PIANOFORTES FOR HIRE. 


CARRIAGE FREE. 
Option of Purchase, on Convenient Terms, at any Period. 


PEACHEY’S 
CITY OF LONDON MANUFACTORY, 
AND EXTENSIVE SHOW-ROOMS, 
73 BISHOPSGATE-STREET WITHIN, LONDON, E. o. 


Opposite the Marine Socicty. 


An extensive assortmeat of PLANOFORTES, WARRANTED 
New and Second-hand. Every Description and Price, 


HARMONIUMS FOR SALE OR HIRE, 
„ New Grand Pianofortes for HIRE, for Concerts, Lectures, &c. 


IANOFORTES, with EASY TERMS of 
PURCHASE. 


Honourable mention for good and cheap Pianofortes was 
given by the Jury at the Great International Exhibition, 
1862, to MOORE and MOORE, 104, Bishopsgate-street 
Within, London, E. C. See the Royal Commissioners’ Report. 
Pianofortes Extraordinary. These Pianos are of rare excel- 
lence, with the best improvements, recently applied, which 
effect a grand, a pure and delightful quality of tone, that 
stands unrivalied. Prices from Eighteen Guineas. 


First-class Pianos for hire, with easy terms of purchase. 
A very large and choice Stock for Selection; also a variety of 
Second-hand Pianos at low prices. 


The Best Harmoniums for Sale or Hire, Carriage free. 


THE ROYAL OSBORNE 
(PATENT) 


Ion OF TEAS, 


6lbs. Sent to any part of England carriage free. 
Agents wanted in all Towns where there are none appointed. 


FRANKS, SON, and CO., 40, Queen-street, Cannon-stre et 
West. 


ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA 

It is CHOICE and STRONG, Because it 
consists of most valuable growths that are full of rich essential 
properties. 


It is MODERATE in PRICE, Because it is supplied direct 
from the importers to the consumers by Agents. 


It is WHOLESOME to use, BECAUSE the leaf is not faced 
with the usual powdered mineral colours. 


These Con ND ADVANTAGES have secured for this Tea a 
general preference, It is sold in sealed packets, with the price 


printed on each, and signed— 
Sornimang Ce 


TAYLOR BROTHERS’ 
GENUINE MUSTARD. 


Dr. Hassatt, having subjected this mustard to a rigorous 
microscopical examination and chemical analysis, reports that 
it contains the three essential properties of good Mustard, 
viz.:— 

PURITY, PUNGENCY, AND DELICATE FLAVOUR. 
See that each Package bears their Trade Mark the “ Prize Ox, 

and Dr. Hassall’s Report. 
Sold by all Grocers, &c., throughout the kingdom. 


TAYLOR BROTHERS Brick-lane, & Wentworth- 
street, London, N E 


ic 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS' 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 


“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by Lea and PERRINS. 


The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imita- 
tions, and should see that Lea and Psgrgins’ Names are on 
Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


% Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the a — 
Worcester ; Messrs. CrossE and BLACKWELL; Messrs. Oiimen 
and Sons, London, d&c., G., and by Grocers and 01 
universally. 


PURE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, &. 


And Table Delicacies of the highest quality, pure and whole- 
some. See“ Lancet and Dr. Hassall’s Report. 


CROSSE AND BLACKWELL, 
Purveyors to the Queen, 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


May be obtained from all Grocers and Oilmen. 
——ä—ũ—— —̃ öA— 


OF ALL THE ILLS THAT FLESH IS HEIR 10, 


What is worse than rheumatism? Let its victims nals 
Lang’s Eesential Spirit of Melissus. To be had “oe hout 
Medicine Vendors and respectable Chemists, W&c.. throug 


the country ; in bottles, at 28. 9d. each Full Directions for 


| use on wrappers enclosing the Bottles. 


Aud. 10, 


— 
— 
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FURNITURE 


- 


CATALOGUE. 


SEE THE 


"COURT CIRCULAR” 


FOR JAN. 16. 


EXTRACT : 


te Among the latest productions of what may be denominated trade literature,’ we have just 
been favoured with a copy of the new Illustrated Catalogue of ‘The General Furnishing and 
Upholstery Company.’ It is a most carefully-compiled and artistically-execated work; and not 
the least important feature of it is the perfect truthfulness with which every object is represented. 
The attainment of excellence has evidently been the aim in the production of this guide ; and, if 
the general business of the company is conducted on the same principles, and with equal Jiberality, 
the spirited proprietors certainly deserve all the encouragement which such a policy is calculated 


to secure.“ 


THE GENERAL FURNISHING AND UPHOLSTERY COMPANY 
(Limited), 


24 AND 25, 


BAK ERST RE ET, W. 


CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


W. F. THOMAS AND CO.’S 


— — 


PATENT SEWING MACHINES. 


FOR FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING PURPOSES.—(PRIZE MEDAL). 
Constructed on principles which the experience of fifteen years has proved to be sound, and improved by recent modifica- 


tions, these 
Trade Purpose 1 
larity, and durability. 


Machines maintain the high reputation which they acquired on their first introduction. 


They are adapted for 


es and for Family Use, and the work produced (alike on both sides) is unequalled for strength, beauty, resu- 
HEMMING, BINDING, GATHERING, &c., may be accomplished with facility, 
Catalogues and Specimens of the Work may be obtained of the Patentees, 


Illustrated 


W. F. THOMAS AND CO., 
66. NEWGATE-STREET, AND REGENT- CIRCUS, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 
: Charitable Institutions, &c., liberally treated. 


In cloth extra, pp. 468, 5s., 


UNTINGTON’S SERMONS for 
H the PEOPLE. Twenty-six Discourses. By Rev. F. D. 
Hurtixeton, D. D., Preacher to the University and Plummer 
Professor of Christian Morals in the College at Cambridge, 
U 


These sermons force the conclusion upon us that the 
spiritual truths set forth are not professions, but most deep 
convictions. Of all the hindrances to the spread of the truth, 
enumerated by the author as springing from inadequate repre- 
sentation of it, none are to be found in his own method of set- 
ting forth the Gospel. Those who read them will meet with 
a generous catholicity of spirit towards other denominations 
of Christians, combined with earnest aspirations and most 
philosophical views as to the future unity of the Church: 
delicate yet unshrinking treatment of some of the most diffi- 
cult of existing social problems in their relation to the King- 
dom of God: and views of truth in thei> freshness and in- 
dividuality as far removed from artificial straining after 
originality on the one hand as they are from traditioual strict- 
ness on the other.” — Nonconformist. 

here are passages in one of the sermons of this volume, that 
on ‘The Soul’s Dependence on Christ’ (pp. 301—4), fully 
equal to Horace Bushnel!’s famous chapter on the Character 
of Jesus.’ Very few volumes of sermons are more worthy of 

rusal and of a place upon the book-shelves than this. 

‘specially is Dr. Huntington a zealous champion of the 
divinity of our Lord, the faith that once he denied.“ Patriot. 


Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E. C. 


0 0 L E N 8 O. 
ROBERTS and CO. S PRICE LIST and STOCK and SHARE 
REPORTER, for Avovst, containing the Reports of Captains 
Henry James, Redruth; T. Git, Great Wheal Vor; II. 
Skewis, Wheal Curtis; T. Vincent, Wheal Crofty ; E. 
Rocers, Wheal Grylls; and W. H. Ricuarps, of Marazion, on 
this sett, and ‘‘the remarkable discovery of grey copper ore 
made in it,” may be had on application, personal oz by letter, 
at the office, 87, London Wall, London, E. C. 
N.B.—The anonymous communication of E. H.“ in the 
Mining Journal has caused the value of this property to be so 
fully tested, that R. and Co. are justified in confidently 


recommending it as a most desirable investment at the present 
price, 


APTISMAL REGENERATION. Every 
Englishman should read SPURGEON’S SERMON on 
the above subject. Price Id.; post free, two stamps. 


eee and Alabaster, 23, Paternoster-row, aud all Book- 
sellers, 


THREE HUNDRED BIBLE STORIES, witb 
od nearly 300 Bible Pictures—a Pictorial Sunday Book for 
the Young, handsomely bound, price 4s. 6d.; originally pub- 
lished at 128. Sent post free from JOHN FIELD’S Great 


Bible Warehouse, 65, Regent's-quadrant. Every family should 
have this pretty book. 


IELD’S HANDSOME FAMILY BIBRBES 
from 10s. to 20 guineas; Pocket Bibles, with rims and 
clasps, from 28. 64. to 31. 38.; elegantly-bound Church Ser- 
Vices, from 28. to 41. 48.; Prayer-books in every variety, from 
1s. to öl. 58, The largest stock in the world, at FIELD’S 
Great Bible Warehouse, 65, Regeut's-quadrant. 


— 


Books BOUGHT to any amount, and the 


utmost price given for them in cash, thereby saving the 

delay, uncertainty, and expense of public auction, by a second- 
and bookseller of 25 years’ standing. N. B. Catalogues 

gratis and post-free for one stamp. 61,000 vols. of books. 


Apply to T. MILLARD, 70, Newgate-street. 


(QQHEAP BOOKS at BULL'S LIBRARY.— 


Surplus Copies of Froude’s History of England, Vols. 
7 and 8—Hawthorne’s Our Old Home—Speke’s Sources of the 
Nile—Dean Stanley’s Sermons in the East—The Rev. J. Sor- 
tain's Life—Rev. Edward Irving’s Life, and many other Books, 
7 now on Sale, at greatly reduced Prices, at BULL’S 
yBRARY, 52, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square, London, 

+ Catalogues gratis, 


eee 


24. in the 1s, DISCOUNT ALLOWED ca 
— 3 MAGAZINES purchased at 62, Pater- 


PARCELS of 51. value at this rate) sent Carriage Free to 
any Railway Station in A. 0 a 


Book Societies, Sc 
Most advantag coe — and large buyers supplied on the 


ANY BOOK sent Carriage Free on receipt of the published 
Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E. O 


— 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 


CCXXXI., published THIS DAY, 
CONTENTS ; 
1. Words and Places, 
2. Ludwig Ubland. 
Free Thinking; its History and Tendencies, 
. The Circassian Exodus, 
Lacordaire. 
. Christian Art. 
. Public Schools. 
. Travelling in England. 
The House of Commons. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


[SE 


“I Or > OO 
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Just published, Volume Ist, Imperial Svo, cloth, 348. (to be 
completed in 2 vols.), 


HE IMPERIAL BIBLE DICTIONARY, 
Historical, Biographical, Geographical, and Doctrinal ; 
including the Natural History, Autiquities, Manners, Cus- 
toms, Religious Rites and Ceremonies mentioned in the 
Scriptures, and an Acconnt of the Several Books of the Old 
and New Testaments. By Numerous Writers of Eminence, 
under the Editorship of the Rev. Patrick FarrsBatan, D. D. 
Author of Typology of Scripture,” &c. 
many Engravings on Wood and Steel. 


Blackie and Son, 44, Paternoster-row, London; and sold by 
all Booksellers. 


Illustrated with 


Now ready, New Edition, 66 pages, 6d., 


ESSONS in ARITHMETIC for JUNIOR 


CLASSES. By JAmgs TROTTER, of the Scottish Naval 
and Military Acalemy.—ANSWERs 6d. 

Carefully Revised, and Enlarged by the introduction of 
Simple Examples of the various rules, worked out at length 
aud minutely explained, and of Practical Exercises, by the 
Author s son, Mr. Trotter, of the Scottish Institute; and with 
Exercises on the proposed Decimal Coinage. 


TROTTER’ ARITHMETIC for Apvancep 
CLAssES, being a Continuation of the above. With Exercises 
on the proposed Decimal Coinage, 6d. ANSWERS, 6d. 


Edinburgh : Oliver and Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. 


Adapted for School Libraries, Prizes, or Presents, and for the 
homes of Working Men. 


IRS SHILLING ENTERTAINING 
LIBRARY. | 
Edited by J. S. Laurie, one of her Majesty's Inspectors of 
Schools, 

Now ready, Vol. VIII.—SzLect ANEcDoTEs. Adapted also 
as a Handbook for teaching Practical Composition, (Vide 
Kditor’s Preface.) Former volumes :—1. Robinson Crusoe. 
2. Christmas Tales. 8. History of the Plague. 4. Gulliver's 
Travels. 5. Sandford and Merton. 6, Kvenings at Home. 
7. The Swiss Family Robinson. 

% Charming little series of English classics.“ Sun. 


Thomas Murby, 32, Bouverie-street ; Simpkin and Co., 


Stationers’-hall-court, E.C. 
A LETTER to his GRACE the ARCH- 
BISHOP of CANTERBURY on that Portion of his 
Recent Pastoral Letter which affirms *‘ The Everlasting Suf- 
fering of the Lost.” By Rev. H. H. Dopygy, Maidstone, 


an Hall, Smart, and Allen, 25, Paternoster-row, 


Price One Shilling, 


Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 


ELIGIOUS REFORMATION IMPERA- 
TIVELY DEMANDED. Bishop Colenso’s Critical 
Enquiries Answered. ‘The Inspiration of Scripture Main- 
tained. By James Brpen, Author of The ‘true Church,” 
„Truths Maintained,” &c. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
Legg, High-str ect. 


QTRANGE TALES from HUMBLE LIFE. 
By Jonx ASHWoRTH. One Penny each; in Packets, 
Is.; cloth, Is. 6d. 

New Series. —-MOTHERS,.—TWENTY POUNDS.—ALL IS 


— aaae UNCLE.—OLD ADAM.—ELLEN WILLIAMS, 
c., &o. 


Manchester: W. Bremner and Co. London: F. Pitman. 


HERR WARD BEECHER on INFANT 


- BAPTISM: being No. 13 of a Series of Sermons, now 
opine ig in Weekly Numbers, price Twopence, and in 
onthly Parts, price Sixpence, 


London: J, Heaton and Son, 42, Paternoster-row ; and all 


Gosport: J. P. 


| Booksellers, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


LIMITED. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


Bores and Parcels of the Best and Newest Books are for- 
warded daily from MUDIE’S LIBRARY to every part of the 
Country. 
Two or Three Friends, in any Neighbourhood, may unite in 
One Subscription, and obtain a constant succession of the 
Principal Books of the Season, on moderate terms, and with 
the least possible delay. 

Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIF, NEW OXFORD-STREET, 

LONDON, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


LIMITED. 


CHEAP BOOKS, 


Purchasers of Books for Pablic or Private Libraries, Mer- 
chants, Shipping Agents, intending Emigrants, and others, are 
respectfully invited to apply for the AUGUST LIST of Works 
withdrawn from MUDIE’S LIBRARY for Sale. 

The List contains the names of more than One Thousand 
Works of the Past and Present Seasons, many of which are 
now offered for the first time at greatly reduced prices. 

CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, NEW OXFORD-STRERT, 
LONDON, 


CITY OFFICE: 4, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


—— — — 


Now ready, in square g vo, with numerous illustrations, 
price 12s., 


OUR INHERITANCE IN THE 
GREAT PYRAMID. 


BY PROFESSOR C. PIAZZI SMYTH, 


Astronomer Royal for Scotland, and Author of The Peak 
of Teneriffe,” &c. 


London: Strahan and Co., 32, Ludgate-hill. 


In a few days, in post 8 vo, 


TANGLED TALE: 
An Essngist's Polidng. 


London: Strahan and Co., 82, Ludgate hill. 


Pocket Edition, price 1s, 6d., of 


DR. GUTHRIE’S SPEAKING 
TO THE HEART 


Will be ready in a few days. 


“Dr. Guthrie never speaks without speaking to the heart: 
but these pages seem to bear with unwonted vividness the im- 
press of his great emotional nature, Thay glow, they sparkle, 
they burn with intense feeling. We have seldom looked into a 
more fascinating book.” —Kuglish Churchman, 


London: Strahan and Co., 82, Ludgate hill. 


BOOKS FOR THE SEASON, 
FOR SEASIDE, RAILWAY, and HOME READING, 


BOOK for the SEASIDE; illustrated with 


Superior Engravings, Fscp. 8vo, 38. cloth boards; 
33. 6d. cloth elegant, gilt edges. 


Ho” to SEE the ENGLISH LAKES ; 
with Map and Engravings. Fsop. 8vo, 18. 6d, in limp. 


HELLS and their INMATES. With 


numerous beautiful Engravings, Square Imo, 3s. cloth 
boards elegant, gilt edges. 


| Ces NGS AMONG the LAKES of 
CUMBERLAND and WESTMORELAND. By O 


HoMPHREY. Engravings. Square l6mo, 28. 6d., superior 
cloth boards, gilt edges. 


Wan GS in the ISLE of WIGHT. 


By OLD Humpnrey. Engravings. Square 16mo, 2s. 
superior cloth boards, gilt edges. 


HE CORONAL; or, Prose, Poetry, and 


Art. A Book for ail Seasons, at Home and Abroad. 
With Eight beautiful Engravings in Oil Colours. Fscp. 8vo, 
36. 6d. cloth boards; 4s. elegantly bound, gilt edges. 


Pas CHRISTIAN GARLAND ; or, Com- 
panion for the Seaside and the Country. Embellished 
with Coloured Engravings of Wild and Garden Flowers, Sea- 
shells, Sea-weeds, &o. Fsop. 8vo, 38. 6d. cloth boards; 48. 
extra cloth boards, gilt edges. 


HE CHRISTIAN WREATH of PROSE, 
POETRY, and ART. Coloured Engravings of Lake 
Como, Mont Blanc, Windermere, &. Fecp. 8vo, 38. 6d. 

cloth boards; 48. extra boards, gilt edges. 
A 


LOWERS from MANY LANDS: 
Christian Companion for Hours of Recreation. In 
With superior Engravings of Flowers in 


Prose and Verse. 
Oil Colours, 38. 6d. cloth boards; 4s. elegautly bound. 


HRISTIAN CHAPLET: A Wreath of 


Prose, Poetry, and Art. With rich coloured Engravings 
of Furness Abbey, Helvellyn, Glen Tilt, Co. Fscp. Svo, 38. 6d. 
cloth boards; 48. extra cloth boards, gilt edges. 


OOTSTEPS of the REFORMERS in 
FOREIGN LANDS. A volume blending Topographical 
Description with Historical and Biographical Incidents. With 
Eight Fine Coloured Eugravings. 3s, 6d. cloth boards; 4s, 
extra cloth boards. 


HILLING BOOKS for LEISURE HOURS. 


Each containing 258 pages. Engravings. Is. neat cover; 

28, handsomely bound in cloth boards, 

1. Remarkable Adventures from Real Life. 

2. Sea Sketches about Ships and Sailors, 

8. Sunday in Many Lands. 

4. A Race for Life, and Other Tales. 

5. Cedar Creek: a Tale of Canadian Lif:, 

6. Birds and Bird Life. 

7. Barthel Winkler, and Tales of the German Fatherland. 

8. Commercial Tales and Sketches. 


The Religious Tract Society, £6, Paternoster-row, a 
Piccadilly ; sold by the Booksellers, " n 


Ave. 10, 
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ARNOLD'S ELEMENTARY COURSE OF LATIN. 


Hr FIRST LATIN BOOK. Seven- 
teenth Edition, carefully revised and much improved. 
12mo. 


Re. 
A SECOND LATIN BOOK, and PRACTICAL GRAMMAR. 
Intended as a Sequel to Henry's First Latin Book. * Eighth 
Edition. 4s. b 
A FIRST VERSE BOOK. Part I. Intended as an easy In- 
troduction to the Latin Hexameter and Pentameter. Eighth 
* Finsf VERSE BOOK. Part Il. Containing additional 


. Second Edition. 1s. 

HISTORIA ANTIGUA EPITOME, from Cornelius Nepos, 
Justin, Ke. With English Notes, Rules for Construing, Ques- 
— ical Lista, Seventh Edition. 4s. 

A Inet ULASSICA ATLAS, containing fifteen Maps, 
coloured in n ee 
Antiquz Epitome. 8. ; 

B06 G IIA NR with English Notes. Part I. (from 
the Poems). Tenth Edition. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 
CORNELIUS POS. Part I. With Critical Questions 
and Answers, and an Imitative Exercise on each Chapter. 
Third Edition. 4s. 

Rivingtons, London and Oxford. 


— _) 


ARNOLD'S HIGHER COURSE OF LATIN. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. Part I. Thirteenth 
Edition. Svo, 68 6d. 

A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to LATIN PROSE 
COMPUSITION. Part II. Containing the Doctrine of 


Latin Particles, with Vocabulary, an Antibarbarua, do. | 


Fourth Edition. 8vo, 88. 
LONGER LATIN EXERCISES. Part I. Third Edition. 


Svo, 4s. 

LONGER LATIN EXERCISES. Part II. Containing a 
Selection of Passages of greater length, in genuine idiomatic 
English, for Translation into Latin. 4s. 

MATERIALS for TRANSLATION into LATIN. Selected 
and arranged by Aucustus GroTEFEND. Translated from the 
German by the Rev. H. H. AnxOL o, B. A., and edited (with 
Notes and Excursuses from Grotefend) by the late Rev. T. K. 
ARNOLD, M.A. Third Edition. 8vo, 7s.6d. The KEY. 4s. 

DODERLEIN’S HANDBOOK of LATIN SYNONYMES. 
Translated from the German by the Rev. H. H. ARNOLD, B.A. 
Second Edition, revised. 12mo, 4s. 

ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, From the Swedish of Bojesen. 
Translated from Dr. Hoffa’s German Version by the Ven. 
Archdeacon Paut. Second Edition. 38. dd. . 


Rivingtons, London and Oxford. 


LATIN VERSE COMPOSITION, 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition, considerably revised, price 8s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
LATIN VERSE COMPOSITION, 
By Tuomas KeRcHEVeR ARNOLD, M. A., late Rector of 


Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


This Work su the| In the present Edition the 
pupil to be 1 of | whole work has been cor- 
verses y 


com g when the translations being 
the full sense” is given. Ita | carefully compared with the 
object is to litate his | originals. The Alcaics and 


transition to original compo- 
sition in Elegiacs and Hexa- 
meters, and to teach him 
to com the Alcaic and 
Sapphic stanzas: explana- 
tions and a few are 
also given on the other Hora- 


Sapphics have been arranged 
in stanzas, and each kind of 
verse placed in a separate 
chapter, the old numbers of 
the exercises being preserved 
for convenience in use. Other 
improvements have been made 
tian metres. A short Poetical | which, it is hoped, will add to 
Phraseology is added. its value. 


By the same Author. 


A FIRST LATIN VERSE-BOOK. Eighth Edition. 2s. 

A FIRST VERSE-BOOK. Part II. Containing additional 
Exercises in Hexametersand Pentameters, Second Edition. 1s. 

GRADUS ad PARNASSUM NOVUS. 8vo, 10s. 6d. Con- 
tents :—1. A separate Notice of each Meaning of the Word 
treated. 2. A careful Selection of Synonymes, or Quasi- 
Synonymes, under each Meaning. 3. A careful Selection of 
Appropriate Epithets and Phrases, but no Ready-made Lines, 


Rivingtons, London and Oxford. 


RNOLD’S PRACTICAL INTRODUC- 
TIONS to the GREEK LANGUAGE. 

The FIRST GREEK BOOK; on the plan of Henry’s 
First Latin Book.” Fifth Edition. 12mo, 5s. 

The SECOND GREEK BOOK (on the same plea) containing 
an Elementary Treatiee on the Greek Particles and the Forma- 
tion of Greek Derivatives. 5s. 6d. 

The THIRD GREEK BOOK, containing a Selection from 
Xenophon’s Cyropeedia ; with Explanatory Notes, Syntax, and 
Vocabulary. 8s. 6d. . 

The FOURTH GREEK BOOK;; or. the last Four Books of 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, containing the History of the Retreat 
of the Ten Thousand Greeks; with Explanatory Notes and 
Grammatical References. 4s. : 

A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to GREEK ACCI- 
DENCE. With Easy Exercises Vocabulary. Seventh 
Edition. 8vo, 58 6d. 

An ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR. 12mo, 5s. ; or, 
with an Account of the Dialects, 6s. 

A SYNTAX of the GREEK LANGUAGE, ially of the 
Attic Dialect, for the use of Schools. By Dr. J. N. Mapvia, 
Professor in the University of Copenhagen. Translated from 
the German by the Rev. Henry Browne, M.A.; with an 
Appendix on the Greek Particles, by the Translator. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to GREEK PROSE 
Composition. Part the First. Tenth Edition. 8vo, 5s. 6d. 

A COPIOUS PHRASEOLOGICAL ENGLISH-GREEK 
LEXICON, founded on aWork 4 by J. W. FRADERSDORFF, 
Ph. Dr. of the Taylor Institution, Oxford. Revised, enlarged, 
and improved by the Rev. T. K. ARNoLD, M. A., formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridve; and Henry Browne, 
M.A., Vicar Pevensey and Prebendary of Chichester. 
ag Be Edition, corrected, with the Appendix incorporated. 

vo, 


A Prospectus may be had of the Publishers. 


A HANDBOOK of GREEK SYNONYMES. From the 
French of A. PlLox, Librarian of the Bibliothtque Royale, 
Paris. 12mo, 68. 6d. 

A HANDBOOK of GRECIAN ANTIQUITIES. By Pro- 

ESEN. ted from the German Version of Dr. 
Horra, by the Ven. Archdeacon Paul. With Notes and 
Questions. Second Edition. 38. 6d. 
The ATHENIAN STAGE: a Handbook for Students. From 
the German of Wirzscas.. By the Ven. Archdeacon PAu. 
With a Plan of a Greek Theatre. 4s. 


Rivingtons, London and Oxford. 
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HOMER ILLUSTRATED BY THE REV. T. k. ARNOLD. 


OMERI ILIAS; with English Notes 
and Grammatical References. Edited by the Rev. 
Tuomas KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M. A., late Rector of Lyndon, 
and formerly Fellow of — 1 College, Cambridge. d 
Edition. 12mo, 128. half -· bo 
Also, by the same Editor, 
HOMERI ILIAS, Lib. I.-IV.; with a Critical Intro- 
duction, and copious English Notes, Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 
HOMER for BEGINNERS ; being the Iliad. Books I.—III. 
With English Notes. Second Edition. 38. 6d. 
CRUSIUS’S GRREK and ENGLISH LEXICON fo 
HOMER. With an Explanation of the most Difficult P 
ber sir “ey Names, Revised and edited by the Rev. T. 


Rivingtons, London and Oxford, 


Aspect, 388 pp., price ls. 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 
PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 


CLASSICAL DICTIONARIES. 


Du, WM. SMITH’S NEW CLASSICAL 
DICTIONARY of MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, and 
GEOGRAPHY. With 750 Weoodcuts, 8%. 188. 


II. 


R. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER CLASSI- 


CAL. DICTIONARY. Abridged from the above. 
With 200 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 78. 60. 


III. 


R. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER DIC- 
TIONARY of CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES. With 
200 Woodcuts. Crown 8vO. 78. 6d. 


LATIN DICTIONARIES. 


Dy. WM. SMITH S NEW LATIN-ENG- 
LISH DICTIONARY. Based on the Works of For- 
CELLINI and FREUND. Medium 8vo. 218. 


II. 


R. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER LATIN- 
a ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Abridged from the above, 
Square 12mo, 78. 6d. 


III. 


R. WM. SMITH’S LATIN VOCABU- 

LARY, arranged according} to Subjects and Etymology 

with a Latin-English Dictionary to Phædrus, Cornelius Nepos, 
aud Ceosar’s “‘Gallic War.” 12mo. 38. 6d. 


GREEK GRAMMARS. 


HE STUDENT’S GREEK GRAMMAR, 
: for the Upper Forms in Schools. By Prorgssor Corrivs, 
Edited by WX. Surrg, LL.D. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CYS Ue SMALLER GREEK GRAM- 
MAR, for the Middle and Lower Forms. Abridged 
from the above. 12mo. 38. 6d. 


URTIUS’ FIRST GREEK COURSE; 
12mo er Delectus, Exercise Book, and Vocabularies. 
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